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RULES 


oF THE 


SOCIETY FOR THE PROMOTION OF 
HELLENIC STUDIES. 


.. THE objects of this Society shall be as 
fallows :-— 


1. To advance the study of Greek language, 
literature, and art, and to illustrate the history of 
the Greek race in the ancient, Byzantine, and Neo- 
Hellenic periods, by the publication of memoirs and 
unedited documents or monuments in a Journal to be 
issued periodically. 


Il. To collect drawings, facsimiles, transcripts, 
plans, and photographs of Greek inscriptions, MS5., 
works of art, ancient sites and remains, and with 
this view to invite travellers to communicate to the 
Society notes or sketches of archwological and 
topographical interest. 


IIL. To organise means by which members of the 
Society may have increased facilities for visiting 
anctent sites and pursuing archeological researches 
in. countries which, at any time, have been the sites 
of Hellenic civilization. 


2. The Society shall consist of a President, Vice- 
Presidents, a Council, a Treasurer, one or more 
Secretaries, and Ordinary Members, All officers of 


ae 
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the Suciety shall be chosen from among its Members, 


and shall be er eficre members of the Council, 


3, The President shall preside at all General, 
Ordinary, or Special Meetings of the Society, and 
of the Council or of any Committee at which he is 
present. In case of the absence of the President, 
one of the Vice-Presidents. shall preside in his 
stead, and in the absence of the  Vice-Presidents 
the Treasurer, In the absence of the Treasurer, 
the Council or Committee shall appoint one of their 
Members to preside. 


4 The funds and other property of the Socicty 
shall be administered and applied by the Couneil in 
such manner as they shall consider most conducive to 
the objects of the Society: in the Council shall also 
be vested the control of all publications issued by 
the Society, and the general management of all its 
affairs and concerns. The number of the Council 


shall not exceed fifty 


§. [he Treasurer shall receive, on account of the 
Society, all subscriptions, donations, or other moneys 
accruing to the funds thereof, and shall make all 
payments ordered by the Council. 


6. No money shal] be drawn out of the hands of the 
Treasurer or dealt with otherwise than by an order 
of Council, and a cheque signed by two members 
of Council and countersigned by a Secretary. 


7, The Council shall meet as often as they may 
deem necessary for the despatch of business, 


8. Due notice of every such Meeting shall be sent 
to each Member of the Council, by a summons 
signed by the Secretary, 
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9 Three Members of the Courtcil, provided not 
more than one of the three present be a permanent 
officer of the Society, shall be a quoruni. 


qo. All questions before the Council shall. be 
determined by a majority of votes. The Chairman 
to have a casting vote. 


11. The Council shall prepare an Annual Report, 
to be submitted to the Annual Meeting of the 
Society. 


12. The Secretary shall give notice tm writing to 
each Member of the Council of the ordinary days of 
meeting of the Council, and shall have authority to 
summon a Special and Extraordinary Mccting of the 
Council on a requisition signed by at least four 
Members of the Council. 


13. Two Auditors, not being Members of the 
Council, shall be. elected by the Society in each 
year, 


tq. A General Meeting of the Society shall be held 
in London in June of each year, when the Reports of 
the Couricil and of the Auditors shall be read, the 
Council, Officers, and Auditors for the ensuing year 
elected, and any other business recommended by 
the Council discussed and determined. Meetings 
of the Society for the reading of papers may 
be held-at such times as the Council may fix, due 
notice being given to Members. 


1§. The President, Vice-Presidents, Treasurer, 
Secretaries; and Council shall be elected by the 
Members of the Socicty at the Annual Mectitiz. 
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16, The President and Vice-Presidents shall be 
appointed for one year, after which they shall be 
eligible for re-election at the Annual Meeting. 


17. One-third of the Council shall retire every year, 
but the Members so retiring shall be cligible for 
re-election at the Annual Mecting. 


. 8, The Treasurer and Secretaries shall hold their 
offices during the pleasure of the Council. 


ig, The elections of the Officers, Council, and 
Ajuditers, at the Annual Mecting, shall be by 
& majority of the votes of those present. The 
Chairman of the Meeting shall have a casting vote, 
The mode in which the vote shall be taken shall 
be determined by the President and Council. 


20. Every Member of the Society shall be sun- 
moned to the “Annual Meeting by notice issued at 
least one month before it is held. 


21. All motions minde at the Annual Meeting shall 
be in writing and shall be signed by the mover and 
seconder. No motion shall be submitted, unless 
notice of it has-been given to the Seerctary at least 
three weeks before the Annual Meeting. 


22. Upon any vacancy in the Presidency, occurring 
between the Annual Elections; one of the Vice- 
Presidents shall be elected by the Council to officiate. 
a¢ President until the next Annual Meeting. 


23 All Vacancics among the other Officers of the 
Society occurring betwen the same dates shall in 
like manner be provisionally filled up by the Council 
until the next Annual Meeting, 


ay 


24. The names of all candidates wishing to became 
Members of the Society shall be submitted to a 
Meeting of the Council, and at their next Meeting 
the Council shall proceed to the election of canili- 
dates so proposed : no such election to be valid unless 
the candidate receives the votes of the majority of 
those present. 


25. The Annual Subscription of Members shall be 
one guinea, payable and duc on the tst of January 
each year; this annial subscription may be com- 
pounded for by a payment of £15 155., entitling 
compounders to be Members of the Society for 
life, without further payment, 


26, The payment of the Annual Subscription, or 
of the Life Composition, entitles each Member to 
receive a copy of the ordinary publications of the 
Society, 


27.. When any Member of the Socicty shall be-six 
months in arrear of his “Annual Subscription, the 
Secretary or Treasurer shall remind him of the 
arrears duc, and in case gf non-payment thereof 
within six months after date of such notice, such 
defaulting Member shall cease to be a-Member of 
the Society, unless the Council make an order ta 
the contrary, 


28. Members intending to leave the Society mist 
send a formal notice of resignation to the Seeretary 
on of betore January 1; otherwise they will be held 
liable for the subscription for the current year, 


29. If at any time there may appear cause for the 
expulsion of a Member of the Society, a Special 
Meeting of the Council shall be held to consider the 
case, and if at such Meeting at least two-thirds of 
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the Members present shall concur in a resolution for 


the expulsion of such Member of the Society, the 
President shall submit the same for confirmation at a 
General Meeting of the Society specially summoned 
for this purpose, and if the decision of the Council 
be confirmed by a majority at the General Meeting, 
notice shall be given to that effect to the Member in 
question, who shall thercupon cease to be a Member 
of the Society. 


30 The Council shall have power to nominate 
British or Foreign Honorary Members. The number 
of British Honorary Members shall not exceed 
ten, 


3. Ladies shall be eligible as Ordinary Memtiers 
of the Society, and when elected shall be entitled 
to the same privileges as other Ordinary Members. 


32. No change shall be made ih the Rules of the 
Society unless at least a fortnight before the Annual 
Mecting specific notice be giveti to every Member of 
the Society of the changes propostil, 


RULES FOR THE USE OF THE LIBRARY. 


T. THAT the Library. be administered by the 
Library Committee, which shall be composed of 
not fess than four members, two of whom. shall 
form a quorum, 


Ii, That the custody and arrangement of the 
Library be in the hands of the Librarian, subject 
to the control of the Committee, and in accordance 
with Regulations drawn up by the said Committee 
and approved by the Council. 

If: That all books, periodicals, plans, photographs, 
&c., be received by the Librarian or Secretary and 
reported to the Council at their next meeting. 


IV. That every book or periodical sent to the 
Society be at once stamped with the Society's 
Hane, 


V. That all the Society's books be entered in a 
Catalogue to be kept by the Librarian, and that in 
this Catalogue such books, &« as are not to be lent 
out be specified. 


VI. That the Library be accessibie to Members 
on all week days from cleven A.M. to six Pat, when 
éither the Librarian, or in his absence some responsible 
person, shall be in attendance 


VII. That the Socicty’s books [with exceptions 
hereinafter to be specified) be lent to Members under 
the following conditions ;— 

(1) That the number of volumes lent at any 
ene time to ¢ach Member shall not 
excecd three. 

(2) That the time daring which such book or 
books may be kept shall not exceed one 
month, 

(3) That no books be sent beyond the limits of 
the United Kingdom, 
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VIM. That the manner in which books are lent 
shall be as follows:— 

(t) That all requests for the loan of books be 

_ addre: mal to the Librarian. 

(2) That the Librarian shall record all such 
requests, and lend out the books in the 
order of application: | 

(3) That in each case the nameé of the book and 
of the borrower be inscribed, with the 
date, in a special register to be kept by 
the Librarian. 

{4) Should a book not be returned within the 
period specified, the Librarian shall re- 
claim it, 7 

(5) All expenses: df carriage to-and fro-shall be 


bome by the borrawer, 
TX. That no book falling under the following 
catefories be dent out under any circumstances :-— 
(2) Unbound books: 
(2) Derechott plates, plans, photographs, and the 
like. 


(3) Beoks considered too valuable for trans- 


mission, 


X, That in the case of a book being kept beyond 
the stated time the borrower be liable to a fine of 
one shilling for cach additional week, and if a book 


is lost the borrower be bound to replace it. 
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THE SESSION OF 1886-7, 


‘The First General Meeting was jie!) ot) On’obrr 21, 1436, 
Mr-Stoney Cotvts, Vice-President, in the chair, 


‘On the motion of the Hon. SeckeTary, seconded by Lord 
LInGen, Mr. COLVIN was appointed to represent the Society 
spon the Managing Committee of the British Scho! at 
Athens, 


Mk. Poynter read a paper upon a bronze leg recently 
acquired for the British Museum, from M, Piot, of Paris 
(Journal, Vol. VU. p. 80). This leg, which had belonged to 
# statue of heroic size, was armed with a greave, and the few 
fragments of drapery which alone had come to light with the 
leg showed thatthe figure must have been that of a hero jn 
fill armour and in motion. After communicating some Hotes 
from Mr. A. S. Murray, arguing that the figure could pot 
represent: a runner in the owAdtye épomog: and assigning its 
production to about 450 1.0,, Mr, Poynter proceeded to show 
on anatomical erounds that the attitude might have been that 
of a runner at the moment when the body was about equally 
Poteed on the two legs. The interest of this fragment to the 
artist Jay not-so much in its probable date (as to which 
Mr. Poynter was ilisposed to agree with Mr: Murray) as in its 
beauty of workmanship. The Britich Museum was to be 
heartily congratulated wpon the acquisition of so) unique a 
Specimen of the acme of Greck art, 
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Mi. C_SMITH stated that some further fragments of drapery 
had just reached the Museum. 


Ma. AH. Siti reminded the meeting that this leg was 
ene of several specimens of sculpture upon which M. Francois 
Lenormant had based a theory, which had found ng accept= 
ance, as to a native Tarentine school of sculpture, 


MISS J, HARRISON read a paper on: the representation in 
Greek art, and especially in vase-paintings, of the myth of 
the judgment of Paris (/owrral, Vol. VIL. p. 196). After 
dealing in detail with the various types which extant examples 
assume, the writer propounded a new ‘theory, both-as to the 
primary significance of the myth and as to the artistic oriein 
of the earliest type, in which Hermes leailé the three gond- 
desses in procession, and Paris is absent fromm the ene. The 
theory was that this type had been taken over from the well- 
known type of Hermes leading the Charites to Pan. 


In thanking Miss Harrison for her paper, the CHAIRMAN 
said that her theory was probably well founded. 





The Second General Meeting was held on Avbrwary 24, 
(857, MR, SIDNEY COLVIN, Vice-President, in the chair. 


Mr, CECI. SMITH read a paper by Mr A. S, Murray on A 
Rhyton in the form of a Sphinx’ ( Jewrra?l, Voll VIL. py 1). 
Mr. Smith added some remarks upon a. similar but inferior 
vase of Sphinx form at Sp, Petersburg This, which was 
probably of later date, had been found in a tomb with two 
other similar yases belonging to a date as late ns the end of 
the ninth century sc. 


PROFESSOR MIDDLETON called attention to the wander feel 
brilliance of the vermilion pigment on this and other vases. of 
the kind, due, as he had ascertained by experiment, to the 
presence of pyroxide of inn. 
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The Hon, SECRETARY read a paper by Professor W, 
Ridgeway on ‘The Homeric Talent; its Origin, Values, and 
Afnnities" ( Jeurna/, Vol. VIII. p. 133), arguing that the ox 
was the original unit of value, and the talent its metallic 
representative, 

The CHAIRMAN described the paper as extremely interesting 
and suggestive, 

Mz, HEAD said that even if the whole chain of argument 
could pat be maintained, this valuable paper would be of 
great use in the study of metrology. So far as the Homeric 
talent was concerned, Professor Ridgeway was certainly right 
in associating it with the ox. Hut when he went on to argue 
that the ox was everywhere of the same value for more than 
4 thousand years he went too far, In was indeed inconcerv- 
able that at any time the ox had the same value everywhere. 
That the ox had a conventional value in carly Greece, and 
also that the ox unit= the talent of Homer at a given 
time might be granted, but all the rest was doubtful, For one 
thing in carly Greece all the coinage was silver, and gold was 
not wed wotl the time of Philip of Macedon. All the Greek 
silver talents and minae were of Oriental origin, developed 
ages before the Grecks received them. The route by which 
they reached Greece was established by the study of coins, 
Goll and silver bullion were the medium of exchange in the 
East from the earliest times. It was hazardous to suppose 
that all the coins were based on the ox. That the Babylonian 
gold sheke! bore a certain relation to all Greek standards 
implied that all had a common origin in the East, but not 
riecessarily that this was the value of the ox. In historical 
thines the ox was certainly of fluctuating valuc in Greece, as 
we had evidence to show, 


The Third General Meeting was held on April 21, 1587, 
Mk. Stowey COLVIN, Vice-President, in the chait. 


Proresson GARDNER fread a paper by Mr. W, R. Paton 
on * Tombs in the Neighbourhood of Halicarnassus* (printed 


in Journal, Vol. VIII. p. 64, under the tithe * Excavations in 
Caria”, In introceing the paper, Professor Gardner dwelt 
en the light Mr. Paton’s discoveries threw upon ‘the histary 
of this interesting district, the cradle and, down to the time 
of Mausolus; the home of the Leleves. 


Mr. ArTHUR EVANS concurred in thinking that the 
remaing belonged te the Leleges, He painted out that im 
general plan—an avenue, a domed chamber.-and an outer 
citcle of slabs—these tombs had many parallels from Ireland 
(New Grange) on the one side to Graeco-Scythia, Sarmatia, 
Kertch, and Mycenae on the other: The orramentation on 
the sarcophagi also closely resewibled the fold: ornaments 
from Mycenae, The presence of fibulae was of special im- 
portance. The presence of iron, and of vases with concentric 
circles and bands, like those found in Cyprus, pointed te a 
later date, | 


Mr. Newton said that Mr. Paton did not dwell enough upon 
the massive churacter of the gateway, which recalled the 
Lion Gate at Mycenae. Professor Gardner and Dr, Gustav 
Hirschfeld aiso took part in the discussion. 


Mk. WaLTER Lear read a paperon the ‘Trial Scene in 
fltad, SVU." | fowrnal, Vol. VULL p. 622), arguing that the 
point reached by Homeric Society was intermediate between 
the stage of the punishment of homicide by exile, and of its 
commutation for a fine, and that the diapute in the seene in 
question really turned upon the inflicticn of one penalty or 
the other. 





PROFESSOR POLLOCK expressed general agreement with 
Mr. Leafs: views, but thought he was perhaps too ready to". 
take for granted the formalisation af early taw. Fle could 
hot recall any evidence of such sharp transition as was 
Suggested from one stage to another. In early Teutonic 
law, certainly, there’ was a period when several altwrnatives 
were possible, and Homeric society might have been in the 
same stage. As to the reconciliation of the terme with the | 
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yépowres My. Leaf was probably right. The appointment of 
judges by « single judge was known to Roman law, A propos 
af the reference made by Mr, Leaf to the story of ‘Burnt 
Njal,’ it was worth noting that in later times of Icelandic law 
Inidictmerits were sct out minutely ‘over the head of John. 
This John might represent the te7mp—the man without whose 
authority the judges could not have been. summoned. Pro- 
fessor Pollock: cited the first book of the /ifad as affording 
ground for doubting whether the carly Greeks were so much 
more orderly than the [eclanders. 


Mi. NEWTON feferred to an inscription from Priene, and 
described a tral scene which he had witnessed at Rhodes. 
The next of kin of a murdered man publicly refused any 
satisfaction but blood for blood, though the murderer on the 
scaffold offered to become the slave af his victim's family, 


Mn. EVANS said that the blood-feud still existed in Upper 
Albania, though it might be compounded for by the murderer 
or his representative going to the house af the victim with a 
sword round his neck, presenting gilts, and going through a 
certain ceremony. As a mile, the man who accepted this 
restored part of the deposit, or else the matter would come 
before the Council of the elders and then of the people, 


Mr. LEAF exhibited photegraphs of a new prehistoric house 
found at Myecenae in the previous December beneath the 
foundations of r Dorie ‘tempie. 





The Annual Meeting took place an /uie 23, 1887, MR. 
Srpwey Couvin, Vice-President, in the chair. 

The following Report was read by the Hon. Src. on the 
part.of the Council — 

AMONG the most important events in the history of the 
Society during the past year should be mentioned the fully 
attended Special Meeting held by permission in the rooms 


of the Society of Antiquaries on July 2, 1886, for the purpose 
of discussing various questions which had been raised in 
regard to the remains at Tiryns. Dr. Schliemann, accom- 
panied by Dr. W. Darpfeld, came over from Athens on purpose 
to attend this meeting, and the discussion excited very general 
interest. A full report appeared in the Proceedings: issued 
with the last Part-of the Jowrwal It Is enough to say here 
that, quite apart from the merits of the controversy, the 
mecting had the undoubted effect of emphasizing the post= 
tion of the Society as the natural centre in England for 
discussions on questions of Hellenic archacoloey, and was 
the means of attracting several new members. 

The ordinary General Meetings of the Session have been 
fairly well attended, and interesting discussions have taker 
place. But as so many members live out of London, and 
the papers read are almost without exception afterwards 
published in the /owrna/, these meetings, pleasant and! useful 
a3 they are to the members who can attend them, are: not 
to be regarded as the most important part of the Society's 
work. Members therefore who cannot attend the meetings 
need not feel that their support is of no avail, for without it 
the Society could hardly continue to exist. 

Foremost no less among the original objects of the Society, 
than among its achievements, must still be placed the /owrmas 
of Hellente Studies, which has won for itself a high rank 
among periodicals of its class. The last volume. for 1886 
was in no way inferior to its predecessors in varicty and 
interest, Among the contents may be mentioned an impart- 
ant paper by Mr. Arthur Evans on Zarentine Terra-Cottas L 
a. second instalment of the valuable Aiwmttmatér Comententary 
on #ausanias, by Dr. Imhoof-Blumer and Professor Percy 
Gardner; Mr. Farnell’s papers on The Schoo! of Scopas and 
onthe Works of Pergamon ; Mr. EA. Gardner's paper on 
the Early Jonie Alphadet > Miss Harrison's on the fudgurent 
of Paris, as dealt with by the Greek vase painters; Professor 
Jebb’son Tike Homeric House iu relation td the Remains at 
Tiryns, and Professor Middleton's.on The Great fad tn the 
Matace of Tiryus, In the department of later Greek history 


i 


Mr. J. B. Bury contributed the first instalment of a careful 
paper on The Lomtbaras and Vettetians in Euboja, while Mr, 
Tozer gave some account of Gemistes Plethan, & Byzantine 
reformer of the fifteenth century 4.0. Shorter papers were 
contributed by Mr. J. T. Bent, Dr. Gustav Hirschield, Mr. 
F. B, Jevons, Mr. A. S. Murray, Mr. E. J. Poynter, RA. Mr 
Cecil Smith, Dr. Waldstcin, and Mr- Warwick Wroth. 

In regard to the Journal, as members. have already been 
taformed, two important modifications of the original plan 
have recently been decided upon after full consideration. It 
has more than once been suggested that a bibliography of 
new publications in Greek archacology, a summary af foreign 
periodicals, and a record of discoveries in Greece and the 
adjoining countries, might be added to the _fouraal with great 
advantage to members who have no facilities for keeping 
themselves informed of the progress of research. But the 
preparation of such a Supplement involves so much care and 
labour that it has been found impossible to make arrange- 
ments for it upon the same basis is the rest of the Journal, 
‘The acting Editor however represented to the Council that if 
the matter in this Supplement could be paid forata moderate 
rate he was prepared to arrange for its regular and efficient 
production; the progress of archaedlegy at Oxford and 
Cambridge, and the foundation of a British School at Athens, 
affording better facilities for work of thia kind than were 
available some years ago, The question was fully discussed 
at a Special Mecting, and the Council decided in the interests 
of the Society to adopt Professor Gardner's suggestion. 
The second modification is in the form of the fournal. A 
good many members have found the separate Plates incon- 
venient. The size of the Plates and their sepatate packing 
and carriage have moreover been @ source of heavy expense 
to the Society. ‘The extra cost of the Supplement made it 
necessary to consider whether a saving could not be effected 
in some other direction. After full consideration it Was 
decided to raise the size of the text to imperial 8vo. A 
single page plate in this form will be large enough to Hlus- 
trate most objects of antiquity, while a double page plate 
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will be nearly as large as those tow issued. The biblio- 
graphical Supplement will begin with the next number of the 
Journal, which will be issued early in July. Bat arrangements 
have already been made which involve the iseyu of one more 
volume in the original form. When this is complete an index 
will be issued to the first eight Volumes of the Journal, and 
also a list of the seventy separate Plates, which may be 
collected in & convenient portfolio. 

In consequence of representations received from several 
members of the Society, the Council have decided to set 
apart annually such a sutti as the Gnancial position of the 
Society may allow for the purchase of books for the Library. 
During the past year the following books have been purchased 
on the recommendation of the Library Committee: Over- 
heck's Mistery of Greek Seulprure, Boeckh's Corpus Jnserip- 
font Graccarnm, Mitehell's History of Greek Senippire, 
Waldstein's Essays om the Art of Pheidias, and Gerhard’s 
sluseriesene Vasenbilder, The first nine volumes: of the 
Journal of Philolasy, completing the set, have been presented 
to the Society by the publishers. Several important books 
including Mr. Head's masterly. #fivorta Nionerum, have been 
sent for notice in the new Supplement of the Journal, and as 
all books sent for that purpose will be eventually placed in 
the Library it is hoped that many valuable additions may be 
made in this way. Members are again reminded that 
presents of appropriate books are always weleome. Before 
long a Catalogue will be issued of the present contents 
of the Library, and future additions sill be recorded in the 
Journal. 

Among the objects stated in the Rules of the Society js 
the collection of photographs of Greek works of art, ancient 
sites and remains. Till recently the Council have not seen 
their way to any fruitful effort In this direction, But during 
the past year the generous offer of Mr. W. J. Stillman to 
place at the disposal of the Society the negatives of a very 
important serjes of photographs taken by him of the monu- 
ments of Athens afforded an opportunity. of which the 
Council gladly availed themselves. Mr Stilman's offer was 
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promptly accepted, and satisfactory arrangements were made 
with the Autotype Company for the reproduction upon an 
enlarged scale and in permanent form of twenty-hve of the. 
most important subjects, A complete set of proofs, mounted 
in a portfolio, was acquired for the Library of the Society, 
and the Autotype Company undertook to supply members of 
the Society with copies of the prints at a reduced rate. As 
acircular on the subject has been sent to every member of 
the Society, it is not necessary to enter here into any further 
detail, 

In the autumn of 1886 the British School at Athens was 
opened under the directorship of Mr. F. C. Penrose, and the 
grant of £100 made by the Society for three years hus 
accordingly been called for. Four students have been 
enrolled during the scason, and the results of the work done 
will be recorded in the form of Keports by the Director and 
some of the students in the next number of the Journal of 
flellente Studies, A grant of £30 was made in the autumn 
to Mr, J. Theodore Bent, in aid of explorations in the island of 
Thasos. But as £25 of the £50 granted last year was repaid 
by Mr. Bent the charge upon the Society's income this year is 
only £25. The results of the expedition have been decidedly 
encouraging, among the discoveries being an important 
fornale votive statue, with an inscription, an archaic statue of 
Apollo, two bas-reliefs,and many inscriptions. Mr, Bent will 
contribute some account of his explorations to an, early 
number of the /ournad. 

The financial position of the Society Is set forth tn the 
accompanying balance-shect, The receipts of the year, 
including the subscriptions of members and of libraries, 
the sale of the _/ierne/ to non-members, and the interest on 
money invested, amount to £914 158,20. The expenditure, 
which covers the cost of Volume VIL of the /Jonrna/, and 
ineludes the above-named grants to the School at Athens 
and to Mr, Bent, amounts to £792 14s. [t should be 
pointed out that the reccipts include Life Subscriptions to 
the amount of £o4 10%. A further sum of £300, including 
these Life Subscriptions, has been invested in Consols, making 
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4 total of £1,014 so invested, The balance at the bank on 
May 31 was £488 32 A further asset is the sum of 
495 75. O@. advanced towards the cost of photographing the 
Laurentian Codex of Sophocles. As all the other expenses 
of that undertaking have now been cleared off, the sale of 
the remaining copies will gradually cover also the debt to the 
society. Lastly, there are arrears of subscriptions amounting 
to about £150, On the whole, then, the financial position of 
the Society may be regarded as satisfactory. 

Since the last Annual Meeting 34 new members have 
been elected and 12 libraries have been added to the list 
of subscribers. Against this increase must be set the Ings 
by death or resignation of 28 members, so that the net 
increase of members and subscribers is 18; the present 
total of members being 627, and of subscribers 84, 

On the whole the progress of the Socicty during the past 
year has been, as this Report shows, of a satisfactory character. 
Good work has been done, and though the actual increase in 
the number of members has been less than in previous years 
there has at least been no loss of ground, As so much of 
the efficiency of the Society depends upon the support it 
receives fram every quarter, the Council once more urge upon 
members the importance of making the Society widely known 
among their friends, with a view to sceuring a steady supply 
of new members. 
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In moving the adoption of the Report, the CHAIRMAN 
allided sympathetically to the recent foundation of the 
Classical Review, and referred briefly to the chief archaco- 
logical discoveries of the year, The progress of research had 
been steady, if not sensational, and various institutions of all 
nations had been working with good result. Among these 
might now be numbered the British school at Athens, which 
had taken part in an important excavation on the site of the 
Temple of Olympian Zens. The Athenian: Archacological 
Society had been very active, and had discovered on the 
Acropolis ‘not only a large nutiber of archaic statues of great 
interest, but, in the space between the Parthenon and the 
Frechtheum, the site of a primitive temple, certainly earlier 
than the Parthenon, and possibly dating from the period of 
Piaistratus. The excavations at Eleusis had also been con- 
tinwed with @ood result. ‘The French School, besides the 
discovery of an aticient gate, ward to ‘Adpodl/otoy, at the 
Piracus, had conducted very important excavations at the 
temple of Apollo Ptoteus in Euboea, where numerous archaic 
figures, resembling the Apollo of Thera and others, had been 
found, as also many inscriptions. Further work had been 
done by the French in the island of Delos. Turning to indi- 
vidual workers, Mr. Colvin referred to Mr. Bent's investigations 
in the island of Thasos,and to Mr. W. R. Paton's examination 
of ancient tombs and necropoleis in Caria. In Cyprus the 
site of Arsinoe had been discovered, and in the course of the 
excavations had been found vases of really fime workmanship, 
ating, ami other objects, which promised a rich result from 
further explorations, If funds could be raised, a most im- 
portant excavation might here be carried on upon a most 
favourable site: The matter would probably be brought 
before members of the Society in the course of the autumn, 
In conchision, the Chairman dwelt strongly upon the: im- 
portance of adding as many members as possible, that the 
Society might have a large surplus of income each year, and 
‘be able to devote really adequate sums in aid of explorations 
a8 opportunity might arisc. 
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Mr. WATKISS LLOYD seconded the motion, and the Report 


was unanimously adopted, 


At the usual balfot the former President and Vice-Presidents 
were re-clected, Professor P. Gardner being added to the latter. 
Lord Lingen, Mr. Watkiss Lloyd, Mr. A, H. Smith, and Dr, 
H. Weber were elected to fill vacancies on the Council, Mr. 
Capes, Mr. Gow, and Mr. P. Ralli retiring by rotation. 


Mi. BENT gave a short account of his discoveries in Thasos, 

‘ These included (1) a Roman arch with three inscriptions re- 
cording that it had been erected in memory of certain emperors. 
and generals who had protected outlying parts of the empire 
from barbarian invasion. He had also found a statue of a 
female, probably a priestess, named Sabina. He had further 
uncovered a theatre, and found that each seat was inscribed 
with a name, the letters in some cases being of good date. 
A peculiar feature was a circle of large blocks of stone in the 
centre of the orchestra, each inscribed with two large letters— 
HP. PA, =E, &c, not, however, making up a Sentence. In 
the front of the theatre was a pretty Done colonnade, but the 
stage was of Roman cate. In the ficld adjoining the theatre 


was found a good archaic bas relief representing a banqueting 
scene. 











A RHYTON IN FORM OF A SPHINX. 
[PLATES LXXII asp LXXTIL] 


Tux rhyton here published was found in a tomb at Capua 


Gn 1872, as described briefly in the Jullettino of that year 


(p. 42); it was acquired in the following year by the British 
Museum, and was soon thereafter included, but only in one 
view, among the ‘Photographs of the Castellani Collection, 
pl 12, Alwnys touch admired for its beauty, both m the 
modelling of the Sphinx and in the drawing of the figures 
which encircle the cup above her head or occupy the spaces 
under her body, this vase has been seen at « certain dia- 
wilvantage, as I believe, from a defective interpretation of the 
subject painted round the cup. In the Bullettino this subject 
was ealled ‘Triton, Nike ani other figures,’ wad this description 


has remained unchallenged, But obviously the figure here 
named Triton does not end in the tail of a fish, ne a Triton 
should end, It is the tail of a serpent, and therefore he must 


be identified with some legendary person possessed of this 
combination—a human body ending im the coila and tail of a 
serpent. ‘There can be no doubt that be is Kekrops, Kéxpora 
erelpuicivy eiAiecorta as he ts described by Euripides,’ or ns 

2 fon, 1108 Tt should there tbo = cern thor abatract of hiv pepet bn the 
stated that the mnbject prprwunted on Mittheungen of the Roman [nstituto, 
this ruse was rightly (dentifiod br Lg. 1, till after my artinia was eet 
Hartwij he | ! ap in type. 
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he appears ino Berlin terracotta, representing the birth of 
Ericlithonios? On the term-cotta Athene receives the infant 
Erichthoniog from Gnis, who rises from the earth liolding- 
him up. pee 
On the vase with which we ore now concerned the in- 
cident) has advanced a step, Atheno and Gain have dis- 
appeared, and the three daughters of Kekrope have come 
ou the scene. Nike is offering o libation to Kokrops; the 
boy Erichthonios sits closely wrapped up in a mantle on a 
rick of the Acropolis, It is understood that in the mean- 
time Athene had confided the boy to the care of the threw 
daughters of Kekrops with injunctions as to secrecy, One of 
them, however, Pandrosos, had yielded to curiosity and opened 
the basket in which the boy lay. At the sight she mn frantic, 
We may assume that the frenzied figure behind Nike is 
Pandrosos; and thus while Nike is, so to spenk, congratulating 
Kekrops on the secrecy * of the birth of Erichthonios, his daughter 
lias exploded the arrangement, and the presence of the boy is 
in the way of becoming an open fact. One of the daughters, 
staniling befor Erichihonios, holds a sceptre—probably to 
indicate the sceptre which is to pass to bin in time Tho 
thin! daughter shares « little of the astonishment of Panlrosng 
Whiile Kekrops is yet unaware of the divulging of tho seeret, 
Erichthonios, on his part, appears to be still oppressed with 
taystery, if we may judge so much from his mien nnd from his 
betng closely wrapped up; the covering of his head js still 
conspicnous, though it has been pushed back ns if to show 
the beginning of his awakening to reality. We hove thus 
a better ifinstration, 7 think, than has yet been noticed of 
the lines where Euripides: makes Ion hang up a piece of 


embroidery,” 





1 drok Soil, 187%, pl Gi Mr Hail, 
iia, Num. p. 452, fig. 277, gives a 
eteter of Uyelens with Gola holding wp 
Krichthonlos, aud on tho same page lis 
«poake of o figure of Kekrops, alec on 
ao Ovyzicenne stater, A vase in the Hritiah 
Mitwctarrt, which hea generally poseed na 
d repreentation af the hirth of Vrich- 
thonlos, bs now deerribel os Athone 
roel ring the infant Dionyeem from tlie 


nymph Dirke See Rebort, rch, Marr 
chow, p 160. Tin the vase engraved in 
Getharl's dnertcmes Voseatidlder, TL 
pl. 151. 

* in the Barkin terre-cotia Rekropa 
placen ao Here on Lia lips te hnabbomte 
Uhat lie was atrare of tha weomey which 
Waal to fe maintained, 

3 Jou, 1163, 
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nar’ eladdov;y 6& Kéxpoxa buyartpwr oi \ae 

ovelpaiciy eiMecovt, 'A@nvalay revag 

divi yee 
Ton boing (line 54) ypvoodiiNaxe rod Ocod | taplay Te wayToY 
srotor Would have access 16 the stores of embroitenes dedicated 
in the temple, 

As regards the Satyr with his club and the female figure, 
possibly a Maenad, which oceupy the spaces under the body of 
the Sphinx, there may not be any explanation of them beyond 
that of more decorative effect. The Sphinx herself, however, 
sugeests a train of thought appropriate to the secrecy of the 
birt of Evichthonios, no lesa than to what befel Pandrosos for 
her excess of curiosity, It is perhape deserving af notice that 
in the same tomb with this vase were found (1) « deep cup with 
a wene of Demeter, Triptolemos and others at Eleusis, painted 
by Hieron? (2) a hydrin with Boreas pursuing Orcithyin, (3) 
another hydria with a somewhat similar subject, and (4) a kyhx 
painted by Bryges? with scenes from the comic stage, une of 
them recalling Aristophanes, Jirds, 12/2, where Iris enters. So 
marked a consistency in the selection of Attic subjects may be 
lield to prove what otherwise is very probable, that these vases 
had wll been imported frum Athens, as was the piece of em- 
braidery at Delphi representing Rekrops and his danghters, 
The date of this importation would be earlier than the date of 
the Jon (Olymp, $9), but uot mach so; and we must therefore 
suppose that both Euripides and the painter of the Sphinx vase 
had derived a suggestion or impulse from a work of art con- 
spicuonsin Athens im their time, What that work was does 
not appenr. 

T may here mention, though it is not strictly necessary to 
tlie present purpose, that Euripides in the chorus of the Jew 
beginning (line 184) of« dv raic taféacs “ABavais has been 
thought to have had in his mind a reference tw newly executed 
sculptures on the temple at Delphi? and indeed it would seem 
hardiy credible that he could lave introduced those allusions 
to sculptures which follow on in this chorns without some 

1 Mom, ctelt® Jmat otrehs Ix: 748i dwell, sti, pe S04 Now in the 
Annoti, xlit, p, 226. Now in the British Meru. 

Hitthh Miremnin. 'Wetker, Ake Dekmdler, Lp 

tion, del! Fant. Archoix. pl at: = 168. 
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“aceasion of public interest to make them acceptable to his 


audiance: On the other hand, if the sculptures which he 
there mentions werd really sculptures on the temple at 
Delphi, it is remarkable how approprinte they were to the 
subject of his drama, being all of thom connected with creatures 
of a serpent Gr semi-serpent nature. Firat we have Hornkles 
slaying the Hydra, then Bellerophon with the Chimaera, and 
again groups of deities slaying gimits, which perhaps we may 
assoine to have heén anguipede. If we aupposs, us has generally 
been done, that these groupe were selected by him from among 
this metopes of the temple, he need not have had any purpose 
to serve in mentioning them other than to help to strike the 
keynote of his drama, to form a sort of prelude to the great plot 
of Krewsn with her drops of Gorgon's biood, in which case’ the 
itguinent as to these sculptures having been then freshly 
exequted woul! not necessarily fullow. To the pediment 
urotps, representive, the one, Apollo, Leto anil Muses, the 
other, Helios, Dionvees and the Thyiades, he only refers with 
the words! bbdpaw wpocmrey «a\dufrtdapoy pas The 
mention of such subjects would not have helped to tune the 
minds of the audience for the drama that was to be evolved, ns 
did such a phrnse as cxévras «dovow ew telyens Natuoses 
Piyarror (line 206), Tt is commonly thought that the groups 
from the Gigantomachia which the chorns proceeds to notice 
liad been seulptared in the form of metopes, like the groupe of 
Herakles with the Hydra and Bellerophon with the Chimacm; 
but the phrase dp tefyers Acivoics Seema rather to indicaty o 
trattaltion fron) the metopes to the fiege of the temple seulptured 
with # coutinuoia composition like the Gigontomachia on 
large krater in the British) Museum? of the severe red-figure 
arty lis. 

To return to the vaze, it should be noted that the body of the 


Sphinx ts painted a soft, nearly creamy, white, which combines 


finely with the black, red, and vermilion of the reat of the 


‘ Heinated, Fopaget daas di frie, ahiey 2 19, 4, having hewn Inter 
He pe 151, bel eran from thbedllenoe = acilitions acxconiing to Lydnstel, Fou 





as fo the subjects of the pedimonts 
that (hote heel da faut tek heey aculye 
turma In-them at ibe ilate of Lhe fon, 
the greasy Franian apd Asitrm- 
stlunes, co ae koerw Chis froin Matin 


Welcker seems to be right di rejecting: 
tide vinw, Alm Pendouader, Lp, 168, 

© Engmved in Hovduuenn's Oigas- 
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rhyton. The feathers of her wings are only faintly rendered by 
modolling, the contours of them being strengthened by lines of 
a yellowish colour; the small feathors in the breast are indicated 
in yellow colour; she wears a necklace formed of three (Grorgan's 
heads of terra-cotta gilt suspended ona red line, Her lips and 
eyes are coloured, The hair over her forehead is gilt, the rest 
of it being inclosed in a vermilion cap on which is painted a 
pattern of fine sig-2ag lines in white. Between her feet is o 


inal) spout connected with the interior of the vase, anid pessibly 


meant to facilitate the cleaning out of so irregulurly shaped an 


interior, The Satyr and the female figure which occupy the 


spaces under the body of the Sphinx, one on ench side, are in 
red-with « black ground like the design round the cup. Both 
the drawing of the figures and the modelling of the Sphinx 
retain traces of the archaic manner, from which it may be inferred 
that the date of the rhyton would fall about Bc. 44). 


A. 3, Mupnar. 
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NUMISMATIC COMMENTARY ON PAUSANIAS. 
iT. 
Booxs IX. X., I. 1-38. 


Asp SUPPLEWENT. 
[Puates LXXIV—VIUL] 


Wits this third part cor Vumiamatie Cimamentary is completed. 
It consists of three sections -— 

(1) Boeotin and Phocis (Pous. [X_ X.) 

(2) Athens (Paus J. 1—38.) 

(3) Supplement; containing coins of Poloponnesua omitted 
in parts [and IL of the Commentary. 

The Athenian section of the work involved. great difficulties, 
espeeially in view of the fact that it was difficult to treat of the 
Athenian coins without reference to reliefs and other works of 
artof Athens, This difficulty the compilers have met ns best 
they could; the Athenian coin-lists were drawn up in the first 
instance by the Swiss colleague. 

Special thanks are due to Herr Arthur TLoebbecke and 
Professor Rhowsoponios of Athens for most liberal enrow of 
casts: also to Professor Michaelis for valuable hints and cor- 
rections m the Athenian section. 

F. Innoor-Bicmer. 
Perey Gakpxen 
PLATAEA. 

1.—Pane, 1x; 2,7. Wraraseie 6¢ vaog deriv" Hpas, Oiae dEtag" 
. TH Be" “pay TeXxelav xaXotet, rerolyras b¢ dobar 
usyiten dya\ua péya’ Aifow 82 auderepa poo Terre 
Anerion, Whakirétoug be deriv ~oya. frratla wal GAXo 
“Hoag dyatpa xadyjpevow Kad\yayos prance Nup- 

Pevopiryy de sv Cede dl Meyer towde dvapuiLovcw. 


‘Head of Hema to right wearing stephanos 
-dt-Anton, Fourth ontory, tmh, Photiades Paria. 
By Me Gat pl tx. 4. 
Similar head, facing. 
R Auton, Yourth ewntury. Vienna. Imh. 
PB, 3, Cat, pli 
Heid of Hera in profile, wearing pointed stephane. 
AM Auton. Fourth orntury.. Th, 
# Acton, nh ‘Nieme Boil. iti. ph 1x. Tz 
The reverse of the bronze coin ig a cow, which was sacrifice. 
to Hern. aso lnill to Zous. Seo Paus. 1x. 3,9. An ox was 4 
dudicatory offering of the Plataeans at Delphi: Paus, x. 15, 1, 
and 16, 6. 
The two silver coins with the liead of Hera are fixed by 
Mr, Head (B. Mf. Cat. \.c.) to Bc. 887-3874 They are thus con- 
temporary with the earlier activities of Praxiteles. We ennnot 
with confidence assert that they are in any gense copied from 
his-statue, but they will illustrate it as works of contemporary 
art. 
THEBES. 


1—Paus, x. 11,7. ‘Yrte be ror Sadporiarippa NiGow Papas 
deviv 'Awb\Awvog erieiqow Srodiou, merainrac be dro 
THe Tebpas Tar lepeiow 
tx.17,2. Statue of Apollo Boedromms. 
10,2. Statae like that at Brinchidae. 
Apou.o seated on eippus, waked, holding bow : behind Lun, on 
the cippus, his tripod, 
# Anton, Coin of Boootia struck at Thobes Ji Mf, Cat. Plow 5 
2 Pans, 1x. 11, 4. ‘Evradéle "Hoaxkctiy dot, ayakpa te 
rh pi» AOow Aeveod Lpduayos xaXovpevor, épyov Ge 
Sevoxpitov «al Ei Piov @nfaiaw 74 62 Foavor To apyator 
@nSatol re elvax Aacdddov wevopixacs wal avr@ pol 
wapiataro Eye GUT... «5 GnBaio 8 ya ev sols 
Geroig TpakiréAns eroinoe Ta wolAda tay éodewa 
eodoupermy die. 
$54 Herakles Rhimocolustes. 
26,1. Temple of Herakles Hippodetis. 
Henaxnes advancing with elub and bow; carrying off tripod; 
_- shooting; stringing bow = or strangling serpents, 
JR Anton. Fifth century. . 
eM, Cok, PL xan i$. Nee teil, W877 PL av. 
These types, representing the exploits of Herakles, are given 
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in the B. AF (ut. to me. 446—426, In any case they are much 
earlier than the time of Praxitelea, and can have nothing to do 
with his pediments. The Herakles holding club and bow is the 
most interesting figure, and seems clearly to stand for the Hera- 
kles Promachos ascribed to Daedalus, But it can resemble that 
statue only in pose and attributes; in the exeention the die- 
cutter followed the ideas and customs of his own time, Compare 
tho Messeninn com P rv. 
o.—Paus, 1%. 12,4. wAneior 6¢ Atortcov dyaAdpa, xal torro 
‘Ovacipsing drolnoe be CAou Apes bh Tol yokwod 
vov Bows Be of aides eipyararro ol pakiréXove. 
iX.16,6. wal éyyurara zol Gearpoy Acwieor vad 
dot érixinow Avciov. 
Bearded Dioxysvs, in long chiton, standing, kantharos, in 
right hand. 
# Auton, First century, A.b, Photialen (Xs) 
Heal, Coinage of Boontia, px. 95, 
Head of bearded Dionysus 
EL M Auton. Fifth and fourth centuries. 
#, M, Cat. Plott. £68, ke. Nem. Sit. 1877, pl a. 
Heda gong De 
AM. Co, FL vn. 5, 


The reading in the passage first cited is corrupt: Kayser has 
snggested drzyapog in the place of eAdjper bed rot. See Brunn, 
GALT. 297. The date of Onasimedes is unknown. The figure 
on the coin is certainly archnic, as is proved not merely by the 
beard and the long drapery, but by 9 certam stiffness of pose 
and handness in the outline of the back, We may compare the 
Athenian coin CC v1. 

4—Pans. r. 16,1. Temple of Tycha; 
29,0 0f Mater Dindymene. 
Female head iavreate and turreted, Tycme or CrueLz; pro- 
bably the former. 


Hlato Auton. Photiadea CK m} 
Head, Boeofia, p. 95. 


We may compare the head probably of Messone,on the Mes- 
senian coin Pm At Messene there waa a statue of Thebaa of 
the time of Epaminondas. 

5.—Paus. 1x. 16, 5. Temple of Demeter Thesmophoros, 

25,5, Grove of the Cabeiri, Demeter and Cora 


Heal of Dewerer facing, crowned with corn. 
RH Auton. BoM. Cet Pv. 6-8, Ink 


THEBES. 9 


¢.—Ornen Trrks at Thebes (see 2. I, Cat.) 
Posoidon seated and standing. 

Head of Poseidon. 

Head of Zeus. 

Nike, 

Athene standing, winged. See [mh Fliigelgestalten, Nwm., 
Zed, ut. pp. 1-50, ‘This type must represent rather Athene 
Nike than Athene Zosteria (Paus. rx. 17,3); the only Athie 
mentioned by Pausanias at Thebes. 





TANAGRA. 
1—Paus. 1x. 19, 6. Tod 62 Edpirov ny Eifocav xara retro 
dard tHe Bowray deelpyorros, . - - Nads 6 'Apréusdog | 
doviy evraiba cal dydduara AlGov Nevxod, TO pey | 


badag déper, Td be Eocwe toFevovey. - - - doinixes be wpo 
To iepod wepuecaw. 

Anremts huntress ina tetrastyle temple, spear in raised nighit 
hand, torch in left; on each side of it a palm-tree; below 
ship with sailors. 

Anton. Ping, Paria (Xm) 

M. 3. m1. 522, 310. 
Artemis as above, without temple, 
Anton. Pius. mh. (X 1.) 
Mion, -S. 111. 523, FTL (dog beshle Ler). 
In a distyle shrine, Artemis on a basis advancing to nght; 


olds spear and torch, 

#£, Cimmodus, BM. (2 ¥.) 

Artemis advancing to right, holding burning torches in both 
hands, 


The temple of X 1. contaming a statue of the hunting 
Artemis and flanked by palm-trees is clearly the temple by tho 
Euripus. The statue X v. is not greatly different from that on 
XK ut, and the difference in the number of pillars ts not 
essential. 

®—Paua. rm. 20, 1. Tavaypaior 68 olxeotyy adice Tlolawdpor 
~evéfar Neyovel. . . Tlotpardpor 82 yuvaied gacww 
ayayécbar Taraypay Gieyaricpa Aldkov Kopivy be 
dor és abriy werompéva 'Acomot atta elpeas. 

Heal of Poewasper : inscribed NOIMANAPOC, 


MB Auton. Toh. 
Nom. Zeit, 1577 7 20, 108. 
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Hel of Asopun= inscribed ACOMOC. 
# Auton. Imh. (X vi.) . 
em. 2et, LTT 1 0, 108, 


The head of Asopus is bearded; it does not appear to be- 
horned, or present the distinctive type of a river-gud. 

5 —Paus. 1.20, 4 “Ey Brod Aromaoy 7 pag Odas piev wad 
70 dyadpa dfiov, ov re by Tapiov «al foyor Kadha- 
pibos, Padua bl grapeyeras peitay era 6 Tplray. 

Under a roof, supperted by two Atlantes on pillars, young 
Dioxysus wearing nebris and boots; holds kantharos 
and thyraoy: below oe swimming to left looking back. 

#& Anton, Pius, BM. (Xo v1 

M. Aurel, forh, ead "ieavtie. 
Comimodiua Kh wali 


‘el, 
Num. 2a VT * pe 3011). E. Cortine. rok, Folk 1433, S55, 
P. Woltors: ard i TESh, ers) 


Imbhoof; followed by Curtius, publisheil this coin as giving a 
representation of the statue by Calamis, ae well as of the Triton 
in the temple. Wolters, howevar, maintaina (1) that the Triton 
at Tansgre was no work of art hat « specimen preserved by 
pickling; (2) that the type of Dionysua.on the coin is certainly 
not earlier than the time of Pheidins, artl cannot represent o 
work of Calamis. There is fores in these observations : perhaps 
a eclution of the difficulty may be found in this direction; the 
Triton may be introduced as a sort of mint-mark or local symbol 
of the city of Tanagra of which the pickled Triton was the chiat 
honst. And the bailding represented on (he coin may not be 
the temple of Dionysus, but a shrine with roof supported hy two 
Atlantes; and contaming not the statue by Calamis, but one of 
liter date. 

The following may bea figure of Dionysus :— 

Male figure standing to right, in raised right, sceptre or thyrene, 
mn Jef an object whieh looks like a huge ear of corn or 
banch of grapes, 

ME Augustus: mb, (Xf rx) 

This figure is 6n 0 small a-scale that the details are obscure. 
The gotl seems to wear a chlamys or nebris over the shoulders: 
whether he is hearded or beardless {s uncertain. Thin: | 
should from the analogy of the other small coins of Pisteare 
fepresenit a statue ; and it is more hike what we should 
expect in a Dionysus of Calamis than the fioure of tho 


previous coin. 





TY ANAGRA. a 


§-—Paus rx. 22, 1 ‘Ev Tavdypg 64 wapd th iepoy rab 
Atowicov Oduibas dori, 6 62 “Adpoditys, xa o TplTos 
riiy wad “Add kaos, ouod 2 adre [wai] “Aprejls te 

x. 28,0. Apollo at Delinm. écyhare of «al fr 

Miios Advis Noyots Te, oly elare pis AnMoavs, xat rp 

toy, ina dy Dawley vy dyakpa elipwr AoA Awpos 
drbdwxer adOry Tavarypalos & dip hcov. 

Archaio Aroto facing; holds in right hand a branch, tn left 
n bow: hair in formal enels, 

#Germanicu. Im, CK) WM. Bekhel, Sytfope ple. 10. 

Commodna (Germaniona!) fur, Sanciiw,, pi. 24, 201. 


‘This figure is of the usual archaic type, much like the Apollo 
of Tectoeus and Angelion at Delos (CC xt—xv.) and decidedly 
more archaic than that of Canachus at Miletus, since the logs 
seom to be parallel to each other ag wull as the arms, On the 
coin the hard outlines of chiest and hips are conspicuous. This 
figure may be « copy of the statue at Delinm, traditionally said 
to have come out of a Phoenician sbip. 
6.—Paua: 1x. 22, 1. “Eg 2 rod "Eppot ra iepa tod Te Kpiodopow 
vai ty Ipépayou eadotor, rol pay és tHe érixAgety 
Adyoucw by 6 “Eppijs cdicw drorpeyrar vocor Not pcodyy 
wepl rd Tezyog xprdy mepterey<cr, cai drt tours KRakapes 
érolncer yadpa “Eppot déporra xpudy eri ror cy 
Thy 82 “Eppa Xéyoure voy Upéuayow "Eperpeemr vaveiv 
€E EtBolas és tv Tavaypalay cyorrar Tog Te én Sous 
eFayaryerw mi THe pele, xal adrow are Edy Sor orley- 
vite apuvopeven piiota épyicadtas ror Evgotur 
spo, Keitar 6¢ dy tod Hpopayow re lepea rips [re] 
dxSpdyroy 74 brahocror tpagipras 66 iro zy dépbpqr Tar 
*Epuiy roti wogifouew. 
Henues Criophorus; naked, fucing. 
Mi Auton, oh. Mam. Zell 1877. 20, 100-7, 


WMC xn) Cat Plz. t2 Herlin, Loh. (QE xi) 
Prokennl Osten, [nadine L804, 11. 62, 


Hermes Promachus facing, holds im right hand 9 atrigil, in left 
a enlaces ({) 

#Htmjpn. BML (Xun) See however #. if, Cat p. Od. 

Hermes niked, his feet winged, staniling to right, enduceus in 
loft hand: beside him a tree on Which sits an eagle; 
ight hand rests on hip, left on tree. 
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“MC Aurel, took, Gk xe) Vewna Cee) 
Num, Zeit, WATT, 3, 114. 

The first of these typos (x1, xi) clearly reproduces the 
Hennes of Calamis. One arm of the god passes round the fore- 
feet aml one round the hindfeet of the ram; on one coin the 
hands seem to meet on the breast as in the well-known Athenian 
statue of Hermes carryimg a bull, on the other coin one hand 
seetns to be higher than the other. The pose of the god is stiff 
and his legs rigid: he is naked. He is also beardiess but 
whether his feet are winged, the scale of the coi makes it 
impossible to say. 

The-second type (Xl) is identified by means of the strigil, 
if it be a strgil, with Hermes Promachos, This type ueems 
to represent an original of the fifth century. The hair of 
the god is long, bis left ler is advanced and bent, but he can 
scarcely be said to lounge. 

The third type (XIvV.—XVL) is connected with the temple of 
Hermes Promachus by the tree whereon the eagle sits, which js 
doubtless the andrachnus of the story. At the foot of the tree 
is a curved object which may be a strigil, The figure is-youthful 
and wenrs short hair, but the pose is somewhat stiff, 

6.—OrTure tyres at Tanagra. 

Three nymphs draped, hand in hand, 

H Angostus, 2, M. Cof PL 1k, Vieuna (Xoxvu.) 

‘CE the Athenian coin (EE 11.) 
| HALtantys, 
1.—Paus, 15. 26,5. ‘Aso.f2 rot dpeve rotrov wevre dméyer 
kal Géxa otablous wékews dpelmia 'Oyynerot. gaci bl 
évravla olejca: Moredmros raida 'Oyynoriv, dey 
cuov 62 vaoe te xal dyaNpa Tloreddwoe fdeleevo 
‘Orynorion wal 74 Duras, b 6) Kal “Opnpos émryvece. 
Poserpon noked, charging to right with raised trident, 
MH Antes. Fifih century Imh, 4H, M. 
Mim Sell, JET], 225, 19. 


Onehestns was in the territory of Haliartus. 


T.—Paus, rx. 26, 8. 7d 82 dyad\wa 70 Aiovtcou wal abGus 


Tyrone staniding : holds patera and cornucapine. 
£ Demitian. 2. AE Cut ploeve. 1. GE xvii.) 
Mion. 3. 11. 535, 169 (turmted). 


THESPLAE. 12 


2 — Pana rx, 27, 5. ore be wail éréowbs “Adpodirns Mehawwidos 
lepdv, Kal Oéarpiar ve wal dyopd Bias Agia" evravéa 
'Horlodos dvdxerra: yadxovs, 

Head of Avaroorrs, with oue or two crescents in the field. 

MAston.. Fourth century oc, Flonmoe. 

BM, Cat, ph. xvt, 4-10, Imh. 


Aphrodite standing draped; the end of her himation falling 
over her je arm, her right hand outstretched over a 
draped figure, apparently female, who holds Hower and 
litte her dress. 

# Domitian. Imh, (2H xtx.) 

One is tempted to bring this group into connexion with the 
statues of Athene Ergane and of Plutus standing by her, men- 
tioned by Pausaniss (26,8), But the taller figure has none of 
the attributes of Athene, and the shorter fgure is clearly a 
draped goddess and no representation of Plutus The statues 
of Aphrodite resting on o draped archaic female figure are 
collected. by Gerhard in his paper Venere Proserpina, plates 
vii —xii, See also Ti Schneider, Statwelle der Artemis, Vienna, 
15356. 

id. Ornen types at Theapiac. | 

Apollo with linir in queue seated to right on cippus, in 
citharoedie costume; holds lyre. 

# VYemition, HOM. (Exx.) Ehorsopontos, 

Here again we are at first sight tetnpted to eee a copy of a 
niontument described by Pausanins, the seated statue of Hesiod 
thus described by Pausanias (90, 3): Ka@yras 82 «al "Helodes 
xifdpay éxi Tois yovacu Eyaw, ofbéy re olxeior’ Hardie popnua. 
‘But the figure is clearly beandless, which we can scarcely 
suppose Hesiod to have been Ib is, however, open to question 
whether Pauganias may not have tuken an Apello Citharoedus 
for a Hesict, 

Apollo draped, facing, bolds plectrum and lyre. 

HK Domitian, BoM. CX xxt,) Mhowsopouloa 

Voiled female head, wears calathos, 

BaAutm, #. M. Gat, pl xvi. 12-14, 

Veiled female figure, right houd raised. 

MH Tinmition. Th. M. 

CORONEIA. 

1—Paus. rx. 34, 1. Ipir 2 és Kopaverar ¢§ "A Nang ini 
aducco Bas, THs Trawdas “A@npas dort 70 lepaw. ,.. "Ey 38 
Te vag Yakxou qrerompera "AOyvas "Irwrias wai Ady 
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doviy dyaApara’ teyry O62 'Avyopaxpizon, palyrou re xal 
tpwpérou Perdiov, sdvéferan é¢-xai Kapitww wyadwera 
mr duov, Adyeras be nai rood, loddpay tepmpevny TH 
fem rixtapes TO Temenos coehPeih, kai aura THY A@yvay 
fama: To yeraus 66 Tis Peal thr Metotleeny dorefvan 
THs Vopyoves nebaryr. 

Heul of ATHESK facing, and in profile. 


® Anton. A. at = FL ori TG, 
Im. Noon. Zeid. L877, 20, GT. 

Gorgoneion, 

At Auinn. FM, Gai. pe TU, =, 
[mh. Wem. 2etl YSTT, 19, Oty, 
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Pros. 


1.—Pans, x. 3,5-7. Mention of Onomarchus and Phalaccys, 
Both names are foun! on autonomous eopper of Phocis 
BM. Cot. pp. 23, &e. 
DELPUL. 
1.—Pats. x. 5, 1.- “Eos & wad dyodoy Sia tis Aavkidos de 

Ta axpa tol Ueprarai, paxportpa tije tx Ackhap, ot 

perro! ai xava tabtit yaXer). 
Paksassvs within wreath; inacribed Myota. 
® Auton. Millingen, Reowed 1.11. Mie Saeclen. 1 179: 

In the engraving of Millingen, Parnassus appears to he 
depicted on the coin much in the style of modern lindseape- 
painting, a mountain with three summits. This is for Greek 
art n most unusual mode of representation, tho nearest parallul 
being the type of Mons Argaens on the coins of Cacsarcia In 
Cappadocia, and the mountains on two colina of Amisus, struck 
by Trajan and Hadrinn (Imih.) | 

2—Paua x. 5,18, ray 8 dd! jude ve Gea vadv gixebopycar 

pip axe vip iepie of “Apduerudves yenaator, dpyi- 
réxtvow &¢ [se] Sarivtlapas éyevero atvod Kopirlimg, 

X19, 4. Ta 62 dv rots devois, Eotiv “Aptremis xail Ant 
cai “Aqo\Aow wal Movoar-.... 7a pen 6) wowra abraw 
"APywatoy Mpakiag pabyrns Kakauides dori epyard- 
feos. 

4, 1. “Ev & 70 mpovaw re dv Aedsboly yeypappéva 
coriv m@eXrpara dvlparots €¢ Biow dypddm 82 bed 
avipoy obs yeréabas wobobs A-yourw” EXAqves. 

24,4. fornce Be cal dyd\yara Moipéoy Sitio deri 82 


DELPHT. in 


airiy tis rplrys. Zets re Moipayérys wal “ArodAwy 
odhiar raptetyKe Moiparyerns, 

94.5. “Ep d¢ rod raod ro dowrdre waplaci Te-¢s aio 
‘GAbyor, wal ypuroby “Awd\Nawos Erepow Gyahpa dwva- 
eLTAL, 

Front of tetrastyle temple, with pediment containing standing 
figures: E (Delphic £1) between pillars. 
= Seeley ee aay Beiteche. f Niret. 1. 115 [lexaatyle). 
The pediment is variously represented on these two eons : 
on No, xx. there seems to be a etanding figure with hand 
raised between two crouching animals; on No, XXL, there 
seom to be several figures, 
eupne oy APOLLO with six colurons at side: mm the entry 
statue of Apollo nuked, stanling, reeting left elbow on 
a qillor, his right hand advanced ; at his feet omphalos 
or altar, 
E FautivaSen, BM, (xtty.) Rhooeqeles xxv. | of M. Bo ri. P00, 48, 
Similar figure of Apollo without temple or omphalos— 
# Hodriss, Mre Parma (Xoxxvt.| Paria Rbousopoulos 
Apollo noked; standing to left, his right foot eupported on is 
square basis, holds in right hand lyre which reste ou 
knee, in raised left branch of laurel, left elbow rests on 
tripod, on the basis of which isinseribed TTYO1A: 
# Ualrian, Sestini, Mex Aaters, pl x, 2 
Forthis coin our only authority is the plate of Sestini's work, 
which is not sltogether trustworthy; the lyre seems impossibly 


emiill, and the letters TYOIA may be suspected ; in fet it 1 
not unlikely that the figure described by Sestini may be 
identical with that in the next description. 

Apollo naked, standing, in his right hand o branch, his left 
hand raised; behind hin, tripod on basis: at his fect, 
river-god (Pleistus, Paws. X, 8, 8), 

Mi Madrian, | Berlin (¥ 4) | | 

Hert, Blditer, Vo ph uvt. 8, fot. f. Nam, vit. 27, 

‘Tiere is an appearance of a staff in the left hand of Apollo. 

Tripod on stand. 

Bitisdtian- Remy, wpe 

‘Astinous Photisilea (Yo u.j Ch Zeit New, x0, pl ov 3, where the 
tripod ts inverted 

Altar boumd with laurel. 

4 Hatta B. M. 
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Apollo ‘standing; in right hand branch or patera: loft arm 
resting ou pillur and holding lyra. 

 Hadrinn, Mion. & itn 490, 94 (Vaillant) 
Caracalla, “Mion, 1 98, 31 ( Vaillant). 

The types thus far deseribed are such os can with rensonable 
probability be supposed really to represent the tomplo at Delphi 
and objects contained in it. First we have the front of the 
temple (XK Xx.) supported by six Tonio columns and sur- 
mounted by a pediment, in which muwiy be discerned a standing 
figure with art raised as if to strike, and two animals crouching 


in the corners. Steps lead up to the temple, The letter E,. 


which oveupies the intercolumniation, is no doubt the mysterious 
Delphie ef as to which Plutarch hus written: it here stands, in the 
shorthand usual in Greek art, for all the wise and witty sayings 
set up in the pronoiisx, Next comes a side view of the aa 
temple (X Xx1V.), the pediment occupied by a mero disk In 
the front appears a naked standing figure of Apollo, his elbow 
resting on a column. This figure repeated in X xxvi. would 
seem to be the principal statue of Apollo in the Temple, ‘Two 
other sets of coins present to us a figure in general pose closaty 
like this, but varied in attribute and detail. Of one set, only 
known from the descriptions of Vaillant, we are unable to figure 
a specimen. The other type appearsas ¥1, Here the figure 
af Apollo is doubly localised, by the presence of the river-god, 
and by the tripod on a stand in the buckeround, which triporl 
ja the typeof ¥ om Tt has been wrongly supposed that this 
tripod stands for that dedicated by the Greeks after Plataea and 
placed ou the brazen serpents stil] preserved at Constantinople 
(ef. Paus. x. 13, 9), wrongly, since in Pausanias’ time the tripod 
had already disnppeared and only the stand remained. Rather 
it stands for the sacred tripod whereon tho soothaaying priestess, 
the Pythia, sat to deliver her oracles, On the coin published 
hy Sestini it is inscribed Try @)A; this inscription, supposing it 
really to exist, is somewhnt atbiguous: it may indicate that 
the tripod was dedicated in memory of a victory in the Pythian 
games, or tt may have a more local signification, | 
Wheu we reach the question in what part of the temple the 
stalued copied on these coins existed we land in great difficultios 
The two statues motioned by Pausanios are that of Apollo 
Moeragetes, and a golden statue undescribed, kept in the 
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adytum. ‘The latter statuo ie mentioned by various writers, 
bat net deseribed. Wieselor (Denia. 1. 134) observes that the 
wtatuv probably beld a lyre, but even this is not completely 
established by the pacsagus he cites, Plutarch, de Pyia, orae. 16, 
Sulla 12. Ttis therefore not improbuble that the figure on the 
coing above mentioned may be the Apollo of the adytum, though 
we mist mention as.an ulternative possibility that that statue 
is repented rathor on some of the coins mentioned below which 
bear the type of a Citharnedic Apollo, 

The golden statue can ecarcely be supposed to he of earlier 
date than the times of Onomarcliis, or it would probably have 
heen ecized by him. 

Paus, x. 16, 3. Tow &2 irda Ackthow xadouperor oppadar, 
\Méov. weroinudvor Neveoil, Tabra eirad Td ev peo 79 
ways adtod Te ASyavew ef Aedsboi, x7. 

Gke. Tripod. 

Aer. Ottplialos; thus-reproemnted ©, 

Moearly Anton: Imb OM. ko, 2 f Yom 1 D4, 

# Auton, fama, 1 pl ui. 1% i 

Foustins Sen, B. 3L 

Omphalos, entwined by snake, and covered with net-work, 

Anton, Borla: Aen Noe. 1800, pl x11. §, 

SF ate : 


Omphalos on basis. 
Eatin. Tm, 
Ouphaloe on rock. 
Halas BM, Cot, pl. v.30. 
Apolio naked, standing, right hand resting on lead, loft hound 
half raised. 
A lisinon BM. (¥ 0.) 
Apollo Citharoedus, in long chiton, advancing to right, playing 
on. lyre. 
H Auto. Millingen, Aécweil, 11. 10 aml 1, 
Hailrian. FM. Copentiagen (¥ rv.) Berlin,  Whemenpoils 
Overbeck, Berichte der Kalix Séiha Gos, der Wiemnoch, V0. 
‘Apollo Citharoedus faeing, clad in iong chiton, holds plectram 
and lyre. 
Apollo, wearing limation, seated on omplinlos; right band 


A Votrion Borlin, (¥'v.) 

Apollo laur., naked to waist, seated to loft ou rovk, on which 
lyre; his right hand rests on his head, 

A Fausiina Seu, Vien, Scherttctify (¥ v1.) 

WaR—Vol. Vill ft 
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Coin struck by Amphictyans (x, 6,1), Obv. Head of Demeter 
welled and crowned with corn er, Apallo, lanr., clad 
in long chiton, sented to loft on omphalos; right hand 
mised to his chin, in left, laurel-branch ; lyre beside him. 

Mi Pourh cent, 6, M. (¥ vt.) 

Imh. Hertin. 

Inscription NPONOAOL AMMIKTYONEC. 

# Antinom. Ih, 2a. Nw. oo, pl iw. 3 

Heal of Apollo, linreate, 

A # Auton, Tetiin. Bom befor Themit. ) | 

HE Faistive Sou MOC vat.) Bhensopodhe, (Porz.) Tinh. 

We have here a large group of types of Apollo the origin of 
which we cannot refer to any known atatue at Delphi, The 
first type (¥Y wt) certainly has a statuesque appearance, and 
¥ tv. belongs to that class of representations of Apollo Cithn- 
rocdus of which the origin is attributed to Scopes, As to these 
see Overbeck in the #ericite of the Saxon Acailemy, 1886: 
Wiesoler (Denkmacler, 1. 1342) regards the figure on. the ooin 
ia % copy of a statue in the theatre of Delphi, The seated 
figures of Apollo cannot be traced back ton sculptarul original ; 
one of them (¥ Vil.) belongs to a period when we should expect 
the die-sinker to invent «a type for himeelf, and not to copy a 
statue; the other two are of imperial times, but cannot be 
identified. Tho Intter of the two howls of Apollo (¥ vat, rx.) 
is probably oopitd from u statue; the queue falling on the neck: 
of the pod behind, and the severe features seem to indicate a 
work of early wrt. 

Laurel wreath inscribed NYOIA (Paus, x 7, 8). 

# Antow Hadrian, Autow Pius Piawsting Sen. Comoalla, 

Trips! with AYOIA, 

Fe Auton. Urittuleted, Rese i, pp, vi, (te, Apalle Citheroedtim } 

Table with NYOIA. 

#4 Fiuting Sen, BOM. Mus, Civies, Velen 

3,—Paus. x, ‘8, 6. ‘Evedforrs 82 de the widor ciciv édeFns 
ween -+ «+ GTEtapToy 62 "AOnnix cadetras [povetas. Taw 
82 ypedpuitay top ra pore Maccakiora charet Pyypeet 
oti, peyeter Tod Friav a@ydakwaros pettow. 

ATHENE standing; spear in her raised right hand, shield on 
left arm. 

Aion, 8. li 20, 681, 





DELP if 


. This type may be compared with those of Athens (AA X¥., 
xvr), The poss and attributes of the goddess belong to the 
timo when the stiff archaie Palludia had been superseded by 
statues of softer outline and yentlor movetent, hut before 
Pheiding had entirely recreated the ideal of the deity 
4—Paus, x, $2, 7, Td de dirtpow 74 Keopixtor peylbaa re 
darepSddXer Ta elpnyuden, wal Cavin dre wera tor obeterat 


br" abro cai dvey Aaparripee 6 Te Spodor f¢ abrapwes 


ord row eéddhovs avéoryKe, Kal fidap Th pew dvepyoperce 
de wipyar, zAdov be 1 avi Tov apideu arate, aevre 
Kal dfda dv 7H ddader crakaypow ta iyey iva ravrag 
Joti tod derpov. ‘lepay 82 aro of epi tov TMapracor 
Kwpucioy re vat Nepdor wal Tlavoy padsote Pyperal. 

Pay waked, in liumot) form, seated on rock, iy wight hand 
podum, whic rests on another rock, : 

# adrian BM. (Y x01) 

Pan seated to laft in Coryeian cxve, 


EVadtno. Im (Yuan) Al. sf. Vem, t pl av. B 
Patineister, Dhudbeneder der OF, AL pe UO, 


Pauéaniis dowa not speak of a statue of Pans the repre 
‘éentations ou the coina seem to be mither of tho clas which 
‘Gndicate the presence of deities at certain localities than of the 
class which reproduce works of art. 

§.—Orner 'rrpes at Delphi: 

Altar wreathed, on basis, 

Madden, Im 1 3 

Raven on olive- branch. 

# Bailtinn. HM, Paris 

Lyre on rock. 

Eaten Munwh, 

Artemis os huntress, clad in short chiton, 

# Fuustine Sen. Patie. (Y X1v.) 

Mion: tr. 97, 20: Sup. m1, GOT, 55. 
Several figures of Artomis are mentioned among the donarta 
at Delplii. 
ELATRI. 

1.—Paus. x. 34, 6) "Earl 76 wdpare 88 toi dy GeGig Tipe wokeos 
Oiatpay re dave wai yadxody ‘A@nvas dyahpa apyaior 
raityy Tye Pedy Aeypovene dpival odio dri Tous omen 

Takk BapBdpavs. — | | 
"Prarelag 44 Soar eradlovs cixocw adeotyxer ‘AGnrag 

drixaneuw Kparalas (epo. 
cz 


has 
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§, To 8 dyakue érolncar piv xai toiro of Wodkwedovs 
waibes, Eats o2 faxevarpévey toy és patyny, wal erelp- 
yarra: tH dowlé: vay 'A@iyprt plunaa bei rh dawids 
Tis ADouperns tre “AGywaiay MapPivav, 

ATHENE in form of Pallodinm, 

# Auten. BM. (Pave) s&s 

Sitiilar; in field, tripod, 

a Auton, BM. ‘Linh, 

Athene charging to right with spear alvanced, shield on left arn, 

# Auton, TM, (¥ xv.) 

Head of Athene. 

# Aim, Paria, 

We tieet here with a difficulty: Pallas appears fighting in 
two different attitudes ; and it is impossible to say with 
certainty which is nearer to the sculptural work of the sons 
of Polycles, ‘Timocles and Timarchiides. But the date of these 
artiste i later than that of the eoing, and coutory. 10, 

ANTICYRA, 

1—Paus. x. 36,8. “Eovs $6 odio del mp Agudes Moceaive 
ot péya fepow, Aeyacw weotopyperor AMOois xexoviatas 
60 7a errés. tH 62 fryalpe dpiay XAhxov Teromperoy, 
ReBagxe be eri bcdhin te top ray wodaw ata tobTo 
fd fyee wal my yeipa evi TO ype, ev Se Th crepe yerpl 
Tpiaind €oTi" aura. | 

Head of Posetpox, 

2 Alen, Berlin, 

ett, Jf Wem VI 1G, Mer, Venn. 1848: pl 2 3 

2—Paus 5.37, 1. Tieordkeme Be dp éeFid, 800 padiera 
mpoclovre dx aire cradiovs, rétpa zd deve inn hil, 
poipa dépore 1) witpa, xal tepoy eo abrie wemroeypdroy 
dariv "Aprépidoe Epyor rey IlpafizPieus, bahe fyoucre 
Th Gefid xai inip tay der dapéraaw wapa 82 adryy 
cdow dy dpurrepd> péyelog be drip tye peylatay yuvaixa 
rb deyadpa, 

ANTEMIS eclw! in ahort chiton nil vanecing to right, quiver at 
aloulder; inher right hand bow, in her left torch; dog 
beside her, 

# Auten. Teerlin, (¥ xvi.) 

Set, f. Nam lc. See, Nem, Le. 

This type and the head of Poseidon are two sides of the same 
coin. The torch borne by Artemis is distinctive, and gives us 
réason to think that the figure of the coin is, if not exactly 





ANTICYRBA. El 


eopy, st all events o free reproduction of the Antioyran statue 
of Artemis hy the sons of Praxiteles, Cephizodotua anid Timar- 
ohus. The old reading was épyor rau Ipafiredous, and the 
statue ia cited by Brann (¢. A.) and other writers as a work of 
Praxiteles himself. And in fact the reading of our text does 
not exclude Praxiteles as the artist, cf, the plinise fpyor row 
Mipevos (ix. 30, 1) and compare Arch, Zeit, 1876, p. 167, 
ATIESS. 
L. (a) Paws 11,1. Athone Sunias: temple on the top of the 
promontory of Sunium. 
(bt) 1.1, 3. Athene in Piraeus, bronze statue holding lance, 
(ce) 1, 4 and 36, 4 At Phalerum. Temple of Atheno 
(fj 13,5. Near Cerameicus. Statue of Athene Paconia 
fe} 1. 8, 4. In the temple of Ares, sintue of Athone hy 
Locrns of Paros. 
(7) 14, 6. In or near the temple of Hephaestus, Statue 
of Athene with blue eyes, yNaveols Exor Tavs ad- 


Harkpove. 
(9) 1. 23,4. On the Acropolis, Statue of Athene Hypioin 


(by Pyrrias of Athens). 

(hi) 1. 24,1. On the Acropolis, Athene striking Marsyus, 
for picking up the flutes thrown away by her. 

(i) 1.24, 2. Onthe Acropolis, Athene springing from blue 
hend af Zeus. 

(j) 124,38. Ou the Acropolis. Athene producing the olive, 
and Poseidon waves. 

(i) 1. 24, 5, The Parthenon, Subject. of west pediment 
birth of Athone, af east pediment coutest of Atliene 
and Poseidon for the land. 

(f) 24, 3-7. Inthe Parthenon, Chryselephantine statue, 
standing, in long chitan; on her breast, Morlusa-head ; 
holding Nike and spear, shield at her feet, by her 

\(m) 1. 26,4, On the Acropolis. Seated statue by Endoeus. 

(sw) 1. 26,6. On the Acropolia Athene Polias, very sacred 
statue sail to have fallen from heaven 

(¢) 1.28, 2. On the Acropolis Bronze statue by Phoidias 
Promachos}. Lance-point and helmet visible on the 
way from Sunium: shield decorated by Mys. 
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(poe 28, 2 On the Acropolis. Athene Lemnis, most 
remaxkable of Pheblina™ works, | 

(9) 30,4; 31,4 At Colonua, Altar of Athene Hippia, 
also at Acharnae 

() 82,2. On Pentelious Statue af Athens 

(4) L.87,2. Temple of Demeter on sacred way. Athene 
and Poseidan honoured there 

(() 87,6. Temple of Apollo on sacred way, Statue of 
Athen. 

Th the following classification of the various types of Athene 
we would not be unilerstood positively to endorse the identifica- 
tons macried in the text of ooin-types with ancient works of 
art. But for the identifications there isin nach case much to 
be said, and as we liave not-apnes to diseias them at length, we 
necept them provisionally in order to obtain » basis for arringe- 
ment. Ifanyof them bo hereafter disproved, it will not destroy 
the valne of our work, 


1. ATHENE Panruesos (2), 
Athene standing, aegis on ber bresat: holds fn right hand. 


Nike, in left, spear: left hanil rests on ahielil represented 


a 


in profile. 

mh; HAC Toubhocke (¥ xvii.) 
Hemntrr Coll J. x. ga, ey. 

As last, shidld bearing Gorgoneion partly conceals her body, 

BM. (¥xux,) Beilé 258, 1. 

As last but ont; snoke at her-feot 

Z2B.M. (¥xx) Benle 25%, 

ili BR. M, y EL) Boule 253, 


-_ 





With these coins wa may compare the following type on a. . 


Cilician coin of the fourth eontury ne which seems also a 
reproduction of the Athoninn Parthonna. | 
Atheno facing, loldw in right lem! Nike, left hand rests on 
ahield, right elbow supported by trink of tree, 
AM. Canines, Types, plex. 28 Dy Layne’ ool. (Y xxin,) 
Also tetradrochins of Alexander J. and Antiochus VIL, Euer- 
getes, of Byria (Wieselor, Denk, 1 202) Be Mus, (ad 
Saleucidae, pl. xv. 4; pl, xx. 6, ike), | 
Pause. 1. 24,5. Méow piv oby drixerras ol Te xpvives Scheypyas 
eixiw,, . . . wall’ dectrepoy £4 sob apdvavy ypiawés eiow 


Head of Athene jn threes 





sited Athenian helmet; on the 


ATHENE PARTHENOS, 93 
wide of it Poegasiy running; over the forehead foreparts 
of horses, 


7 Auton, TM. wy EXtti) 

Hust of Athene in crested Athenian helmet, of which the 
ornamentation is obscure, but there scems to be an owl (1) 
on the neck-piece; wears necklace and wogis, 

# Auton. Loobbecke, Parma. (¥oxxrr,) Belli. 

With these way be compared ¢oing of Alexandria struck 
under Julia Mammuaes, | 

Bust of Athene in three-crested Athenian helmet: on the top, 
sphinx, on the side 2 Pegasus or griffin, over the forehead 
heads of four horses. 

Potin, BM. (¥ xxv.) 

The literature which treats of the Parthenos statue of Phoidias 
and its reproductions in statuette relief and coin ie so extensive 
that it is quite impossible bere to summarise the maulta which 
it establishes, The coins add little to our knowledge; but on 
one or two points their testimony i important -— 

(1) the. prop which on the Athenian statuette discovered in 
1851 supported the right hon of Atbene does not appear on 
the Atheninn coins; but it does on a loaden tessern at Berlin, 
which beurs the inseription A@E and reproduces the Purthonos 
atatue (vy. Sallot, Zeit. £ Num. x. p. 152.) On the Cilician coin 
above eited, the stump of a trée is sitmilarly introduced as a 
support, In our plates will be found several instances in which 
% prop appears to liave been placed under the arm of « statue, 
see EB L&Nxvit, NW xxiv, O rx,, T Vil, and more particularly 
the reproductions of the early statue of Artemis Laplirin af 
Patrae on pl. Q, and the seited female figure, pl. BE xvi, £¥U., 
who rests er hand op a column. 

(2) The animal on the side of the helmet of Atliene on lite 
silver coms of Athens is generally quite clearly a Pegasus (as 
im XXL) but sometimes, though rurely, certainly a griffin. 
The coin of Imporial times (xxtV.) gives us a nobler, andl in 
a0me respects truer, representation of the original, but the 
detailé cannot bo made out The com of Alexandria (XXY,) 
whi the Sphinx as a support of the crest, and distinctly con- 
firms the probability, established by coins and gems, that the 
visor of Athene's helmet waa adorned with foreparts of four 

horses, «Schreiber (Areh. Zeit, 1884, p. 196) remarks that 
owls are-gometimes found on the coins in the place of the fore 
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parts of horses; such coins are entirely unknown to us; the 
forepurte of horsea are universal, jn it can searcely be dowhtedl’ 
that they represent someiliing which existed over the forehead 
of ‘the Parthenos statue, A curidus Variant, however, occurs in 
the gold relics of St. Petersburg which give the head of the 
Parthenos (Athen, Milfheil, 1883, pl xv., p. 291), In this case: 
a ephinx supports the ecrevt, flanked by Pegasus on each wide; 
bunt over the forthead, in the place of the foreparts of horses, 
are foreparts of griffins and stage alternately, 
2. Ariexe Prowacnos (p), | 

Athene fxoing, head left, spear transversely in night hand, 

shield on Iuft arm, meets i) birest, 

AM (Each Tink: Loobbenthis (4 i.) 

Teale 390, 7, Lange in ark, Zeit, 168 i, Ia7, 

Similar: before her, enuke. 

Hunter, pl) x. 30. 

On the whole. Lange's idmitifieation of ‘this typo as a 
reprluction of the Promncliow of Pheidiis seems eound, He 
Maintaing that the tum of the head visible on ‘the coin 
reproduces ia turn of the stutue's head which was directed 
towards ita right shoulder. He considers that the relief ancl 
statues published by vou Sybel in the Athenian Afittheil, 1880, 
p- 102, also roprosent Athens Promachos. 

3, THe Acnorots: 

The Acropolierock + on it to the left the Parthenon, to the 
right 4 staircasé lending up to the Propylasn: hetweon these, 
figure of Athens on basis; below, cava in which Pan seated 
to left, 

= Banil bok. Laas ie eck Soe Sak nto 

Similar; Propylaca lower down, and type of Athene different. 

# Vienna (2 ¥2.) Rhomapeulon 

Similar, right and left transposed. 


6 Would, B94, 2 Berlin, Michnalie Pores. chery, mnetay po T, 4, 
locbbevke (Z v1.) 


HL ty, and v. of the plate represent roughly the Acropolis ins 
seen from the north-west angle, in which depect the marble stnir- 
ease Jewling up to the Propylaca.would appear on the uxtreme 
right, next, the Propylsea thoneelves, next, the hronse Athans, 
and next, the Parthonon: the Paneion being somewhat to the 
left of the staircase. The stoirenes ig the principal feature 
of the view, this ésyow tis draSideews wos executed in the 


THE ACROPOLIS. 2% 


reign of Cnits (OLA. iii. 1284-85), The coina are all of the 
age of the Antonines’ When, however, we come to a con- 
kulerntion of details we find much want of exactness. Tho 
Tropylues are very inadequately represented, and the orientation 
of the Parthenon is ineorrect, M. Beuld thinks that Pan is in 
the act of playing on the flute; but this is very doubtful, 

But the most important point is the type and attitude of 
Athene, It is clear from the position of the statue that the 
Intention of the dic-cutter was to represent the bronze colossus 
of Pheidias which stood in the midst of the Acropolis, and we 
ought thus to gain some evidence as to the details of that 
colossus, But any sucli hope ia destined to failure: On some 
of the coins such aa Z1v,,a8 Lange lias already observed, the 
type represented ix clearly that of the Parthenos. On others 
(as Z ub) she clearly holds Nike in her right liand, but her 
left seems to be raised, It is further a doubtful point whether 
the Ei peeniest differences between Z tm, and Z rv. do not arise 
‘poere oxidation, 


4. ATHENE «x Penmwents (4). 


Athene tunning to right; in left shield and spear; right hand 
extended, benvath it olive entwined by snake; | it 


ES owl, 


ZB Mae Ink 
say eke Met ee. 1870 pl xxx. &. 
rin Jer. Pell. ir; S52. 
Schrmtder, Die ebwel der Athos, 1880, pl. 


Similar figure ; no olive, but to right snake or anakes. 
2 Loeblecks (Z 1x.) Rhowiopoulos 
Theulé, 300, 10 and 11. 

Similar figure ; no olive, but to left anake. 
& Lochbercke (% x.) 

With these -we may compare the following :— 
Similar figure, plucking with right band twig from olive; 

tinder olive, owl on pillar; to rghit, altar, 


# Homan. medallion of Commodus B. M. (3% z,) 
‘Frokaey, p. 137, 


Similar figure, holding in right hand Nike, 
AL of Tareas: Balhinas, £e. 

R, Schneier (op. eit;) discusses the origin of this. type which 
‘iw widely copied in soulpture (4g. Olarac, pl. 4624, No. 8554. 0 
small statue of Pentelic marble in the Capitoline Museum) and 
in reliefs, as well ng on come and gema. By the aid of a puteal 
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discovered at Madrid (engraved nlso.in L. Mitchell's Mistery qr 
Sculpture, p,350) he traces the running figure of Athene back 
‘to the east pediment of the Parthenon, where the birth of the 

~ goddess ts depicted. The resemblance of the coin-type to 
Athone on the puteal is very striking; but on the other hand 
we lack apy satisinetory proof that the design on the puteal 
closely reproduces: that of tle pediment: Other writers, as 
Frivilericha (Bauaeine, 401) and Mr: Ernest Gardner (Journ, 
fell. Stud it, 252) have seen m the type reproduced in statues 
and coins of this group Atheno from the west pediment. 
‘Certamly she is closely like the goddess in Carrey’s drvwing of 
that pediment, only turned in the opposite direction, The 
attitude of the right hand is enigmatic. Mr. BE. Gardner sees 
in ita gesture of triumph as the goddess points to the olive of 
her creation, but on the Roman medallion the goddess is 
distinctly plucking an alive-spray from the tree. 

Thus it cannot be consilered certain which of the podiments 
has furnished the prototype of this running Pallas: bat it ia 
not improbable that she may be traced ta one or the others, 
her likeness to the extant firure eallad Iris in tho easturn 
pediment strenuthons the presumption, 

A figure closely similar occurs in « round temple ana gent, 
in Wieseler, Dentwdler, 1. 216¢. This may bo regarded as_ 
telling against the identification here proposed, but mot with 
great force. 

+, ATHENE aNp Posxmpon (& and jj, 


Olive-tree entwined by annke, owl seated in the branches. To 
loft of it Poseilon, in whose mised right hand trident 
pointed to the ground, anil on whowe left arm chlamys; 
at his feet dolphin. To right of it Athene, ght hand 

- a@dvanced,in left shield and spear. _ | 

Ana Pemerrin(t te ng Pe tated) 

Similar, ow! and dolphin wanting. 

A lmh. (2 xt.) 

Athene standing to right; shield behind her, her left stretched 
towards olive, round which snake (wines: owl on olive. 
On the other side of the tree Poseidon standing to left, 
his right foot resting om m tock, left hand -resting on 
trident, right hand advanced. | 





ATHENE AND POSEIDON, a 

AP roa Duskwiler Ne 23a. 

Athetie standing to left, grasping with right hand olive-tree, 
against which her spear leans, belind her shield ond 
snake: on the other side of the tree Poseidon to nght, 
his left foot resting on rock, right hand resting of 
trident, left hand advaticed, 

Roman medailion of M, Aurelia 

Prov, Museum, ‘Boon (2% xv.) . 

ef, the relief published by Hobert in the Athets Miltheddduyre for 1852 

We have here two entirely distinct groups, each comprising 
Athens; Posenton, and an olive-tree etitwmed by a snake The 
first group (XI, Xt, XIV, XVT) is closely like the colebmted 
yroup on the vase of St. Petersburg published by Stephant 
(CR, 1872) and repeated in thie Journal (m1. p. 245), where 
some aceuunt is given of the various interpretations to which 
the group has given rise, In the other group (KV, XVI) 
Athene and Poseidon are nét in conflict but at rest, and 
apparently engaged in colloquy. One is naturally tempted to 
bring the former group into connexion with the west pediment 
of the Parthenon, am! to regard the Intter group 8 connected 
with the anathema on the Acropolis mentioned by Pausanins 
in passage j, A noticeable point in the coins of the first 
group is that the enake tm in ull cases distinctly hostile ta 


5. Aruene STanpDING BY OLIVE. 


Athene standing to left before olive-tree ; in her right hand 
spear held transversely, in her left shield which rests ou 
the ground. 

ZETRM. Rhonaopoulos, Bibl. Torin, (2 xviii.) Anake twinrd pound tree. 


HM. (2 xix.) Owl perehed in tres. 
Lo Gel a fi 


Looh bac at foot of tres, 


Beulé, 890, %. Owl in tree, anake-at foot. 

This Athene may perhaps be part of a group, which, when 
complete, would include Poseidon on the other sida of the tree. 
On one specimen (Z xvut. B. M.) tho snnke which is twined 
round the tres seema to bo looking at an enemy, who can 
gcnreely he other than Poseidor Qn the other hand the 
Athena of these coins ia not exactly like the Athene of the 
groups above cited; more, however, like the goddess in the 
second than in the first group. 
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6, OLIVE-TEEE, | 
Pans, 1. 27, 2.—Olive-tree in tample of Athene Polias:— 
Ilepl é¢ +i¢ cAnday older Eyouriw GAXo elsreiy i +H Geni 
paptupioy yerécias toirra és ray dyava tow él ri 


Olive-tree with snake ond owl, 
AEF M. we, 

Beulo, 391, 7-11. 
Olive-tree with owl and amphora. 


AB. M.  Loettmisdos, de, 


Olive-tree, owl, amphora, palm-tree. 
& Rhoserpen lion. 

Hama, t, pl. ary, 14. 
Olive-tres, snake, and dice-box. 


r. | 
Rania, Fz, 2 . 
Olive-tree, anake; owl, and dice-box. 


o iiath LDA. 
7. ATHENR AND Mansyas (A) 
Athene standing, dropping the flutes; before her Marsyas in 
an nttitude of surprise. 
2 Athen Mua Elousponlos (2% xx.) 

Bent, p. a. 2, Naim. vit, 21M, 

Overbeck, Or, Plawik. t. 98. 

Witseler, tealumuider, No, Sau, 

Athens to left, right hand advanced. at hor feet serpent: 
before her Marsyas in an attitude of aurprige, 
ABM. Turin (Z xa1.) 

This is au interesting group, and we find in it traces of 
sculptural origin, although Atheno js: not. as in the prnip 
described by Pansanias, striking Marsyas. Wieseler gugoeats 
(Nachrichten der &. Gesellsch, a. Wis, Gottingen, 188%; p. 324) 
that the reading Mapavay srafowce is corrupt, and that a 
better would be Mapeiiay addodwra dvaracoued. Cf. however 
Michooclis, Jus. dear, ercta, PD, atl Petersen, Ark, Zeit. 1880, 
who explains the phrase of the text 

Several writers whose opiniona are summed up by Overbeck 
(Gr, Plastik. 1 209, and note 165) sgree in regarding the 
Marsyas of the coin, which is like a marble statue in thie 
Lotermn and a bronze statuette im the British Muscuni, as 
copied from the Marsyas of Myron. ‘The attitude of Athens is 
on the two coins different, and ag they are too ill-preserved for 


ATHENE ANT) MARSYAS. 2 


us to judge of it in detail, wo must content onrselyes with 
saying that she is in a quiet attitude, indicating neither anger 
nor hostility. Pliny-speuks of a group by Myron. thas, ( evi) 
anfyrum admerantom tilias ef Alenercam, which phrase applies 
fix better to the group of the coin than the phrase of Pausanias; 
it thus appears not unlikely that we may have here a repro- 
duetion of the group of Myron, which may have beon preserved 
at Athena. 

We next reach a nuinber of types of Athene which cannot be 
definitely traced back to « sculptural original: some are mere 
varieties of the types already described, some are new, and offer 
n field to investigation in future. 

8. ATHENE NIREFHOROS 

Athene standing to right; spear in raised right hand, Nike in 

left; himation round waist. 


ATM: tovbborke. Puria (% oxime) 
Aerie PS Roseher'a Lerieon, pa. TO. 


Hooli, ti, 6. . 
Athene standing to left; holds in right Nike, in left spear, shicll 
lung’an left arn. 
FE Liotbecky (ZX X00,) 


Athetie standing to nght; in right hand Nike, in left spear; 
at her feet snake to right; behind her, owl on pillar. 
2B Naples (Cat No 7150) (AA1) 

Tlie firat coin under head 3 belongs to the class of figures of 
‘which the Pallas of Velletri is the most noteworthy specimen, 
Fartwiingler in Roacher’s Zericon, p. 702 describes the class, 
which aems to have originated in the fourth century, 


). ATHENE HOLDING OWT. 


Athene:-standing to right ; owl in left hand, patera (7) in right; 
clit in long chiton 
Alm: BoM, ‘Loebhecke (AA TL) 
Bene pe te7. 1,2 7 
(Oe. flea al Zeus ot Head of Artemis) eer 
Athene standing to left; owl in right hand, spear in raised loft; 
himation over shoulders. 
OE. ML PAA) os: 
Athene standin to night ; owl in her right hand, in her left 
| spear hold transversely; coiled snake at her feet, 
£ lek. Lechiecke, Mhouwpeulue (AA ff.) 
‘Hianter, pl a: 83, 
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Athene standing to right; owl in right hand, spear in left 
hand, shield ow left arm, himation over shouliers: 

ER M. (AA +.) | | 

Athone standing to right; in raised tight hand owl; behind 

her owl on pillar, 

£ Uhonsopoules, Leothecka. a | 

OL Milller-Winsoter, Famubmiiier, 11. $e. 229, where the object iw the hani 

om Mallee te ilentified eo pomogranate, . 


The first described of these types is the most important, and 
wema clearly to portray a sculpturml original of the carly 
period; there is in the pose something of archaic stiffness. 
Beulé suggests that it may portray the Athens Archegetis, of 
which the acholiast to Aristophanes (ves, 1515) BAYS yhaiwa 
elyerer TH yerpi. But this plirase is noi distinotive, the owl 
being a osual attribute of Athone: we are equally likely to be 
right in considering the present type os Athens Paconia, 
Athens Hygieia it cannot be, na tliat statue held a spear in the 
left hand : cf. Michaelis in Athenian Mittheil, 1, 289, 

10. ATHENE HoLoInG .PATeRa, 
Athene facing, head to left; patera in right land, spear in 
left; aliield on left arn. 
sh Lochhecke Thoosopoulos (AA Vi.) 
Atbene facing, liewl to leit; in right holds patera over altar, 
in left spear; shield on left arm 
 Tunter, yt. = 4 
bi, 25d, 3, 


Ss 





Tow 
As lost, but left hand resta on shield ; to left of altar, olive, 
with anoke ond owl, 
JE Boule, S54, 2 


Il. ATHENE sTANDIxe, ARnwED. 
Athens standing to left; her raised right resting on spear, 
shield behind her; wears himation. . | 
& Tanti, tad, 8, Imboof (AA vir.) 
Athene standing to night; holds in mised right hand ‘spear, 
left rests on shield before her, | 
& Lochteche (AA ¥TiT.) 
Athene stamling to right; holds in raised right hand spear, on’ 
left arm shicld; snake at her feet. | 
J Lloeliecks (A A ix, | 
12. ATHENE ARMED, Rexyina. 
Athone running to right, looking back, right hand outstretched, 
in left shiek! and spear; drapery flying from her shoulder; 
before her, snake to right. 


ATHENE ARMED, RUNNING, m 


Parle [AA &,) 
Atheue running ta right, right hand outstretched, on left orm 
slield; before her, suake te right. 
EB Lnebibioks (AA x | 
_ The former of these two types ia closely like the nbove- 
desoriliod figure of Athene from a pediment (Z vo1.-x.), the only 
noteworthy differance being in the position of the iiyht arm, 
which in the pediment type is oxtemled backward, im the 
present type is stretchad to grasp the edye of Atheno’s shield. 
This latter type is remarkably like Athene (or Enyo) on the 
coins of the Lucatians aud Brottians of the third century. 
Athene moving to left, speur transversely in right hand, on 
left arm shield ; before her, snake to left. 
Ai Loohbeicke (AA sit.) Bhtremponiton, 
Athene moving to left, right hand advanced, in left. shield and 
spear; before hur. snake, behind her owl, 
‘B Vesbecko (AA x11.) 


13. Atnese Ficurr, 
Athene fighting to right; im raised right hand thanderbolt, on 
left, arm shield. 


ABM. (AA Ziv.) be Boforn her snake, hore's haul er other ermnbal. 
Renlé, 380, 1-3. 


Athene fighting to right; in raised right hand «pear, on left. 
— armicshield. 
ARM. fAA xv.) 
Similar figure; behind her, elive-tree entwined! by snake; 
before-her, owl, 


2B. MM, (AA eth.) 
Teulé.: 300, 13. 


Similar figure, charging rupidly to right, 

HRM. {AA =H.) 

Athune charging to right; in right hand spear outstretched, on 
Jaf arm wegis, 


& Locbbecke (AA xent,) HM. (AA ore) 
Bauin, 300, 1; 06, 


At her feot snake, owl, or other symbol. 
These types seem to represent successive stages in the 
aes of the normal Athens Polins. 


14. ATHESE HOLDING OLIVE-BRANCH. 
Atlwne standing to left, holds in right olive-branch over coiled 


sunke, on left arin shield, 
Ee Beule 300, 4 | Monier, 21-10. 
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This type closely resembles some of those mnged under 
Athene ronning. Compare especially AA xitt. 
15, ATHENE VOTING. 
Athens facing; left land on hip, in right, vote which she 
drops into wrphora; beside her, alield. 
ry Rhounepoules. 
This coin is very obscure in details; it may represent Athene 
Areia, of tho Areiopagus, cf. Paus. i. 28, 5. 
16. ATHENE SEATED, 
soon seated to left on throne; Nike in right hand, apear in 
| eft; shield behind seat. 
¥ Paid (AA tz,) mh ke 
Beulé, 390, 1 


Atheno seated to left on throne; patern in right hand, spear 
io left; shield behind seat; before her olive-tree, 
BM. (AA 2x1.) Loohbecke, 
17. Atuexk th CHantor, 
Athene, holding spear advanced, in galloping biga to right. 


GM. (AA x31.) Imk. Kligneoponios (ermal size.) 
Boalé. 960, 14 and 16, — 


Similar figure in quatriga, 

HLM. Losbheeke (AA x3.) 

Athene, with spear in raised! night, in galloping biga. 

i, M. 

18, Atuese-Nikzg, Cf Paus. 1 22,4. Temple of Niko 
Apteros. 

Athene or Nike winged facing, clad in chiton and helmeted, 
holils in left hand a standard surmounted by an archaic 
Palladium. 

M Copenhagen (AA xxiv. | 

fee. Nom. 1858, p O57: Wimeler, Puan, 1, 25). 

(overs, AG) Owl) 

This ism romarkable and unique drachm, assigned by 
M. Benld in the Revue to the time of Conon, It was perhaps 


intended to cirenlate in Asin, and in fact was probably issued 


from an Asiatic mint, It cannot be said with certainty whether 

the representation should be elled Athene or Nike: the helmot 

and the Palladiwm are in favour of the former attribution. We 

have no reason to think that it reproduces a statue; cortainly 

not that of Athene Nike on the Acropolis. 

2. (a) Pous. & 1, 3, At Peimens. Bronze statue of Zens, 
holiling sceptre and Nike. 


ATHENE NIKE. 33 
(i) 11,3, At Peiraens. Statues of Zeus.and Demoa by 


Leochares, 
fe) 11,4 At Phalerum. Temple of Zeus. 


(#) 1.2, 5, In the gymnasium of Hermes. Statue of Zeus, 
fe) 8,2 Near the royal ston, Zeus Elentherius. 
(f) 1.3,5. Tn the senate-house. Xoanon of Zous Bulacus. 


(9) 1.18, 6. Inthe Olympieium. Colossus of Zeus in ivory 
and gold, eet up by Hadrian. 

(i) 18,7. Inthe Olympicium, Zens in bronze. 

(i) 1.18,%. Templeof Zeus Panhellenins and Hem, founded 
hy Hadrian. 

(jj) 124, & On the Acropolis, Statue of Zous by Leo- 
shares. 


huey 
(k) 1.24,4. On the Acropolis. deus Policus. 
(1) 1.32,2. On Hymettus. Zeus Hymettius. 
(mm) 1.92, 2.° On Parnes, Bronze statue of Zous Parnethius. 
(w) 4. 82,2, On Anchesmus, Zous Ancheamius. 
Znvs naked, thundering, left hand advanced ; archaic treatment 
of hair and beard ; at his fect, eagle ; sometimes symbols 
in field. 
ZB M ke Imh. [BBs) 
Beuki, 348, 281, 367, 305. 
Zous naked, standing, thunderbolt in right hand which hangs 
down; left: hand advanced. 
# Munich. B.M. Im (BB tt) 
Zeus naked, standing, thunderbolt in right hand which hangs 
down, in left patera over altar entwined by snake. 
# ft. M. (BB tt.) 
Boule, 34, 1. 
Zous seated, naked to waist, Nike in right hand, seeptre in 
left. 
£B.M, (BB tv.) 
Beuld, 204, 2 
Jahn bas proposed the theory (4, Afemor. dull Fret, A, p. 24) 
that the more archaic Zeus (L) on the coins is a copy of the 
archaie statue of Zeus Polieus (4), and the Inter Zeus of a 
similar type (11.) is a copy of the statue by Leochures which 
stood beside it (/). On this theory Overbeck (K, af p. 54) 
remarka that Jaln’s identification of the archaic statue of Zous 
Polieus though not certain is probable; and certainly its 
parallalism with the recognized type of Athene Polias (AA x1V.) 
is im favour of mich identification. To Jahns argument as to 
1.6.— VOL. VI. D 


ge ee 
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the statuo by Leochares; Overbeck adds that the altar in front | 
of the figure on the coin (101) may etand for the alter whieh 


stood lefore Zone Paligus, where waa performed the onuval 


corny of the Duplumia or Diipulin (Paua, 1. 28, 11.) 
The sented figure of Zena (1v,) |e very probably copia from 
the colossal statue set up by Hadrian: in the Olympieium (9) 
which would naturally be a copy of the chryselephantine statue 
hy Pheistins at Olympia. 
4a) Pous, 4 1, 3. At Petraeus Temple of Aphrodite, 
founded by Conon, after. his victory at Cnidua, 

(i) 2b Promontory Colias. Statue of Aphrodite Colias 
dnd the Gienetyllides. 

(oc) 18,4 In the tomple of Ares’ Two statuos of Apliro- 
dite, 

() 204,77.) Near the Corametoua, Temple of Aphrodite 
Vrania: statue by Pheidias of Parian tnarble, 

() 1.192) Lethe gardens (sion). Terrple of Aplirodite, 
and hern of Aphrodite near, called Urania, eldest of 
the Mocrne, 

(7) % 22, 5. South of Acropolis: Statues of Aphrodite 
Pandemos ; new, but good. 

@) 1 25,2. On the Acropolis. Statue of Aphrodite by 

| Calamis, deiieated by Calliss, 

(A) £37,7. In the pass to Elousia, Temple of Aphrodite, 

(}) 2.20, 2 In Street of Tripods, Standing Eros and 
Dionysia by Thymilua | 

Aplindite does not seem to oceur on coins of Athens. The 

figure deseribed by Benlé (p. 225) asthe Syrian Aphrodite is 
Isis that figured ie Aphrodite with the Genetyllides is the 
Delian Apalla, 
Bros facing, with tight hand crowns himself; in his loft 
& pole. 
A Tesh. 


Raoul, 222 
ented, Arne may A. p. B. 


4. (a) Ponscr 1, 4. At Munyehia. Temply of Artemis Muny- 
chia. 
@) Lit, 6. At Agra. Temple of Artemia Agrotera: «ai 
To dyahya ba retro Eye Tafov, Pa, 
(\) 123,7. On the Acropolis: wal “Apriépibos depow ove 
Bpavporiag, Upafirékous wiv téyim 1O ayahpa, 77 





ARTEMIS, 35 


beg 62 dotiv ara Dpavpawoy dijyov ro Groza. wal ro 
apyaior foavor dori ¢y Bpavpawi, “Aprepis, 08 
Agyouce,  Tavpixyy. 

(@) £.26,4 On the Acropolis: Tis 8€ eixdvos wAqavor tis 
‘Odupricd@poy yaXxoiiy “Aprépides dryolpa éoryxer 
érixAnjow Aeveohpuyis, arifecapy Ge ot waiter of 
Peurarroxhecove. 

fe) 033,1, -At Branron. Archaic xoanon of Artemis. 

(Cf) 29,2 By the Academy: repifedo¢ €or “Aprepsdas 
xal Foava 'Apierys cal K@OXerys. 

(g) 1.38, 6. At Eleusis, Tomple of Artenns Propyluen. 

Archaio Antrents facing, clad in chiton with diplois, hair in 
formal curls; holds patera and bow; beside her, stag 
locking up. 


ABM. (BB v) Paris (Dy Layer) ( 4 
| Srey iad (Dy Laue) (BB +1) 


If the archaic figure of Artemis at Brauron was a copy of 
the ancient xoanen carried off by the Porsians to Susa and 
given by Selencus (Pana. mt. 16, 7) to the people of Selencia in 
Syria, on whose coing (N XL Xin) we find copies. of it, the 
presint representation does not reproduce the Brautonian 
siatne as Boulé suppose), being of another typo. It ts far 
tnore probably an Artemis Leucophryne. The statue dedlicntod 
by the sons of ‘Themistocles would in all probability be modelled 
more or less-closely on the cultus-statue of that deity in her 
tomple at Magnesia in Tonia, where Thotmintocles was dynast. 
‘This cultus-statue is often reproduced on Inte coins of Maguesin ; 
thi: godiless was represented in nearly the same form at Mag- 
nesia ag'at Ephesns, with polus on head, the hody in term-hke 
shape, pendent Allets hangmg from the outstretched hands. 
“The figure on our coin does not fully conform: to this description ; 
thé fuet are articulate, and in the outstretched lands are patern 
and bow; nevertheless the scheme seems rather Asintic than 
European, and it seams not unlikely that the sons of Themis- 
toples muy have innovated in details on the fixed trditionol 
type. 
‘Archato Artemis: facing, clad in lang ¢hitou, holds torch in 

oncli hand. 
soa ea ¥IL) 
Artemis (not archaic) or Demeter facing, clad in lung chiton, 
o2 


holds toreh in each band: beside her seated Dionysus, 


q.¥ 
AUB. MM. Tit, 
Beulé, 202 Ke: ’ 


Artemis running to right, clad m long chiton, holds two torches 
— quiver at shoulder. 

# Loebtecke (BB vi.) TE. M. (BB rx.) Rhousepoulos (BE <x.) 

# Laebbocke (BB xt.) Bhausopoolos. (Figure te left.) 

Artemis Agrotera in short chiton, running, spear in her rized 


night hand, her left outstretched ; beside her, hound. 
am Lali Allah EIL) 


Artemia clad in ahort chiton, running, torch m both hands 
a BM. — (BB xiv.) #Imh. (BB xy.) Locbbocke. (BE xtv.) 


AseeE eae in short chiton, running, a torch in each hand : 
beside her Demeter standing, clad in long chiton, holding 
# torch. 
REM. (BB xvi.) 
Heulo, a25, 


On Athenian coins, Artemis, when she bears*one or two 
torches, is not easily to be distinguished from Demeter, The 
figtire with short skirts is of course Artemis; as to the figure in 
long skirts we may hesitate; but on some coins, notably x, a 
quiver is distinctly visible, which can of course belong only to 
Artemis. When Artemis appears in company with Demeter 
(svt) Beuld (p, 325) calls her Propylaea, there being a temple 
of Artemiy Propylnea at the sanctuary of Eleusis. 

5, (a) Paous.t, 1,4. At Phalerum. Templo of Demeter, 

(6) t 2,4 Within the Petraean gate: «ai mwhnoloy rang 
cor Anperyprpos, ieydhuara é2 aity re nai 7 wats wal 
idéa Exar “laxyes yeyparra: b¢ dri re tolyp ypdp- 
pacw 'Artiais ipya divas Tpaferedous. 

(ce) 2 14, 1. weol 62 treo rhe xpiene Oo per Arjuntpos 
weralnrai xal Kaos, ¢v 6 ro Tprrrovdpov xelpevoy 
doris dryahpa, 

(d) 1. 3 Sef At entrance to Acropolis, Temple of Dumeter 

th 

(-} 1.31, 1. In the Halimusian deme. Temple of Demeter 

oA Thesmophorog and Cora, 

1.31, 1. in thie tinn deme. Temple of Demeter 





DEMETER, a7 





lemerER or Cora standing; holds two torches turned down- 
# Munith. (BB xviti.} 
Banilé, 188, 


Demeter standing to left. clad in chiton and over-dress ; holds in 
right ears of corn, left rests on hip, 
2 Osforl, (EB x1.) 
_ Beale, 210. 
Demeter facing, head bound with ears of corn, ela in chiton 
with diplois, over-dress over arms; holds in loft long 
sceptre, with poppy at top (t); right hand extended. 


sas tre is ta 


Dumeter seated to left crowned with corn; holds in right two 
ears of Gorn, in left torch, 
#5. M. (BB x1) 
Beult, EH. 


Demeter seated to left on throne; holds in right hand two ears 
of corn, left resta ov soeptre. 

HB MM, Leebbecks. (BB 2x1.) | 

Demeter seated in chariot of snakes; ears of corn in ber hand. 

or epee. Debit pl ic and 2 Imb. afGr. pl, e 28. 

Demeter as above ; torch: in feft hand. 

AEM. Bealé, 259, 6; 50-28 | 

Demeter standing in chariot of snakes; holds sara of corn and 
Cornucopine, 

A, 

Humid, 289, 2and 4; 291, 1 

Demeter as above, holds ear of corn and torch, 

Bari UL Beulé, 259. 

Orerbeck, Jemater, pl. vill, 38, ee 

Demeter, holding torch, standing in chariot of snakes: before 

her Cora holding long torch, behind her Artemis (7) who 
also holds torch, | 

TERT Overbeck, Denier, ple vi 8% 

Triptoletnus naked, standing in chariot of snakes. 

J Veuld, p. 1, &. | 

Wyiptalannis naked to waist seated in chariot of snakes ; holds 

ears of corn, 
‘Tn the above list we Lavo not attempted to distinguish types 
which represent Demeter from those which represeut Com. Nor 
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is It possible to determine which of the types represent sculptuml 
origiials: Most of tlem aro discussed by Overbeck (KX, If mi 
407); onl we linve not space for so long a disemsion aa would 
be ameessary if we attempted to discriminate them properly. 
6. (4) Paus1. 2,5, Inthe Gymnggium of Hermes. Dionysus. 
Mel poments, 
() 14,1 Inthe Odemm. A Dionyeus Geag dFing. 
(¢) £30,2. In the Street of Tripods, Temple with statue 
by Thymilos. 
(1) 120,93. Near the Theatre: Toi: Acopeoev 82 deri xpig 
70 Catrpy ro dpyawrarar iepov. Sta be eleiy drag 
Tob mepifddov yaoi wal Avdwwain, 6 re 'ENevPepedy wal 
| by “Adeapeiyy erolyrer dMdibartosg xal ypueod, 
(4) Told, 2 At the Academia, Temple to which ou aet 
— davewne Drought the statue of Dionyaus Elentherens. 
(/) 231,6, At Acharnoe, Dionysia Melpomenus and 
Dionymis Cissus 
Bearded Dioxvavs, arms and shoulders bare, seated on throne, 
‘holls wine-cup and sceptro; hair hanging in long tresses, 
and crowned with Ivy, 
Timk (Gon) Bat (CQ 1) 
Boul, 81,i—t 
Sinilar figure; before him meense-nliar on table 
Himh. Mhitisite: (CC tv.) 
Beult, 261, 4. 
Head of beanled Dionyaus, crowned with ivy, hair falling in 
long tresses. | 
& Ladhtecks. (C0 ¥,) 
Hunli, 37H, 2 amd 0. | 
There cat: be little doubt that the figue reproduced on: those 
cone ia, a9 Bonk) hus suggested, the Dionysus of Alcamenes, 
His likeness to the Pheidian Zeus is consyacu0ws in regard te 
his general attitude and the fashion of hia cuter varment, whieh 
does not cover the upper part of law body, but is brought over 
the left shoulder, There dota not seem to have been a chitn 
under it. He is well wlapted for » great cultus-statue, and that 
he served as such is proved by the table and altar of the coin 1¥. 
The head on the coin last dieribed seems to be on. cauct 
eulargement of the howd of the sonted figure. It is ocrtainly of 
nvble type, but we may be somewliat surprised to find Alcamencs 
perpetiating =o archaic a fashion of doing the hair. 








DIONYSUS. . 2 


Reanled Diowysus standing, clad in Jone chiton; hair in 
‘archaic fashion: halls wine-cup and thyreus transversely, 
the latter bound with fillet. 
HRM. (G0 vi) 
Bould, 376, 


Young Dionysus standing, clad in short chiton, holds wine-cup 
and rests on thyraus. 
48 Tuciey, Num. Chrew. 1381, pl. iv. & 
Young Dionysus, standing in long chiton; holds in right hand 
task, in left thyrsaa. 
AB. (OG. vi} 
Beulé, 873. 


Dionysia seated, facing, clad in Jong chiton, two torclies over 
shoulders; beside him Demeter or Artemis standing, 
holding torch in each hand. 

ATM. (CC vit) 

Beal, 203. 


Of these figures the first (CC vi.) seems nndoubtedly a copy 
of an archaic statue, of about the time of Calumis, The figure 
holding # mask may be copied from one of the statues of 
Diowysua in the Theatre or ite neighbourhood. The fomale 
figure in company with Dhonyaus ahoul) bo Dameter mother 
tluin Artemis; the urtistic type, however, woulll do for either. 

Paus; 1.21, Tuxatns or Droxyvsus, 

The Theatre of Dionysus; above, the wall of the Acropolis, 
over whieh the Erochtheum, the Parthenon anil the 
Propylaca of the Acropolis, 


ABM. (00 x:) Photieder (CC or.) de. 
Beil’, SE; Donalleim, oirchitectara Necninmalion, No. 2, 


Tt seers probable Hint this Thentre wae cliosen na tu Lye fur 
ovine in cousequence of the great improvements effectoi] mm 1 
about the time of Hadtinn, notably the ercetion of an elevated 
logeion, Seo CA, ii, 299. Donahtsen has called attention to 
the openings or niches which appear an the coin at the top of 
the caven and at the foot of the Acropolis rock, and has cited iu 
eonnexion with them the words of Pausiniay, 1.21, 3, who says 
that at the top of the theatre isa cave in the rocks, wherem is 
a tripod, and in it Apollo and Artemis elaying the children of 
Nishe. In Michuolia’ plan of the Acropolis a eave  inidicntel 
ol the came spot, which waa formerly blocked by the choragic 
onuniont of "Chrasyllus (Dever. Arcts Athenmram, 1880.) On 
the Brit. Mua. coin (x,) there iv an appesrance of a monument 
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over ong of the caves, but this appearance is probably duc to 

accident only. 

7. (a) Paus t 2, 5. In nm sanctuary of Dionysux Apollo 
mule anid dedicated by Enbnlides. 

(4) 1,3, 4. In or near the temple of Apollo Patrous. Apollo 
Patrous, by Euphranor; Apollo, by Leochures; Apollo 
Alexicacns, by Calamis. 

(c) 13,5. In the Senate-Honuse, An Apollo, by Petsiaa: 

(7) 18,4. By the temple of Ares. “Aro\Aaw dvadolperos 


Tatvie Tiw eopny, 
fe) £19,1, Near the Olympicium. Statue of Apollo 
Pythius. 
(f) 1, 19, 1, Near the same place. Temple of Apollo 
Delphiniua. 


(7) L19,3,. Lyceum. Temple of Apollo Lyceine 

(4) 21,5, Cave in Acropolis-rock. Apollo and Artemis 
slaying the Niobidne. 

() 24,58. Near the Parthenon, Statue in bronze of 
Apollo Parnopius, by Phwidias, 

(k) 1.28, 4. On the north-west of the Acropolis. Sanctuary 

af Apollo in a cave. | 

() Ld1,2. At Prasine. Tomple of Apollo; connected with 

Hyperboreans. 
(m) 131,6. At Acharnae. Worship of Apollo Agnieus, 
(w) 2 37,6. The pass to Elousis. Temple and statue of 
Apollo, | 
Archaic Apo.to, naked, polos on head, holding in right hand 
the three Charites on a sort of frame, in his-left, how. 
=e 
Blu iE ri) Locbbecke. (CG xtt.) 
Boule, $44. 
Wieseler,-Donktnaeler, No. 124, An 
Similar figure, griffin rearmg against him on each side. 
MPars (CC xm) 1M. (CC x7.) 
Bonlé, 36-4. 
Furtwinglar, rol, Zedt, 1862, p. 0a. 

‘This figure has long been recognized as a copy of the Delian 
tative of Apollo by Toctacus and Angelion, which held the 
Chatites in its hand, Furtwiingler 4c. was the first to identify 

Apollo standing, naked, right hand outstretched, m loft, bow: 
AVE. M. (00 xy.) 
Boni, 271, 1-3 


APOLLO. dl 


. holds branch and bow, 
zu Me M. aM ¢ acing.) IC Nod ee 
ito rigs ibt. ) ri) 

Ball, 37, | 

Apollo standing, naked, his right hand on his head, in his 
eft, bow, 

REM (CC rein) (Beehle him tripod on stand.) 

Bewle, 255. 
i Hou)é, $56. (Behind him laurel.) 
oe standing, naked, his right hand on his hend, his left 


ni 
CR uae) Bhomsnprtal os, 


a to loft, clad in long chiton, holds paters and lyre, 
veh icy ees? Leebbecke. (00 xx1,) 
mis descriptions of Pansanias are not sufficiently exact to 
ate ua to identify with certainty any of these figures of 
Apollo. But the early figure OC xv.-xvit. is connected by 
Furtwiingler (Roscher's Zexicon, p. 456) with the so-called 
Omphalos Apollo of Athens and the Choiseul-Gouffer Apollo of 
the British Museum. T. Schreiber (Afien. Mittheil. 1554, 
p: 248) maintains that it is probably a copy of the statue in the 
Diep Aephicapion at Atheng (Atheaneus, x. p. 424 7). That in 
which the hand rests on the head (xviit. XX.) seems from the 
description of a statue of Apollo Lycetus (above, 9) in Lucian 
(Anacharsis, 7) to be meant for a copy of the statue in the 
Lyceum. The tripod anil the lanrel would very well represent 
such a locality as the Lycemm, 
8 fa) Paua. 1.8, 4 Near the temple of Ares, Statues of 
_ Theseus and Hemkles. 
(6) 1.17, 2-6. Temple of Theseus, Paintings of battles with 
Centaurs and Amazons. 
(c} 1. 24,8. On Acropolis, Fight of Theseus anil the 
Minotaur. 
(¢) 127,85. Story of people of Troezm that Aegeus hid 
sword and sandala under a rock for Theseas to lift. 
, On Acropolis, group in bronze embodying the-tale. 
(e) 2.27.9. On <Acropolia: Dedicated group of Thesens 
driving the bull of Marathon. 
Also 3, 1 and 15, 2. 
THesrvs standing, naked, right arm outstretched, left resting 
| on club, 
#, Feenlé, 393, 1. 
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Thesous standing, right hand extended, club in lett. 


KLovitweke ODey | | | 
Theseus naked, raising with both hands rock, bonoath whica 
ire sword nad eanilala, 
ABM. Lbhevike, tmh, (DD a0.) Tthousopanton, 
Henlé, 308, 2. ji 
Wimmer iis Berichte B es. dl. 1Vae. Géttingm, 1886, p. 71. 
Theseus, holding in right hand elub, seizing with left prostrate 
Minitaur, 
HRM. Inh, Rhoneopontos (DD 11;) 


Thule, 804, 4 . 
Thesens, club in raised right, lion's skin ow left ari, rusliiag 
on sinking Minotaur, 
dé 3. MM. ADD tv.) Loeblieckm. 
Theseus 44 in lnet, without Minotaur. 
ARM. (DD vy.) Loobbwike. tonal, soe, 3, 
Theseus hokling Minotaur by tha horn, anil striking liim 
with eluh. 
= fh. ML )VL} Sontes, 
Faevi be, wen 


Theseus (7) driving a bull before him (the Marathoniun 


lull ?). 
m. - teats eee (DD vit.) Ehouspmim, Vienma, (DD VIL.) 
Head of Theseus, beandless, club on shoulder. 
BM, de, 


It 43 remurkable that the only sculptoral records of Tieaens 
mentioned by Pausanias are: his statue-beside that of Hienkloa 
(¢); his Baht with the Minotaur («); his lifting the stone fd); aml 
his driving the bull of Marathon (c). ‘Tho subjects of all these 
four representations appear on coins, butno other deed of Theseus, 
note of the exploits, for instance, which ware (lepieted in the 
inetopes of the so-called temple of Theseus: This is an interesting 
faot, cud shows that many people at Athens were, like Paussniag, 
moro imipresseil by separate roups than by those which sorely: 
formed part of the decoration of a temple. It is likely that one 
of the coms (DD 1.) gives ts the type of the atatue of Theseus; 
and the group of Theseus. raising the stone, as it appears ngain 
quite similarly treated on coins.of Troexen (ME x1), is probably a 
copy Of the bronze group on the Acropolis. As ta the otlior 
types We cannot say whether they are original or éopiea; but 
Hit tameness with which the bull walke Defore the huro seen. 
sarcely worthy of a sculptural group, 


mien 


- 


EIR I LENE. Th 43. 


9—Paus. 1.8, 2. Near the Tholo#, Elpiey dépovea Taito 

maida. {A work of Cephisodotus) 

EIENE elid in long ehiton with diplots, overairess at her back, 
holds in right lony sceptre, on left arm young Plutus, 
who oxtemls his right hond, and holils in his left 
cormicopiag ; ber head turned towards the child, 


HUM. (DDix,) Munich OD x), de. 
sear 02. (Deioter anit Phonyai ) 
Friniticha, fred, wees 1aso, ie 14 (fara Curolrophes ) 
Hirunn, Uvder aie fea, 1567 (Eitune and Floto ) 
Fried ldiilae, sy Za fom. Wi 3} L &. 
Ruble, thon Mitek, wi. 308.71 


The identification of the group hore presented haa been 
attempted by many archavologists, with varying results, which 
oro above alizhtly indicated, Tho view usually accepted is. that 
of Bronn, who sees mm it a copy of the Eirene anil Plutus of 
Cephisodotus, of which he supposes a sculptural copy to exist 
at Monich Wineeler (0A. 1. Shia is disposed to find 
difficiiJties in this view. Be remurks tliat the sceptre does not 
properly belong to Eirene [she doau, however, bold it on Inte 
Rattan coins), and further that the statue of Cophisodotua was 
itt marble while the original of the Munich group was in bronze. 
Ho therefore prefers the attribution of Cora and the child 
Fnechus. Overbeck (6. Jlestit, 1, 8) remarks that on the 
coin Eirene holds the end of the cornucopine: this, however, 
does not seem to be the case in the specimens wo hove 
examined. 
10—Pous. 1. 8,4 Nearthe temploof Ares. Statues of Hembles 

£.19,38 Cynosarges, A temple of Morkles, 
1. 24, 3. On the Acropolis, Herakles strangling 
serpents, 
L$1,6. At Acharnac. Hemkles worshipped. 
32,4, At Marthon, Herklue worshipped, — 
HeRak.ss standing, naked, right hand testing on sido; left 
hand, wrapped in lion’s-skin, rests an club, 
Hlebiecke, Rhowepmio. (DD xt.) 
kt ob7, 1. 


(fant (a0, 8, ly of Uaeetum In Cabubeis, 
Miliheal v1, I. ao, 


Horaklos led in long chiten: night hand reata om clob, m 
left, corsucopiae, The coin thos described by Hoult 
(S07, 2) ia ilentioa! with the following :— 
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Herakles as a term, lion's akin over shoulders, right hand 
resis on club, in left, alge el se | | 

# Monch, (DD-xu,) Cf Hartwig, Herokice im. fl. Falhorn, p GL 

The Herakles first described (x1) is exactly in the attitude 
of Ciyeon's state, 

Herakles naked, standing to left; right land advanced, in left, 
elub, which rests on ground, 

A Rhotepenlon (DD xt.) 

11— Pans. 1, 8,5. Obmdppw 80 fovaoiw'Apuddios xai 'Apiarra- 
yeirey of krelvavtes”larmapyor.... tov 82 dvbpiasrar 
oi pee elas Kpitiov réyrn, tots be dpyalous érolnorer 
‘Arripwp. EépFou dé, we edavev "AGrpas deXsiriere 
To dery ‘A@yvaioy, daa@yayopevoy wal rodrous re 
Aahupa, xatéwepirer botepoy 'Abyraios “Asrioyar. 

Hanmoptus and Afsrooriron charging : Aristoveiton bearded, 
holding sheath in loft hand, clilamya over loft arm: 
Harmodius beardless, naked, sword in raised right. 

4B. M. (DD xv.) Paris. son x.) 

Boule 225; Frindrich, aired, Zeit, 1850, po O4-71, pl wxxrn, 

Hormodins naked, facing, holds sword raise, and sheath, 


Harmodius naked, charging to left, right hand raised with awonl, 
H Loohtecke, (DD xvn) 
Aristogeiton advancing to right, sword in right hand, chlamys 
on left arm, 
 Lochhecke. (DD xviz.) 
Aristogeiton (() advancing to right, holds sword and chlamys. 
# Loobbecks. (DD xvi.) | 
This group from the statues of Critius and Nesiotes las ao 
often been discussed that it is unnecessary to any auythine more 
ubout it. See Overbeck, Gr. Plastik. 1. p. 118, and Michaelis in 
Jowen, Hell, Stud. v. 140. The three doina of Mr. Loehbecke 
(XVL-XVHL) seem to be unpublished, and the two first of them 
ary decilodly interesting in point of style; the powertul forms of 
the heroes remind us of the Naples statues, 
12—Paus, 1. 15, 1. “Tote &€ apds ry orody fy Touwidny 
Cropalovcw aro roy ypaday, Err "Eppiisy yokeovy 
_ gahkovpevos “Ayopaios xai xuAy winedov, 
22,8, At entrance to Acropolis. Hermes Propylneua, 
L27,1. Keirae 82 dv rq vag rig TloAuddog “Epuie Fedou, 
Kéxpowos «va: Atyouevor avdOnua, bard xrddev pup 
civng ob olporror. 


HERMES 7 
1, 28,6, On the Acropolis. A Hermes. 


‘Heemes as terminal figure, caduceus in left hand. 
i Vors. (DD xx.) 
Beulé 152. 


left hand. 
M(DDsx) | 
ftenlé 345 (Benld mistakes the aodicens for a wreath, ani! calle the figure the 
lero Stephunwjhores, ) 
Hermes running, clilanya fying, holds purse and caducous. 
# Leebbocks: (DD xxt.) Rhonsopoulon 
Leenks tay 1, 


Hermes naked, standing, holds strigil and caduceus (7) 
A Viera, | (DD x31.) teebbedks, (ON 2x10.) 
th 


The archaic figure of Hermes (xx.) may be a copy of the 
Hermes Agoraeus set up before the Persian wars, See /fermes, 
EXI. pp. 403, 600. The figure carrying a purse (XX1.) would seem 
to boa Inter Hermes Agoracus. The third figure (xx1L XXxuII.) 
we cannot positively identify; the strigil is clear and this seems 
to juiicate Hermes if we compare the Hermes Promactms at 
Tatisgra CA xu); but the caduceus is not cerlain; in fact the 
object looks more like a club, Perhaps the figure may be 
19—Pons. 1.18, 1. To 6é tepdr row Acooxotpmr dativ apyaior 

atral te dermtes wai of waides xaljperad oguciy if 
israrany’, 

£31,1. The Dioseurt worshipped at Cephalac, 

The Droscunt, naked, their arms about one anotlier, one holds 
‘patera, the other spear. 

ABE 


This type of the Diosscuri ecems to be a copy of an archatc 
work; they embrace one another like Dermys and Citylus on 
ihe Bovotian monument, Hegiss an Athenian artist of carly 
times mode stutues of the Dioscuri, which wery ofterwants 
carried to Rome. See Pliny, NV. xxxtv, 78 
14—Paus, 1. 20, 8. “He "Aptoriov "A@nvaios, ob Mibpibarys 

frecoer “AOnvatovs McOpiddryy Plofar 'Popalay 
éximpocter. 





Coins of Athens of the Inte type bearing the name of Aristion, © 


= 
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and the name of Mithridates, as well as hisrbadge; a 
star between two crescents, 

ACh, ML ke. Benld, 837. A? fierlin, eet, J. Nem, Tv. D, 

15.—Paus, 21,4. Tei d2 'Aaw\ariott 78 lepdv & re Te dyah- 
ward dative, daca toi Geou wemwolnras nai rap qradowy, 
Kal €¢ Tas ypahas Peay déiwr. 

1, 23,4. Get dydipara devi “Tyulas re, jy ‘Acedn riod 
waida elvas ACyovet, cal "AGnvas érixknow wai ratrys 
"“Tryciag, 

ASELEPIOS clad in: himation; his right hand rests on serpent- 
rod, his left on his side. | | 

Mt Lari {BE we * Lovhbocke (EE 11.) Khawopouloa (EE tv.) 

Similar figure, but left hand raised, 

AE Tenka, p. 330, 

Hygiein; holds in left hand patera, snake rising over hor 


shoulder, 


MT M. (EE *,) 
“Deni 20." 
Hygicia; holds in left hand patera: behind her, stem of tree 
whence snake rises over her shoulder; her right resting 
| on her side. 
= Geald, 259, 
16,—Paus, 1.15, 9. Hadrian builds a gymnasium at Athens. 
Table surmounted by hoad of Athene wreath and owl; beneath 
it sometimes armphora, or in field, palm. 
ik M kr. 
Similur; side of table inseribed AAP|ANEIA. 
x Herlin. Rhatine pauls, 
Suntlar table; on it small figure of Pallas and owl: beneath, 
amphora; to the luft, palin. | 
BM. Ithoasopontos, | 
_ The Berlin coin proves that this agonistic table has reference 
to games established by Hadrian. 
Vi—Paus, 1. 22,8. Churites by Socrates, at the entry to the 
Citadel. | 
Three female figures clad in Jong chitona, moving hand in 
| hand; the foremost with outstrétclied hand. | 
SUB. Mode Hirsch (BB vn) 
Reuli, 207. : 
Hetnulurf in Arch, 2. 1860, 41. 
Woo gts #. 1870, 8%. 
his com does not unfortunately help us in the interpretation 
of this much discussed group, which appours frequently on 


CHARITES. 47 
Athenian reliefs, Whether the — represented are three 
nymphs, three Charites, or the three daugliters of Cecropa 


remains uneertait. 
14—Paus, 525. “Earl 8 rod voriov KaROUpEVOL tefyaty, & THs 
axpordAeas e¢ To Peatpor €att TET PaMBEVOD, éwi TouTov 
Medovens: Ts Topysvos emi ypuaos dvaxertas webhady), 
xal wrepl alti alyis reroinrat, 
A. Gergon-heai also on the aegis of Atheno, se, 
Heal of Munvsa, 


atu BM. ke, 
Flenle, 44, 


19.—Pang. . 25,4. Pan venerated in grotto near Propylaea, 
Paw sented in grotto on side of Acropolis-rock. 
JE. See Avropolla 

#0,—Paus. 1. 32,4. Monument of Miltindes at Marathon, and 
a trophy of white marble. 

Mittiapes armed, dragging a captive Persian to a trophy, 
ZT a. Imh. (8B vu.) Thotwile, (EE vim) 

‘In the Theatre were statues of Miltiades and Themistoclee; 
beside exch, m Persian prisoner. (Sehol. ipisfid, mt. p. 534, 
Dind.}, 

2) —Paus. 1 33, 2 ape é¢ etadiove paduera €&i corte 
dimeyer * Papwots . . pepoy Be dad Badicans Give Newé- 
crews dori (epar, . - eiblas ror Wear eipyarara dyad pe 
wey elas Newkoews, 7} f wedhary ce trrecre THe Geot aré- 
Paros fAahous yaw eat Niey: dyaApata ob peyaka- 
suis 62 yepoiw Eyer, Ti Bev KAdéor pyphéas, TH ceFra Ge 
giddy. 

Coin of Cyprus: fourth century gc. Goddess facing, clad in 
lang chiton, holds branch and patera. 


AT. M, Cypriote legea, 
Six in Num, OYerom, 1ES2, 89, 


The identification of the figure on the coin with the Nemesis 
of Rhamnus,a work of Ayoracritus, not of Pheidias, is advoeatel 
by M, Six, and has much in ita fayour. In the flourishing times 
of Athens coins of Cyprus aml the neighbouring coast bear not 
nnfnajuently copies of the great statues of Athens, 

23 —OmER Tres al Athens: 
Isis standimg to left, lotus on head, holds flower. 
AB. SM. (EE tz) 
Isis or Demeter facing, clad im ling chiton and over-dress, holda 
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ears of carn and long torch or aceptre: on head, head - 
dress of Tsis. 
Oak, 86 
Tyche facing, holds sceptre and cornucopine, 
AE. M. (EE x1.) 
Nike standing to left, winged, holds cornucopiie (7) and dropa 
____ lot into ampliora. 
At Vieous. (EE x11.) 
Hero facing, naked, spear in raised mght hand, loft rests on 
aide. 
Ath. M. (EE xt.) 
Metellus laureate seated facing, holds in right. spear or sceptre, 
in left, sword across knees, 
JA do Hirch (EE atv.) 
Similar figure, crowned by Nike who holds wreath and acoptre, 
AN M. (EE xv.) 
Draped female figure seated to right on rock, rests left hand 
on a column. 
H Uerlin. (EE xvt.) Lochhecks, (EE xvm.) 
Published by Beulé (p. 400) n# o figure of Solon: Lange 
(Athen, Mfittheil. vi. p. 69) is much nearer the mark in suggesting 
that it may bea Demeter; but even this attribution is uncertain. 


ELEusis. 
1.—Paus. 1. 37,2, Temple of Demeter and Cora on the sanred 


why. 
L 37,6, Another in the pass to Eleuaia, 
1, 88, 6, Temple of Triptolemus at Eleusia, 
1. 38, 7. The Sanctuary of the two Goddesses, 
Diesterer seated in chariot of snakes, veiled, holds im right 
hand pei of corn. 
22 ft, M. be. ca 
lial Mien ph C, 
Triptolemua, standing in chariot of snakes, holds two eara of 
corn in right hand. 
JE. M. ke 
link, 4V.G, pl. C, 29. 
Triptolomues tented in chariot of snakes, naked to waist + holds 
in right band two eare of corn. 


4B, iM. ic. (EB xx. 
fh, A (7. wl. O, 27. 
Overbeck, . Dt ee 
Athen. Mittert, am) S62 


OROPUS. 49 


Onorus. 

1—Poue. 1 34,2. Kai “perio vady ré dotew “Appiapaoy wai 
iyetpe Neveot Ao, 

Astentatavs seated on throne, niked down to waist ; bis rielit 
liand extendel, in his left, long scuptre; at his fut, 
snakes, 

© Gallien It M. (EE xvitt.) 

Head of Ampliiaraus bearded and four. 

H Auton, Th. M, 

Koobler bat Athan, Mitthell, 1¢, 202. 


On these coing Ampliarmus is represented exactly in the 
guise of Asclepius, is o god mither than aa a hero, in accordance 
with Pausanias’ statements, 





SALAMIS, 

1—FPausa: 1.56, 1. "Ev Seadapin 6 .... tporarr éotyxen devo 
THe viane fe Bepiotoxkye 0 Neox\éove afriog €yeitero 
yeweotas tole "EXAnei... sian ich 6é “AP yale 
apes MujSove dpdxorra dy zaig vavel Aeyeras havijrar, 

THEMISTOCLES In cuirass, helmeted, standing on galley, holds 
wreath and trophy; on ehip, owl; before it, anake. 

ALB. M. Vhotinksa: (BE xxi, uum.) dink Lovhlhecke 


Eee, Ski. 
Ol anil anake sometimes shzent. 


OTHER TYPE: 
Demeter standing to left, holda in right hand ears of corn, m 
loft, toreh, 


Caracalla. Wolal de Wollonhniin, Catalogue, Ra S065. (It ia however 
—doubtfnl whether this cole Le, oul : 
Ridalet, farm, Mitihodl. wv. S02 


SUPPLEMENT, 


Since previous parta of the Commentary were published, 

7 several new types, or better specimens of types already pub- 

lished have been discovered, i most cases owing to the friaudly 

, éooperntion of the custodians of the national eollectiona at 

Berlin and Paris and to Prof, Rhousopoulos. These we subjoin, 

erving the same onler of subjects ss in the earlier paper 

and the same oumbers of sections where possible. In cases 

in NA the: possages of Pausunias bave been already cited 
at length we here content oureelves with » mere reference, 
HS—YOL. VIIL E 
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MEGARA. 
8. APoLLo facing, clad in citharnedi¢ costume; holds branch 
ark! Hyre. 
J Auton, Pim Parka (FP 1) 
‘This isa variety of A 1x. and apparently a copy more or less 
freo of o statue of Praxiteles. In this specimen the attitude of 
the god appears less stiff than in A 1x, nnd the body rests more 
on one leg than the other It is of course a great gain if wu 
en trace o citharoodic type of Apollo to Praxiteles 
Awrewis holding bow and drawing arrow from quiver; Apollo 
as above; Leto leanin we oll toc | 
& Commorlun, Bbuuanpertsios. 

Tt is interesting to compare this type with AX. The figure 
of Apollo init is more closely like the detached Apollo of A Ix, 
anil thua the probability that the group reproduces that of 
Praxiteles is increased. There is a correction to make in 
the description above under Mogara. § 8: Artemis holds a bow, 
hot as there stated, a pleetrum. 

9.—ArHENE standing erect, spear in raised right hand, shield 
of) Left arm. 
#21. Vers, Rhowsoponless (FP ut) 
This i » better specimen than A X1. 
PAGAE. 
1 a—I46s standing in temple; holds sistrum and vase. 
#2 Commodus, Rhowopeulon (PF rv.) 
Isis to right, and Asklepins, siatdiig face to face, 
i Sep. foverua BRhowepoulna 
2—Horsemas galloping right or loft, chlainys flying. 
# Sopt. Severna. linn. 
rad a 


Posilly this Sette may represent Acginlous, son of Admatus, 
whose tomb was at-Pagac, Paus 1. 44,7; but more probably it 
stands for the Emperor. 

CORINTH. 
4—Atheno Chalinitis taming Preodsus. 
Athene liere takes the place of tho more usual Bellerophon, 


AH Commodue Rhomenpoulon, 

6.—Istavs holding patera and rudder, seated in circular 
temple with conical roof surmounted by ilelphins: on 
otther sule of temple, tree: | 

2 'Domm, Ponsa (PF ¥,) 








‘CORINTH. 6] 


This coin seoms to represent a different sacellum of Isthmus 
from that ulready figured (¢ xxxvw.). The form of the temple, 
and the pose of the atutue within it, are quite different in the 
two cases, 
1W0.—Posmipon naked, standing; right foot rests on a rock; 

trident in mised left hand; in right hand, which hangs 
down, aplustre (?}; behind, tree. 
creeper boa, 


# Carmalln. Eh 
CED Lit 


Poseidon seated on throne, holds dolphin and trident trans- 
versely, 

A variety of J Liv. 

Poseilon, holding dolphin and trident, in chariot drawn by 
four horses. 

11.—Quadrangular HARBOUR; at the top, temple, to which steps 
lead from the water, to left of it a slirine (!) to right a 
statue {1}; at the two sides a range of culonnades: in 
the water, two Tritons, face to face, 

# Caracalla Ehouepoulea (PF vi) 

As D LX. represents the harbour of Cenchreae, eo the present 
coin seems to represent that of Lechaeum, which waa o mode 
harbour on the Corinthian gulf and the chief station of the 
Corinthian war-ileet. The temple in that case would be 
Poseidon's (Paus. m, 2, 3, fore 60 dy Aeyain per Tooesdayos 
iepoy Kal Gyahpa yadxobr). 

Poseidon atanding naked, holds delplin am) trident; before 
him Aphrodite, holding shield, with her back to lim; 
between. them, Eros. 

A Commolua Beriin. 

13.—Araronite, facing, draped, holds in right han! appl, in 
left hand the end of her dress. 

HM Anton. Rhowepoulon (FF vit.) 

Olwerse, Hoad of Lais or Aphrodite. A different type of 

Aplirodite from Dixx. The figure may however be Tyche, as 


‘there is an attribute which looks like o cornucopine. 


Aphrodite, bolding mirror, in a biga drawn by Tritons. 
7 erodes Manlch, ‘PE vist.) 

Previously mentioned, but nat figured. 
19.— Zeus seated to left on throne, holds Nike and long sreptre. 
Kh greet E bomen aa (PF tx.) 


E2 


. 25953 
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Probably a representation of the Capitolinn Zeus; the throne 
lis no back, otherwise the type is closely like that embodial 
by Pheidias in the Olympian Zeus (P XX). 
20—PaLias seated on throne; holils im right, Nike; im left, 

spear; against which rests shield, 

Ji Sept. Severms. Hbowopmlos. (PP x.) 

Possibly Roma rather than Pallas, | 

Pallas stanting, on basis: her right hand ig extended, in her 
loft. spear. 


4M Anrelina Lorhbncke, 
Mawilli, Riouopoules (FF x1.) 


‘T'he basia shows that we have here a. copy of a statne: that 
it ix of Pallas is not quite certain, the head not being clear on 
wither apecinien. 
23.—HEBAKLES facing, head tumed to left; holds in right land 

club which rests. on # cippus, on left arm tion's skin, 

# Anton, Pina Berlin (PF xii) 

A ‘different type of Herakles from F cm, crv.; but like 
thém probably a copy of one of the numerons stutucs of Heraklys 
which tle city must have contained, 

Herakles nokeul standing to left; right hand raised, tn left, 
which is partly raised, club anid lion's skin; before hin, 
Aphrodite haliling shielil, 

HE Ciurmelm Herlln (PP am.) Of F ir, 

24 —Prese porsonitiod aaa nympl, naked to waist, seated on 
throne; holds on her lap water-pot: behind, sinks 
toe left, 

Hi Coraealla Teslin 

OF F evn, but in the present case Peirene ia sented on a 
throne, » fact confirming the view that the eoin-type is 1 copy 
af a figure by the spring. 
oF —Pons, i. 2 8. Kai “AwokAow erixkner iy Kapiog yadintig 

extn UE 1h 3,2. 

Apon.o naked, standing, holds in right plectrum, in left lyre 
Which reste. on tripod ; emake twined round tripod, 

# Sept. Sov, Berlin (FF atv.) 

This figure of Apollo is connected by tripod snake and lyre 
with the oracular functions of the god, and therefure probally 
Handa for Apollo Claris: The ornclw of Apollo at Clarns was 
celylirated and ‘said to have Deon founded by Manto, daaghter 
af Teiresias ——_ 


| a —_— 
[' 


CORINTH. 43 


h 25.—Henwes naked, seated on rock, ram () beside Lim; the 
whole group on 4 basis, in front of which is a basin for 
£. Commedia, Parte (FF x¥.) 

Thie adds another to the representations on coins of Corinthian 
fountains: the figure of Hermes seems to be a copy of that in 

the sacellum, Fcxi.; the figure of the mum, however, ia not to 
be clearly made ont in the present coin. 
94. —Apunonrre, unked, but holding shield; kneeling af the 
fwet of tho Emperor. 

EE Bept. Severus, Berlin, 

Aphrodite, naked to waist, turned to right, supporting with 
both hands shicld which rests on pillar: the whole: tm 
tetrastyly temple on rock, 

# Halrian, Ehbonsopouloa (FP Xt.) 

Thia is a curious variety of G@ CXXL—CXXVL, inasmuch as 
Aphrodite is turning in the wrong direction, and fier shield 
resis on a pillar which stand in the plice occupied on other 
coins by Eros. 
$4—OTHER TYPES at Corinth. 

Military female figure (Achuia f) seated on rock, holds spear 
and sword, looka backward; behind her, spears anil 
shields: 

EVuntilla, BM. | 

Tlits specimen serves to correct our deseription of G Cx1,. m 
which we call the spears ears of corn. 

Turreted female figure sacrificing loft at altar; holds in left 
hand rudder. 

M Anton. Pina. Paria. 

This seems to be a forin of Tycho. :; 

Turreted female figure holding aceptre, standing beside 
trophy. 

An wnbodiment of the city of Corinth. 

The Emperor, standing, in a tetrastyle temple. 

' M Koto. B. M. Rhouswpoulos, te. 
Male figure standing; holds in right bani) tessera; over left 
arm chianys. 
# Tomitian, Rhowsopouton 
Perhaps an. Athlote drawing lots for his turn in the Isthmian 
games, 


a 


il 


4 NUMISMATIO COMMENTARY ON PAUSANIAS, 


Macnad clad in short chiton: holde in ratsed right hand torch 
or knife (t), in left buman head. 
& Cararalte, Lhowopoulos (PP xvu.) 


Perseus facing, naked, holils in right hand head of Gorgon, in 
left: harpa, 
A Auton. Paria 
TEX KA. 


Cf Pas, 1 5, 2. 

Tres. 

Dionysus (?) standing to left; holds in nght hand kantharos, 
in left thyreas. 

Demme, Zeit. f, Novas t. B20, ple 2x. 3. 

Tyche standing. 

AH Bent. Reveruws, TL M. Cov, Pelopomneous, pl. uc 24, 

BIcYON, 

0. ASKLEPTIOS seated on throne, sceptre in raised left. hani, 
right hond extended over the head of a snake, 

Gets. Varia, 

Cf. the statue at Epitaurus, L tt.—v. 
OTHER TYPES at Sicyon, 


14 Amazonian figure, clad in short cliton, on top of pillar; she 


extends her right liand, and holds in left spear. 
# Carcalin. Paris (FP xvi.) , 
Kither « statao of Artemis (cf..11, 1(), 2) or one of the numerous 


memorials of notable persons which existed at Sicyon, 


Isis to Jeft; holds sistrum and vase, 
Het. = Hbowsopoulosn, 

Horse ridden by human bhieadd, 
Geta Rhbouseponlea 


1—Beanled male head crowned with reeds (Asorys 2). 

Z Autom BOM. Cal, Pelepounemus, pl. vin 8. 

3.—ARTEMIS running to right, lolile in left hond bow, with 
night hand draws arrow from quiver: dog at her feet, 

ZZ Getz, Pedlin (FP xz.) 

4ta— Paus IT. 13, 7. Od woppw &€ dora o xadovpenog 
op 

OMPHALOS represented 15 a circle in the midst of ‘a wheel, 

HM aAnton, G. M. Cnt. Prlopomnctes, pl. vin. 

Sa—Pans. 1 13, 7. “Eore 8 wal “Acd\Ampos, wai AMO 
‘levee. Td per 6) @yahpa rod Aiowvigov éjAor wae, 
moravres 6¢ cal Td Tod ‘Aso Amos, 


| PHLIUS. - 45 
| Apouto naked, standing to right; bow in advanced left loand. 


Gea Khowsopoules (FF xx.) 
&.—Arnunonrre (}) facing, right hanil mised. 
4, Domma. Bhocsopeles. 
It is impossible to determine whether thia figure is of 
Aplirodite or some other goddess, owing to the bad preservation 
of the coin, Tt may be of Hebe, 


CLEONAE. 
Oviren TYPES: | 
Asklepios seated to left on throne, extends his right band over 
head of coiled snake, in his left hand seoptre; dog lying 
behind him. 
A close copy of the Epidanrian statue by Thrasymedes 
ef, L.m—-v. 
Artemis to right, holds in left hand bow, with right hand 
draws arrow from quiver; dog at ler feet. 
Ai Vhaatitle. - Bertin, 
Artemis facing, head turned to loft, dog beside her; on either 
side a cypress. 
Mi Sept. Sever, Hennewisle (FF x21.) 
Newea, (Coins of Argos) 
9—Hyrsipyie inning to left in alurm with arms spread 
towards erect serpent, which holds in ita coils the body of 
Opheltes inverted, 
# Vhelrian, Berlin | 
#— Perseus bearded (7) standing, chlnmys over shoulders ; holds 
in right liand harpa, im left Gorgoneion. 
EL Bopt. Sev, Berlin (FF xx.) 
This type of Perscus is quite different from the conventional 
figure of IT Xvi, XVI. 
9—Aroiuo (LyciusT) naked, facing, holds im nght hand 
branch: rests left elbow on Tonic column. 
JEM. Anredins, Rhonoponles 
L. Verua Bho ulog (FE xxii.) . 
Above described, but not figured: possibly a reproduction of 
the work of the sculptor Attalua (Paus. 1. 10, 3.) 
16,—Lero, right hand misod to shoulder, the left extended over 
~ a smal) figure of Chloris, within a temple. 
# Anton. View Parle (FF xxiv.) Berlin. 
These important coina complete the proof that the group of 





RY ON PAUSANIAS, 


these coins, az well as of K xxxvi.—vitl.is a copy of the work 
of Proxiteles.. On these spocimens there is nothing in the left 
hand of Leto, her right hand is raised to lier shoulder, whethur 
to a quiver or to adjnst her dreas, Chloris seema to be s 
somewhat stifly-draped fiure. 

17.—Demerer standing, clad in long chiton: holds in extended 

right han: poppy-liead, in left ears of corn. 
£i Verm Berlin (GG 1) 

Demeter, holding poppy-head awd eara of corn, ih a railed 

inclosure. 

Hi Sept. Severun Faris. 

The pose of this figure is not unlike that of Demeter on 
K Xxxrx,, The inclosure in which she stands, probably the 
only oceurrence of such a barrier on Greek coins, proves thit 
the figure is a copy of a statue. The coin is too ill-preserved to 





be reprodnoed. 
18,—One of the Dioscuni, naked, standing, holds spear and 
sworn, 


 Hadtian, = Hhienperg}on, 
Antines, Paris, 


1.—Two figures of Eterraurs to left, each holding two 
torches, one mised, one lowereil: 
# Hadrinn, Paris, 
21.—ATHENE standing, holds in right hand patera, in mised 
right spear, against which leans shield, 
4E Hadvinn. Berlin (GG 11.) 
24.—ASKLEPIOS avated on throne, in the front of « temple with 
five Tonic columns at side, 
# Auton. Pine Berlin (GG ti) 

We have here further proof that the statue of Asklepios by 
Senophilus and Strato is that reproduced on the coine, The 
coin however on which the figure of Hygicia appears, K XVII, 
ianot of Argos, but of Aegium:; ase R x. 
=).— ARES standing, armed, clad in ghort chiton, holds patera 

stl sper, . 


40. — OTHER TYPES at Argos. 
Goddess standing, clad in long chiton: holis patera and 
sooptre, 
A Sept. Severmn, Rhousspoulos (GE 1v.) 
Goddess standing, eld in long chiton, holds pomegranate ()) 








ARGOS. nF 


and sceptre; on either side of lier, altar; behind lier a 
seeomd figure elad in long ehiton, who raises her nght 
hand: and holds seeptre in left, 
#4. Dow. Bhowarpeules (GG +.) 
Standing figure, apparently muly, holding long sceptre in round 
shrine on hasta. 
# Anton, Finn lars (GG ¥1.) 
Artemia runoing, discharging arrow, 
4M. Aurclion §=Tharis, 
River-god reclining (Inachus 1). 
Ant Pio, Rhonsopoulos. 
EPipaunes, 
2:—The Asxierios of Thrasymedes seated to left; before him, 
spake, 
# Autom, Pine Berlin (GG vr.) 
‘Of DL on—v. Tho present coin is added because of its 
remarkable execution and preservation. Even the head of 
Asklepios is quite distinct; it ig closely like that of Zeus on 
fourth century coins. 
3.—HYore1a standing in round temple. 
Anton, Ping Berlin (G5 vn.) 
Tn this coin as in L v1. the details of the figure are not clear, 


for even ite identification certain, She stands to left, clad in 
Jong chiton and ower-dress; her right hand is extended, her leit 


hangs down. 
6.— OTHER TYPES tt Epidaurus, 
Fomale figure facing, m chiton and over-dress; liolds in raised 
right long sceptre, in left a vessel (1), 
# Anton, Ting Paria Bertin. 
Abarxa. 
3.—Nuile figure of APOLLO, right, in the act of discharging an 
arrow, 
# Auton, Munich (GG 2x.) 
This is a different type of Apollo from I, 1, but probably 
like it n copy of a work of art of tho early Aevinetan school, 
7,—Is18 ; holds sistrum and vase, 
& Geta. Rhwicswponlon 
TRORZEN. 


4—APOLLo holding nn arrow anc loaning on & tripod, around 
which ia twitied «a serpont; he is draped from the waiat 
downwards. 
EB Sopt. Beverus, Puri (GG x) 


58 NUMISMATIC COMMENTARY ON PAUSANTAS, 


ia.—Pans. it. St, 10. Kal "Eppijy érrai@a éors TModtyias 
_«a@Aovpevos; close to the statuo, an olive, 

Hemaes facing, right bond raised, in left hand chlamys and 
caduceus ; af hie feet, on either side, ram and lyre. 

Wi Bopt, Severus. Paris (4G x0} 

Hermes advancing to ight, drags goat by the horns, and holds 
in left hand colons. 

Sept. Severm:, Parie (GG x11.) 

4—Hiro.yius, standing, chlamys over shoulders, spear in 
riised left. 

Camilo  Lhemoponlos 

Sept. Severna,  Whousspoghi, 


EurrotyTvs, with spear and sword, before Phaedra (or her 
nurse), who approaches him in an attitude of sup- 
plication. 

# Bept.fevermn, §Parlin (GG x01 ) 

{,— ASKLEPTUS stamuling nt altar, snake-cntwinel staff in his 
left hand; all in temple, 

2 Comtmclin Hhowarpanten (GG ay, ) 

10.—Fountaix, a pillar with lion sitting thoreon, water flowing 
into basin from his mortrth, 

JE Sajrt Severna. Lootbocke (GG xv.) 

A curigus variant on the representation of the same:eubject 
on Mx., whore the water flows from hetween the lion's feet, and 
the basin is supported by a pillar, and not, as here, by legs: 

12.— OTHER TYPES at Troczen. 

Circular shrine, apparently surrounded by pillars: in the front 
of it, closed doors, 

# Commits. Berlin (4G xv.) 

HERMON g. 

1—Posmpon naked, standing to right, holds trident and 
dolphin, loft foot regts on rock. 

A Carenlla. Berlin (GG x11.) 

3.—The drapery of Dionysvs on M 1. is peculiar, consisting of 
a skin or nehris reaching down to the knees: it may be that 
this is the blask goat's skin from which at Hermione Dionysus. 
towk his name, 

Lessa and Navrowa. Coins of Argos, 
3—Posempon naked, standing, left foot propped on a rock ; 
holds trident and dolphin. 

#, Sept, Bererun Rhouswpoulos. 

AMYMONE oeated on rock, her right hand raised to her neck, 





LERNA AND NAUPLIA, ae 


her left resting on hydria; before her Poseidon:standing ; 
holds trident in right, ani carries clilamvs over left ara. 
# Ant Vine Hhonoponios (GG xv100.) 

This description cannot be relicd on, as the prongs of 
Postidon’s trident, and the hydria of Amymone, the two details 
which identify the scene, are obecure. There is an uncertain 
ohject (sca-anake 7) above the leit arm of Posenlon, Compare 
L uv, 

Amymone sented on rock, liyidrin at her feet; right hond 

extooded, left rests on rock, 

ZE Paria (GG x1x.) 

Amymone staniling, clad in long chiton; hor right hand is 

raised to her neck, in her left-she holds hydria, 

#, Antoninus Pit. Hhoasspoulos iGG xx.) 

There is a curious likeness between this type and L un, the 
hydrin on this coin appesting instead of the dolphin in the 
other, Probably in both cases the intention is to represent 
the nymph, 





LaceparMon. 
1—AnrtTeMis Astratein facing, clad in short chiton with 
diplois; holds im right hanl strung bow, m left spear 
and shield; beste ler, stag, 
#3, Doms. Rhonsepoalos (GE Xx1,) 
This interesting cow entirely confirms our attribution and 
description of NW m1. as Artemis Astrateia 
GYTHEIUM. 
1—HeraKc.es- bearded in form of a term, clad in lion's skin, 
arm folded over breast. 
46 Sept Seruran, Rtunerpoctoa. 
Closely resembling Y VL 
COLONLDES. 
Niche or diatyle Temrie, within which ao fomnle figure, 
42 Geta. Ehotuoponlos (GHG xx11. ) 
ASINE. 
OTHER TYPES of Asing. 
Perseus focing, naked, holda in right bond harps, in loft head 
of Medusa, 
227. Dorna. Rhonaporuloe (GG Lit.) 
Coiled enake, on basis. 
Fiantilla, Imbh. 





| 
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i  NUMISMATIC COMMENTARY ON PAUSANLAS. 


_Apparently a reproduction of some votive work of art. 
Terminal figure of Hermes, draped, right hand hoids end of 


nebris, in left enduceus. 


# Sept. Severus Berlin. 


Draped femnle figure; holds what looks like » huge wreath or 


shieled, 
# Sept Severus, Borin. 


PY.os. 
L—PAuas standing to right, clad in long chiton; holds in 
raised right spear, on left arm shield, 
© Bept Revertm Ehousnpoutos (GG xxv.) 
PATHAE. 
Male figure standing on column in direular ENciwsuRE;: he 
siems to wear military dress, or short chiton; his left 
hond is raised and resis on a speur or sceptre. 


J. Dom 


Rhousepoulos 
A varity of RL; probably a figure of an Emperor, from 0 


market or gymnasium: 


1.—INDEX OF ARTISTS. 
(1, 2, 3, dee, ryfer lo the sections waster witien, 1°, 2", 3", die: tir the Supplement) 


Acginetan sehool—Acgina, %, 3°, 4, 7 
Agelndaa—Meseene, 5, Acginm, 3 
Agormuoritus—Athens, 27 
Alernene=—Athena, 6 
Angelion—Atheus, 7 
Attaloze—Argoa, , 0° 

Bryaxis— Megara, 6 
Palamie—Thcagra, $5 


1a, 
Cephisedoiue I—Antheyr, 2 
Critits—Athens, 11 
Theedlalia—Thebes, 2 
Damophon—Meresene, 2, d, Aoeinm, 1,2 
Dipewnm —Choonar, 1 
Enulorus—Teera, 2 

Euchoir—Dhenrna, 2 

Enueleides—Bura, 1, Avpgira, 2 
Gitiades—Lacedarsiom, 68 
Hegius—Athone, 13 

Aca tate iSO pe 13, 13" 
Hermon 


| Sopilinas (a tieds: = 


Argon, 21 


Mensechome—Patrue, 3 

Myron—Atheus, 1 (7) 

Nancydes—Argme, d 

Nesiote: ~Athone, 11 

Onsatminles—Thehes § 

Fhwidina-—Meeata, B, Het 2, Pallene, 

Palyalatina —asene ‘ 1 

Praxias—Delphi, 3 

Praxitele: — Megara, §, 8%, 21, 12 
Argos, 10, 18°, His, a, Man 
tineta, 2, Plataca, i, Anticyra, 2 

Prthocle—Slevon, 5 

Boopar—Sicyon, 7) Ela, §, Delph, 2 

Scyllie—Cioonna, | 

QSoldlas—Pautran, 3 

Btrato—Arpos, 34, 21° 

Stronyylan— Migr, 1, Pagne, } 

Torlnent—Athena, 7 

Thelohineiee Micin. 

Thresymedes—Epidaurus, 2, o* 

Timarchidee—Elatefa, | 

Timearchue—An 2 

Timoel ey 

Suesphilin—Arene tt, 3a" 

Xenophon—Megalopolis, | 








“1L—ORDER OF CITIES, 


FART 1. 


Megara, A 1-15 
Page, A 1-7 


Coriuth, B i-th 144 


Bleyen, 11 1-20 
Piliva, He | 


‘Lert tad. Nauplia, M 
i, 


PART IL. 
Lacedacon, 8 i<ip 


(WIN rofereanes ty Plintes’, 


Cypuriesia, F17-10 
Ella, P go-a4 

Dyer, 

Potrm, G 1-6 

= RG-24 
Bura, 8 1-a 

Aegina, 2 4-0 
Pellone, S$ 10-14 
Arcailin. 

Mautinala, & 16-20 
Orchetmenna, § 21-T 3 
Phones, T 4-8 
Claro, TO 
Stymplalm, T 1-12 
Alem, 

Caphyao, T 13~17 
People, TF 18-2) 


PART tL 


Thole, X 1,8 
Tanagm, X 3-17 
Thospias, X 18-21 


Coronas. 

Ply ela, 

Delphi, X22-¥ i 
Eluteia, ¥ 15, 14 
Anticgr, ¥ 17 
Athens, TY J8-EE 17 
Elenaia, EK-1), 30 


Balania, KE 2, 23 


BUPPLEMENT, 


Megaza, FF 1-3 
FF4 
Corinth, FE b-l7 
‘Temes. 
Bioyon, FF 18 
Phita, FF 19, 20 
Cleanse, FF 2! 
Argos, FF 22-00 ; 
Epidanrus, qc, 4 


Taerink ir Wage ete 
15-20 

Lacedaamen, O0 21 

Gythotum, 

Colenides, 0) 29 

Asine, (1) 23 

Palrac, 


HIL—SUBJECTS REPRESENTED IN PLATES. 


Zona; chililioad, Te 


mn 


Mes vera hd 


Lb 


i 


sabia, F312, 2h 045 


(Onder of KL OG. Millfer). 

Zina seated, Ad, K 25, $6, P20, 21, 

(17, Bt, VI, BB 4, FRO 

Zeuy stauiling, A 4, E 69, 00; H 10, 
Kt, Lot, 08,11, Pea, he 
1%, 15, 16,8 14, Tit 3-2, 

Leta 5 ean oe 


Habe; end, Ho 
Peamock, I 1a 
Toettou seated, [) 52, H4-56, 
Poreidon stamfing, 4, 1 53, 40-04, 
©, F 104, L 4 0 a 14, Q 1B, 26, 
T 18, GO 17. 


Pomidon ; heal, [> 61 


Poetdon in chariot, D f7-t0 


Poseklen and Atiyurane, M2, GO 18 


Triton, X 7, 8 
























































Demater ented, H 26, BE 21, 22 

Deteter staumling, A 12, 19, K-39, 
-K 17, 8 its T o bey V 16-19, BE 
Te20, 4, OC 8, ti 

Theniater ; chan 

Demeter in chariot, BE 23, ER 1D 

The Vhthenin, M a 

Arion, 'T 33 

Triptolemi, G-13%, BR 24, EE 20 

Apollo seated, X20, ¥ 5-7 

Apollo staniing, A, 10, F 109, 1 ¢2- 
“4.4 M1, N & 9 14, 17, 
‘0, 21, 2%, 24, P19, 8:16, T-17, 


V5, X10, 21, sia, ¥ 1-4, ce 


ii-21, FF 1, 2 14, 20, 23, Go 
p, 10 

Heliat In chariot, F10), 102 

Apollo ; head, ¥ a ‘? 

Artemia wate, C33 

Artemis, Al, 2, 10, D 08-00, 7 17- 
18, M4 1,2, 6, N t4, 11, 1,0 
A, 5, 21, 23, P 3, 13,-Q 6-10, 11, 
ape Sra ae Na 17, 
31, 34). T 14, 10, 20, V5, 8, 10, 
X-3-5, ¥ 4,17, BB S14, FF 2, 

_ 19, 21, OG 31 

Pricttess of Artemia, 13 

Leto, £10, F 2 

Lets and Chioria, K 36-28, FF 24 

Hephiestos, F 8, G 136 

Athens wated, AA-20, 21, FF 10 

Athene stending, Ali, D 53, 2 2)-94, 
Fle, 41,1 20, M4, & Nia, 010, 
14, 2%, P 7, 1, 12, 15, 14, Q 
li, 14, KE So, Sf, 10, ¥ 19, 21, 
¥ 40, 11, 15, 16, 16-22, Z 1, 3, 
8-10, 93, 15,19, 29, 23, AA 1-18, 
FF & 11, Gi 2, 24 

Athene in clorict, AA 22-85, 

Athune; howd, M1, 2, 3 i, 16, ¥ 
23-25 

Atlum, Cophous and Stercpe, V 22, 
25 


Athans and Poscidon, 7% 11, 12, 14-17 

Aithone aml Marsyns, #20, 21 

Ares, G 187, L 50 

Aphrodite, 63, 70, 71, F104, 0135, 
1M, Hs, 1.51, M4, 8, 0.8, P10, 
10, R2s, Tl, V8, 14, X10, FF 
7, 13, tt 


"Aphid ato D7, FP 


Aphrodite: head, ETS 

Aphrwlite and Eres, 121-194, Hows 
Ero, 5 3 ; 
Hermes matel, F 110,111, B-4, FR 


pe) 

Hermes standing, K-46, 57, K 32, 24, 
L607, FST 4 V1, 
X 11-16, DD 19-92, GG yi,:i2 

Hermes atl yonng Dionywus, E 55, 
BK B-7, Td, 6. 

Dionswia mate!, A 3, EB 8], $2, OC 
i-2 

Dionywm stamling, A 6, EK 77-80, H 
4,6, K 46, M1, O18, P17, Q5, 
Bil, .T 2.9, Gt, 25, 26, Mis 7, 
AT, T-9, OC 6, T 

(ista of Dioner, O 1-4 

Diouywie 3 liad, OC 6 


Batyry, TS 


Mainyan, TS. See alan Athena 

Pan, E13, N23, V 3, dy ¥ 12,13 

Pan aml Syring, T 24 

Mavual, H6, 7, FF 17 

varus wated, K i7, L 8-5, BO, 
a 7 

pstamling, AZ, Hei, Kas, 
01, 2, 18,15, P1, @ 24, 8 13, 15, 
KE S4, 0014 

Asklepiua; bead, [2 

Chilihood of Asklowina, TL, 1 

Temple with serpent, F115 

are and Hygisia, A 8, F iy, 

id 

Hygiria or Epdone, Hold, K 4a, £4, 7, 

0.20, R10, EEG, GG 6 

Cronus, G 135 

Diesel, M 7,0 4,9 18, REL 


Hecaip, ih u,ua9 


Nemesia, © 53,013 

Firene atul Mutue, DD 0, 10 

Nike, 1141, 142 AA 24 

Oburites, 111, EE 4 

Fileithuis, 6-3, Kao 

Riverged, T 14, X 6, ¥ 1 

Nymph emted, P 105-108, V 14, 6G 
18,10 

Nymph «taming, L.&i, Giz 20 

Three Kymphs, X 17, EE 

Tyche, A114, E Sa, &4, B24, K ao, 











SUH. IE CTS RED ‘RE. 


ba M % se AO tae 24- 
‘Byshes aad, BG Ka, 3, X 2 
Papalua, G 


Gea oy 108 

Gene alia, Eo Ot 

Iethorine, B10, 21, 22, C st-t8, FF S 
Harbonre personified, ( 39, 40, G 138 
Achals, G 140,R16 

Rona, It 2 

hin D 64, ¥ 109, 16, HE 9, 10, 


, Oie 
Herken, ¥103, 104, H1i, 116, § 10, 
31,017, 84, 8 24 Vo, 7, 24, 
_ DD 1-18, FE 12,18 
jabours of Horukles, | 1, M1, T0-12 
Theseus M11, DD 1-2 
eae bermra 13 





and Togneun, C-25-34 
Oplisites amt Hypaipyle, 12-0 





an 


Dees: a = 

Perseus, | 17-21, PF 22, Go 23° 

Perens and Athone, 120 

Diowedes with ‘Palladian, K 43. 45 

Ththia, Rta 

Arosa, 8 20 

Qhoehla amd Bite, Kad 

Encleides, Ad 

Tarmadine awl Aristegeiten, OD 14-18 

Miltiodes and captive, RE 7, a. 

Themistocter wm whip, EE wl, 22 

Metellus, EE 14, 15 

Athite, O46 

Uneertaln fun, AIS, 18, 0 L 4, 
66, $4, N18, 18) Pod, 16, 818, 
ath eM 16, 17, FF 15, OG 4-6, 





Rauaten F JI2-1L, M10, 00 15: 
resceatiage en (3, 1 6,.Q 22-28 
Avropelly, G 128-183 K at, Mt, 4, 
a a-7T, OO 0, 10 
Temples without status, B11, 15, 
1 42, 50, E 04, 05, L7, X 22; 23, 
F 6, 8 16 


Theatre of Dionysas, 009,10 | 


Gates and arches, A G-T, F 07-100 
‘Tombs, E74, 76, Hd, 2 
Other buildings, (47, 48,0 144, RY 


Gt EXCAVATIONS IX CANIA. 


EXCAVATIONS IN CARTA, 


Mn. Newron in his IHistory af Discoveries, p. 583, gives the 
following account of an excursion to the peninsula whieh: lies to 
the west of Budrum (Halikarnassus) whore he was then 
excavating — 

We noxt procesded to examine the hill with the level top. This 
hill ts callod Assarlik. 





Fiu, l—Watt ar AsasnLic. 





In ascending it we cume toa piece of the wall of an ancient city 
With & Inuwive gateway, running dows the hill from north to south 
(Fig. 1), 
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Asenniing from this puteway we passed several other lines of 
ancient walls, and ion gaining the summit of the bill found a plat- 
form: artificially Tevellod. Theory are not many trices of wwlls here, 
Tho sides oF the hill aro so steep on the north and east that they do 
not require walle The platform terminates on the north-east in a 
rock rising vertically for many hundred fuct fram the valley below. 
The top of the rock is cut into beds to receivw a tower, The view 
from this plocform i magnificent, 

[After brief mention of several tombs passed in the way down, 
Mr. Newton proceeds +] | 

The acropolis which anciently crowned the rock at Asearlik must 
have overlooked @ great part of the peninsula ond commanded the 
timd from Halicarnassns to Myndos and Termera, From the 
number of tombe hore, and their archaic character, it may be 
inferred that this was a fortress of some fmporlance in very early 
tints, 

Tt haa been stated one p, 41, that there were in the peninsula in 
thy time of Mausolus, eight towns «till held by the Leleges, the 
inhubitants of siz of which he forcibly transplanted to his new 
Metropolie, Halicarnasius The two which were left independent 
ott this occasion were Mysilus and Syangela; and when the proximity 
of Gumiseh-ln to Assurlik is considered, and the importanes of loth 
sites in referenoo to the defence of Halicurnassns from the north 
West, Dthink if, probable that, as the former place is certainly the 
ete of Myndua, wo must look for Syangela wl Asearlik, Te ts 
cortoud tliat the tomba which I discoverad hers preaonted ja thelr 
plan and structure séveral poculiarities, whith are alsa to be met 
with in the earlier tombs of Etruna, and thie archaic character leads 
mo to sacribe them to the indigenous population of Curia, mthor 
‘than to the Dorian settlers; In the time of Strabo the tombe and 
fortresses of the Leloges could still be pointed out in various parte 
of Caria, thongh this race had Jong sinow cousmd to exist; and hence 
it i# probable that their rewains. were dictinguished from later 
Hellonie work’ by some peculiarity of atructure, This amie 4 
Btrale may further serve to explain the obsenre tradition presory 
in Stephantis Byzentiue, that Syangela received its name from 
having een the place of interment {onna) of the indigenone king 
(yes) Car, who may be regardicl ae the eponymone fontider of the 
Carian race “This ry tes only a wythical way of wtating thi 
Genoral fart, that at Syangela were tomls belleved to he tho of 
the earliest native races in Garin; and if it he admitted that the 
site of thik ancient city ie to be found at Aearlik, tho tombe 
Oleerved by me may be couneeled with this yague tradition, 
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un EXCAVATIONS EN CARLA, 

In historical times, Syangula was governnd by a ¢yrannos and 
paid tribute to Athens at the commencement of the Peloponnesian 
war. 

Fig. 2 represents a wall of o far more primitive type than 
the regular masonry of Asearlik, which oxists at Mynudus in the 
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gume district. This wall runs along the crest of the poniuenlia 
on the weat of the harbour of Myndus anil reaches from tho 
Hummit to the sen on the north. 

The Editors of the Jivrna of Helloate Stuitice havea much 
pleasure in Inyimg before the Society reperts received from 
Mr. Paton of excavations conducted) among the tombe of this 
interasting district, the cradle, aml down to the time. of 
Mausolus, the home of the Leleges It is unnecessary to point 
ont the importance of this new material in: reference to the 
earliest. history of Greece awl even Ltaly — 


terorr (oN Towns IX THE SEIGHBODEHOON oF 
HALWARN ASSES, 


The acropolis of Aszarlik between Myndus anid Halicarnaseus 
hat heen identified by Mr. Newtou with Soungela, which as its 
wane signifi) was the burial-place of the kings. The existence 





neighhourhood of a large series of tombs of the same class 
wt thone desoribed by him (Halicarnassua, dbo, pp. 580 sey) 
Supports this conjecture. The tombs seen by Mr. Newton are, T | 
believe, those situated in a valloyronning north. ‘Those whieh T = 
‘Shall describe are on the ridge facing the neropolis to the SE, 
and beyond this on both sides of m torrent bed. the direction of 
a which is south-eastorly, and whieh joins the sea nour Chifoat- 
Kale-si; by Mr. Newtow identifiod with Termen. 
Of these tombe the most conspicnona are two lange tami 
situnted some distance to the SE of the acropolis, on a eaddly 
between two rocky eminences. They aré close together, and 
externally similar, 7 | = 
T will first describe that on the east (4), Soe Fig. 8. 
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A circular wall of two conrses of irregularly shaped stones, ot 
which only « small portion is visibly, incloses the whole structurn. 
The diameter of the circle must have been about 30 ft, On the : 
top of this are pilud the loose stones forming the tumulus; in 
the contre is the «epulehral chamber, closed at the top by two 


# 


large stones, and entered by a passage oponing to the N,W. 

Te was fled up half with stones ond half with earth, which 

titist lave falles in from above. As the section shows, the two 
Fé 


nae 








walls parallel to the entrance pazange curve inwands yery 
considermbly as they rise, so ne to aupport the two large blocks: 
which form the roof; the two other walls curve less sensibly, the 
longth at the top being oft. Gin. The dromos is roofed by 
large rectangular stones. The door ia formed by a large 
rectangular block resting on two others with oa threshold-stone 
between them, Its height ts 3 ft. in. width of tho threshold 
$ft.at the top ft. Gin. The walle of the chamber and of the 
dromos are built of irregularly shaped stones. ‘Tho tomb, like 
all the others here, had been plundered, I found in it:-— 


_ Pottery.— 1. At the end opposite the entrance, resting on i 
flat stone, a portion of no large urn filled with bones nnd ashes, 

2, A bow! with two handles and lip, Fig. 4. 

3. A small ampbora, Fig. 6, with remnins of oriament 
composed of four hortzontal banila-surmountel on vac side 
by two seta of concentric halFetrelas, 

Fryments of iron weapons, among them a portion of a lance- 
heid, and of » curve) knife. 


The sepulehral chamber of Jt is similar to A, Tt ix some- 
what smaller; the door leading to the passaye is loosely built; 
the dromos opens to the SW. 

Here were found — 

1. Fragments of « cinorary vase, similar to that from A, in the: 
neighbourhood of a flat stone opposite the entrance, 

2. Fragmonts of a thin curved plate of bronze nail) ta 

$. Two gold spiml ornaments, Fig. 7. 

+. Fragments of iron weapons. 

To the 5.W. of these two tumuli,on tho top of tho aaine 
ridge, which commants a magnificent view of both sens are» 
series of circular and rectangular incloaures formoi by single 
courses of polygonal stones. [ could distinguish at least seyen 
circles und four rectangles, the rectangles in all cases tlisely 
adjoining the circles, Each circle contains tee puloliral chuniber 
covered by two or three large blocks In the rectangles, [ found 
no traces of such tombs, hut in ono # small superficial cavity: 
lined with four slabs of terracotta, and covered by a large 
circular stone, Many such stones, more or less circular in shape; 
averaging 3 or 4 ft. in diameter, convex ow tlie upper side, flat on 
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‘the Jower, are to be seon lying about near, #0 that these. 


‘Teeeptacles must have existed hore in conailernble numbers, 
The one mentioned contained only ashes. Tt was only after 
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| ning the inclosures lower down the hill, where a good 
any ot theses ostothecae remain intact, that I reeognised their 
‘xistence here, The objects found in some of the latter show 
them to be contemporary with the larger tombe. 
The circular inclosures are evidently the remains of tumuli, 
the greater portion of the earth and stones which composed 
the mound having been removed. The construction of the 
chambers is in all cases the same as that of A, the sides curving 
inwanls and forming » kind of arch, on the top of which rest 
the covers. 

‘To commence with the tomb furthest to the onst (((). 

The dimensions of the chamber are, at the bottom—length. 
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IL ft 3 im; width, 9 ft S in.: at the top—tongth, 0 ft; 


width, 6 ft. 7 im: height, G) ft.: beight of entrance, 34 fe: 
width, 3 ft: length of dromos, 13 fe 


The top has fallen in; the entfonce passage opens to the 


S.W_ The interior had been much Wdisturbed. Portions of two 


cinery amphorke were fund on flat stones at the corners 


opposite the etitrance. They had seemingly been placed within 
sircophagt of terma-fotta riveted with lead and furnished with 
huniles, fragments of which were found tm #ta,in the longi- 
tudinal axis of the chamber, bmgments of another similar vase 
were found in. the corner to the nght.of the entrance. 

In all I found here -— 

J. The fragments of sarcophagi above mentioned. 

2, Portions of threo cinerary amphorse. Of one a considerable 
port remains, and T put it together roughly and photographed it 


(Fig. 8), The surface is unhappily much destroyed; the lly of 


the vase wae decorated with two series of bands alternately hlack 


and white, but these disappeared in cleaning. The white is 
clearer tn colour then the white on vases of the late Mycenas 


style The rest of the body of the vase has apparently been 
colourmd black, ‘The neck ix apparently decorated with a large 
macamiar: amd the hondles, which are Hat, are thos ornamented 
on the outside, Fig. 9. 

3. A-cup with one handic. 

+. A small jug, Fig.5. With this may be compared Fig: 26 
of Schliemann’s Mycenee. 

5. Numerous other fragnients of pottery, including part of 
bow! with a broad bani painted close to the rim. 

G. Fragments of a large jar with impressed or moulded 
Zigzag ornaments, Fig, 10, 


7, One bronze fibula and fragments of two others, one with — 


double spring, 

6. A circulor ornament of beaten gold, decorated with five 
punctinted triangles at the upper edge, with # catch behind for 
suspension, Fig, 11. 

f. An oblong piece of beaten gol] with sigzags, and at endl 
enml a hale for a nail, Fig. 12. 

1} A amall ring of twisted gol wire, Fig. 15. 
YH. Frmgments of iron weapons; among thom & wpenr-Lond ; ah 
knife curved towarils the point; o small knife, 
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The chamber contains three tombs, thus arranged (Fig. 14), 
“Their dimensions are equal, Gf, by 1. 10k, They are lined 
with terrm-cotta slabs 1} in, thick; the height of the lining is 
Tf. Sin; the dromos opens to the N.W,; the width of the 
door is 2ft. Sin, 






— 





Fig, 15, 

Here were found — 

Pottery —1. Fragments of more. than one large vase; with 
remains of painted ornament, horizontal bands and large 
‘concontric circles, Fig. 15. 

-# Portiona ‘of aamall thin kylix, of eloant sliuipo, with dull - 
black glow, - 

Fragments of iron weapons, atnong them a kite, | 


#—Another circular inclosure. The chamber was only. 
partially cleared out, so I cannot describe it: A jug with 
narrower neck than Fig, 4 was fiund in ite position on the 
ie of one grave, There were.no traces of torra-cotta sarcophugi 
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Lower down thi Till to the south for a long distance on. 
both sides’ of the atream, wherevér a a¢mall ridge affonda a flat Se 
© Space, are similar imelosnres, Here rectangles predominate ; ; 
some of thorn contain large sepulehres, together with the amall 7 
receptacles described above, others apparently only the latter, \ 
The circles are few, and only contain in the centre these umull i 
omtart heen, 
Twill describe two adjacent rectangular inclogares which I 
examined, 


Af.—Length, 45 ft.; breadth, 18 ft. Hero,at the enst end, were 
found only two gatothenat. with the covers in site, Both con- | 
tained ashes. In one wasn small fibula similar in shape to i 





those from (7. These receptacles, unlike that above, are lined, 
mot with tiles, but with four stones. They are usually ahout 
18in. by 12 tn, 
V.—A double inclosure. The plan, Fig. 10, shows the 
arrangement of the tombe and entall receptactes. In one of 
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thy latter, 8, the ashes were contained in a large vase, and « | 
pertion of a bowl, ornamented with concentric cirelea and ap Ff 
hierizontal hand encircling it near the rin, was also found here 
The tomb is comparatively narrow, measuring § fi 5 in. by | 
Sf. Tthas no entrance The place ofa sarcophagus was taken 
by @ large jar-5 ft. lin. by 2ft. 10in at its greatest width, | 
pointed at the bottom, In it was found part of a bronzo fibula 
with o Jarger-spring than those in the other tombs. | | 
Lalso opened two ostothecao in a large inclowure, 0, further al 
down the hill, and in ono were found fragments of pottery, ‘ 
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laxnauas better preserved than these from other tombs, ‘and 
showing the characteristic Socotatiaan of borizowtal bands and, 
concentric circles. 

This inelosnre also contained at least five larger tombs like 
that in V. In one of these T found the pithos still in ite place, 
Tnside it was found a lorge bronze fibula, Fig. IT. At the side 
of the tomb underneath the pithos 1 found — 

t. A Biigolkanne (Fig. 15) ornamented on the shoulder with 
concentric half-circles, The inner lip of the spout is attached 
to the Biigel in the centre. 





Fic, 17, Fic. 18.—lisiorr bj Ixcmee, 


= A three-legged vase (Fig. 19) with traces of horizontal 
bands and small concentric cirelos. 





Fm 19.—Stsrerr i xen, 


3. Portions of a large amphora without handles, 
I also cleared out two tombs on the same ridge where the 
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ciroutar incloanres are stunted, but higher up. The tops of both 
had been carried away; and the depth of earth was only about 
two feet: Im the first were found a number of fragments of 
terra-cotta aareophagi with elaborate geometrical designe, pro- 
duce) by mouliling, not by colour. Below are sketches of the 
designs on aome of these fragments, Figs. 20 to 25. In Fig. 20 





the depressed surfaces are shaded, the other figures give only 
the general pattern. In the second was a brick sarcophagus 
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without ornament and portions of a jar; alvo Lwo bronzé armlets, 
and two bronge spirale of 6 inches diameter. 
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"These resnita, though meagre enough, are yet sufficient to 
abow the system of ceramio decoration which prevailed among 








the Leleges{?), and this is of great importance at the present 
utage of conjecture concerning early Greck pottery. 
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On all the fragments, with ons exception, which bear any 
trace of painted ornament, this consists of horizontal bands 
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either alone or in combination with large concentric circles or 
segments of circles. This exception iss very emall vase, and ts 
decorated with horizontal bands and a zigzag pattern, The 
impressed ornaments on the larger vesscle of coarse clay, 
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Fin, 21.—Scaie f. 
including some small fragments that I have not Mentioned, 
conaist exclusively of zigzag or wavy patterns. The decoration 
of the exrcophagt, however, is largely composed of intersecting 
¢ircles and taeanders, On one of the pieces of gold we have 
this same design; on another a series of triangles, 





There is no trace of any but geometric design. 
The fibulm are all of one pattern. 

The weapons are exclusively of iron, 

‘he bodies have in all cases. been burnt 
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Later Report, Feannvany 1557. 


Awarli.—Oontiguonus to the large tomba described by Myr. 
Nowton here, are rectangular incloaures containing ostothecae 
covored by large ciroular stones like those I have described. I 
ond none of these insitvw, The four tiles he mentious in a 
note a2 having been ilug up by a peasant near one of the tombs 
formed, no doubt, the sides of ane of these catothecw, 

Other Sites—1, On the western part of the same range on 
which the Assurlil tumuli are placed is another series of tombs. 
They commence to thecast of the windmills marked in the chart, 
and extend a3 faras the top of the mountain west of these mills. 
They are oll.on or close to the actual summit of the ridge 
These I noticed werg all inside rectangular inclosures Tombs 
cut in the rock occur sporadically nenr Assarlik and Ler. 

=. Immediately above the small villoge known as Mandrais, 
om the road from Gtmisel-lii (Myndus), to Gherest ia a 
rocky eminence with a flat space on the top, This summit, 
wherever tho natural rock does not sufficiently defend jt, is 
fortified by walls of polygonal stones loosely put together, The 
whole of the interior of this ucropolis is oceupied by rectangular 
inclosures containing tombs. [nm some jilaces the inclosing walls, 
Which are built of rectangular stones, linve three or four courses 
still standing, The larger imelesures contain several tombe. 
The tombs which I examined were carelessly constructeil, 
nittiral fesures in the rock being supplemented hy loose stone 
work. They are covered by two or three large oblong blocks 
like the Assarlik tombs. 

They were chiefly filled with loose stones, and the fragmants 
of pottery were too wenthor-worn to retain their original sur- 
face. 1 found a small fragment of a pithos with o» pretty 
spiral moulded design, quite different from those of Assarlik, 
Fig. 26. Beneath this acropolis, on the spur of the same ndge 
to the east, ore other tombs of the eame elise, 

4. The ridge, on whichis the village of Gheresi, forma three 
cummita before it sinks to the sea. On the second of these in 
a tower, the masonry of which is the came as that of the towers 
in the eity wall of Myndus, the corners being channellod, On 
the west side of the 2ame hill are two tombs the entrances of 
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which load out of a semicircular wall built into the fee of the 
hill facing west. These tombs resemble in their constrnction 


the chambers im the Assarlik tumuli, the sides converging to 
the top, so as to support the covering stones. Thery aro 





wobably other tombs here, bat the Lrushwood which covers tie 
ll is quite impenetrable, This site seems to have been 
occupied in later times, ng I saw many fragments of glazed 
pottery, black and red. 

On the next summit is a very remarkable tomb, The 
dimetisions of the chamber can be seen from the plana, Figs 
27, 28 (which were made for me by Mr. Calesperi, af Calymmnos). 





Fou 27.—Puas, 


It is encircled at a distance of 8m. from the centre by a wall, 
which is-destroyed in some parts, and which consists now at 
lonst of only one course of stones, 
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| Pike cinuaiber is rosteil hy Gvecemcemous blocks ef « stone, 
The whole is-encircled by a second wall at a distance of 


24m, down hill from the first (Fig. 20). Of this wall six or 






_ seven courses of atones are standing in sonie places, Opposite: 
the entrance of the tomb there is a gate, 
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it tnasonry Of the tomb is very beantiful, It hos been 
tubal chapel ona anchorite's cell, as there are remains of 
rude froscows.on the walle It was tilled up with earth ta a. 
height of severn) feet, I removed this portly, in onder to. 
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measure the height, and found that the chamber was. paved | 
with blocks of stone of great-size and thickness. Some efforts : 
had been made to raise one of these. I found some fragments 
of marble, pozsibly forming part of the door or of a sarcophagus, 
and A very ema] fragment ofan Attic vase, probably of thy fifi 
century, with the design in red and fino glaze. 

[i would be hazardous to judge of the dats of the tomb from 
this fragment, but if one could do so I should be inclined to | 
think from its magnificence and conspioucus position that it 
was the tomb of one of thoee Carian princes who are mentioned 
inthe Attic tribute lista 

At ony rte it must be-of a much Inter date than the Assarlik 
tumli, and shows that the same style of sepalchrai architecture 
survived long nmong these people. 

fmmedintely above Boudroun almost on the narrowest pari of 
the peninsula is an ancient acropolis now known as Tchoukcheler 
Kale (Chiular Kale in the chart). The walls:are in fine preecr- 
vation, A tower at the SE. corer haa still sixteen conres 
standing, The masonry closely resembles that of the wall of 
Assarlik, On the ridge tu the S; is w series of tumuli of ‘the 
fanw construction aa those of Aszarlik, bul more numerous ane 
of greater dimensions. The wilth of the chamber of one 
which I measured is 470 metres, the diameter of the outer 
circle about 15 metres. There are large tumuli on several other 
éminences in the neighbourhood of the acropolis. J liad before : 
I visited this site been convineed that the identification of 
Assarlik with Sousgela and Chifoot Kale. with Termem could 
not be maintained. The necropolis of Assariik extends nearly 
half-way down to Chifoot Kale, and at the Intter pite are 
néither ancient tombs, nor other remains of a very early 
date. Myndua is described in the Athenian trilmte lists as 
wapa Téppepa, and <Assarlik is between Chifoot Kalo and 
Myndus. The only evidence for identifying Assarlik with 
Soungela was the series of tombs there. Tho tumuli at 
Tchoukchelur are of the same antiquity but more remarkable, 
and I was led to conjecture that Senagela is to be plooad 
here. [ was fortunate enough to iiscover sone furthor 
‘evulence favourable to this identification, Near the toimuli 
I came serms two seqmlchral alam of the type conimon 
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The existence of these altars hore seems to indicate that the 
site waa inhabited in later times, Sousgela wes one of the — 
‘towns which Mausolus allowed to survive. We find in the = 
Athenian tribute lists « Pigres who was despot of Sousgela, 
“lore it was doubtless famous name and remained in use; If 
‘Tchoukcheler is a, Assarlik must be Termera. They 
are avidently aister towns of the same age and the same eople, 
Fee hraak mes iow ned i sine 
learn from the tribute lists that they wore places of considerable 
importance in the fifth century 5.0, 


















TASOS, 


To a traveller sailing over the Aegean from the Wast, and 
threading his course Letween the Sporaides towards tho Carian 
const, two headlands would stand out os prominent landmarks, 
Mount Puseidion to the north and the city of Mynilos to tho 
south, Between these two points lies the middlemost of the 
three large bays into which the coastline of Caria id irregularly 
broken, And nearly in the innermost recess of this central bay 
—for the bay itself j is subdivided into a number of lesser 
inlets—a little rocky island, of only a mile and a quarter in 
circuniferenece, lies close to the Carian mainland, to which 
indeed in later days it hae become united by a narrow isthmus. 
Upon this. rocky islet, furking as it were behind the shelter of 
inclosing shores, a Greek eolony—irom Argos, it was said—had 
early established itself. But in their struggle with the Cartan 
nstives, who resented thetr intrusion, the settlers experienced 
such reverses, that they were glad to invite the son of Neleus, 
the founder of Miletus, to come to their relicf, Thia he did, and 
with important results; for this influx of Joninn settlers from 
Miletus, while it repatred the fortunes of the littl colony, 
transformed Ineos froma Dorian into an Ionian city." 





' Chandler's Trovel, i pp. 220, 227, bandleome, Uke that of Epheans. This, 


230 Thuit city covered a rocky islet 
Lying near the continent, Ww which it ia 
owned hy a amall ethmes’ ‘The 
forth olde of the rock of laaneis abropt 
om) fnaoceihde, «The wommit ts ooon- 
pled by a mien bot extensive fortrem, 
At the foot ia » anall portion of flat 
ground, On that and on the acelivities 
the houses once stool, within @ nartow 
compas, bonmied tothe sea by the city 
wall, which was rrguler, mlid, ood 


which bias been repaired in many places, 
now tockowes ruhhivh, with remnants 
of ordinary bniidings, and « few pleses 
of marble, Single pinks, with jonquilies, 
qrew strong the thickets of mastic, 
cca wblaprube aisha! une coreya of 
pattriiges, which foed on the berries." 
* Polyh avi, 12) HO) rie “Lorie 
Tike mere poe del eye “Agios fe 7p 
edive Te arragth ccpde@ Top tHe enw 
Pre) Nog ailiiae wal ch Mordiaw eikons 
i 2 


= TABOR. 

Such was the story of its origin, acconling to the accepted 
trailition ; nor is there any reason to donbt its substantial truth, 
Tlw name of Tusos was undoubtedly brought from the Pelopon- 
anise, where uumber of mythical persons of the name were 
connected with Argos itseif-——not to mention Inswe the 
legendary Arcadian who won the Olympinn horse-rice in the 
days of Heragles!? The Peloponsesian origin of the name lias 
been obscured by the manuseript tradition, which very fre- 
quently gives the word s# "Taogos, perhaps misled by the 
nnalogy of the <ee¢- «0 common in the termination. of Carian 
names. Bat “laeos 6 the form invariably found in ancient 
insctibod monumetits,* and it probably ought to be rmatored in 
all the Latin and Greek texts, 

A mere rock iteelf2 the island of Inaos was encircled by rocky 
bays which none-bat pilots who knew tho coast could safely 
navigate, and abounding in all kinds. of fish, The ono interest 
andl industry of the place was therefore ite fisheries, which must 
bave given rise to something of an oxport trade, and furnished 
the Disians with the means of accumulating wealth. At all 
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events, Archestritos, the Sicilian poet of gastronomy, who 
flourished in tlie oarlier half of the fuurth century Be, singled 
ott & kind of shrimp of prawn caught at Tasos for special praise 
(Athen, iii, p, 103 ¢):-o 82 dyrodaldadeg “Apycatparoy mapatvet 
rade 
“Hy 6€ woz’ cig “lacoy Kapow roku eicadianas, 
wapid edperyely Avie, eravia 62 rplaafas, 


And Strabo, whe generally gives his renders some historical 
Hutices uf the eitics he is describing, whon he comes to Tasos, 
finde Jitele to remark except that the inhabitsats cared for 
nothing but. the fishery, ‘Next comes Iueos, stunted upon an 
iland. lying close te the mainland, It containa m harbour, and 
the inhabitants ect their living almost wholly from the sea; for 
the fish are abandant,and the soil ie poor, And in fact there 
are all sorts of stories, like the following, told about the Insinns. 
Onedoy a wuaician was there, singing and laying tho harp, ond 
for a while they all were glad ‘to listen; but when the bell rang 
in the fish-market, thoy all liurried away to their fish except one 
very deaf man, Whereupon the musician stopped up to him 
nnd said, "Sir, T frel deeply grateful to you for the interest you 
hove sliown in me and in-my- art: for wll the rest, directly they 
heard the market-bell, left me and hurried away,” * What do 
you say?” cried the man, “dil you ay the bell had nny?” 
“Yes” “Then gooil-bye,” he replicd, and jumped up to follow 
the rest"! 

‘The history of Insoe before the middle of the fifth century is 
an viter blank: The town isnot named by Herodutus in lie 
agconnt of the struggle with Persin; but we may believe that 
Tasos, like the rest of Caria, shored the fears and hopes, the 
Victories and defeats of Ionia in thore-stormy times. [nsos, like 
the rest of Carin, must have pasecd under the sway, first of 
Crossua® thin of Portin® Next it sliared the vicissitudes of the 
lone revilt," ond of the preat Poraiin war; perliaps some of ita 
sturdy fishermen helped to man the fect of Xerxes’ At all 

1 Bumbo, -xtv. po 658, This eapital 4 Tiered. 4, 35, 
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bell and watched the fish stctlor, a1 
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events, when the great conflict ended, and the power of Persia 
was broken, Insov was among the Asiitic cities that jomed in 
the Delian confederacy under Athens. This we know, aot only 
from the account of Thucydides,’ but also from the extant 
‘Quota-lists,” which record the names and reveal the amount 
paid by the tributary etates® Thesd lists (so far as their remuins 
have come down. to us) commence in BC. 454-3 and go on in a 
more or less complete series down to the middle of the Pelopon- 
nesian war. The name of Tasos happens to be lost from aome 
of these fragmentary marbles; but we are able to diseover thot 
in Ba 450 ite contribution’ was assessed ot one talent: in #0. 
447 at the sume sum, and again in ne. 42. In the lista of ne. 
446, 445, 441, 456, the name of the Issians is recognised, but 
the cyphers are lost which indicute the payment? A fresh 
anserament of tribute was mide mC, 425, when the policy of 
Mihons, no longer controlled by the wisdom of Pericles, was 
acest to lend itealf to schemes of costly adventure. A 
Quota-list subsequent to thie pssesemnent indicates the Tnasinn 
tribute as raised to three talents." Towards the close of the 
year &.C. 412, lass was captured by the Peloponnesian fleet and 
Tissaphernes, and so became ngain subject to the Persian 
dominion*® There was eviden‘ly no suspicion of treachery in 
the capture, nor do the townsmen seem to have been sliaken in 
their Joyalty to Athena by the trebling of their tribute, It is 
true that in the following year Poisander at Athens laid the loss 
of Tasns at the door of Phrynivhus, dex ‘lating that he might have 
shown mora energy in the ‘Jonian waters.® But ‘it ‘is plain that 

the city was simply taken by surprise, and the language of 
Thueydides implies that it made a gallant resistance, The 


t Thoeyl. will 24, 23 
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histerian speaks of Joxos nea mere ‘town’ (woXcops) and as a 
“post” (ye@pior) oocupied by Pissuthnes with a garrison or body- 
guard (rove €rzeovpavs tovs rept tor “Apopynr). He adds that 
the plunder was ‘considerable, as the town contained the accu- 
mulated wealth of generations: (rakaur\ouvrow yap hw ro 


xepior). 


All these oxpressions exactly fit in with what we know from 
other sources of the character of the town. It was smnll, and 
with no capacity for enlargement; but the rugged renioteness 
Of ite site enubled ite people to garner in, undisturbed for many 
a long year, their horvest of the sea; and alo from time te time 
(aa will also te seen Inter on) it became an oppertune position 
to be held by any one who wished fo command Caria by sca 
or Jind, The word wadaiowAouror does not necessarily imply 
great wonlth, but only that the wealth wae the accumulation 
of long years of thrift, This agrees with the evidence of the 
(uota-hsts, When the tribute of Ephesus was seven ond fp half 
talents, of Teos six, that of Halicarnassus one and two-thirds, of 
Cnidus.and Tenos three, that of lasos was one talent. 

For the next twenty yeara the history of Tasos is agnin o 
blank, The Peloponnesian war had meanwhile ended in the fall 
of Athens, and teu years of Spartan misyovernment had taught 
the cities that hil been ao ready to quit the Athenian alliance, 
to wial for the old days hack again, This sentiment son found 
terrible expression. If in the battles of Corinth andl of Coroneim 
(mc. 394) Sparta had escaped defeat with loss only of men aiud 
of prestige, the crushing defeat inflicted by Conon in the same 
year, off Cnidus, destroyed the maritime empire of Sparta at a 
blow. City after city proclaimed its independence, nnd many 
hastened tonsaist in creating a new confederation wniler Athens.* 
The name of Insog is not to be rend amongst the cities which 


inscribed their names on the famous steli, recording the forma- 


tion of the new Athenian alliance? That marble bears the date 
of the Archon Nausinieva, Bc. 378-7, and ten years before then 
the fatal Pesce of Antalcidas had handed over Insos, like ali the 


other cities of Asin, to the dominion of the king, Tt haa been 


shown however by M, Waddington, in an intercating essay, that 


4 Corpor Jaen. it, i. pp. 220 fol. ! Cerper oer, AK No 177 
7 rots, ch. Fd; ey Manes, Ne =Menwal, Ko 61, 
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immediately after the victory of Conon (sc, 304), and before 
any formal steps were taken to reconstitute-an Athoninn confi 
deracy, several Aegean states; lieaded probably by Ihodos; 


entered into an independent leayue Weowe cur knowledeo 





of this movement to the silent testimony of the federal obhnure 
struck on tis ocension. Didrachime of Rhodys, Eyhesus, Samos, 
Cuidus, ond alsa of Iosos ore found, wll of them similar in 
standord, and identical in style, and stanyped alike on the reverse 
with the infant Heracles strangling two serpenta! This. type, 
aa M. Wadiington suggests, was intended to symbolize the 
aspirations of the nascent league, whose liberties were threatened 
oo all sides by the power of Porana, or of Lacedaemon, or of 


Athetes. 


From the time of the Peace of Antalcidas: pc, 387, the Greck 
cities of Asia Minor were reckoned aa part of the Satrapies of 
Persia, The Satrap? of Caria about this time was THeratonnus, 
u native prince, whose-son Mausaolus, sucomding him probably 
ne, 377, has left an abiding name in history, not only through 
the costly grief of his widow enshrined in the mausvleun), but 
alse by virtue of his own euergy and wmbition, Transferring his 
royal residence from Mylasa tu Halicarnassus, liv not only con- 
eolidated lis’ power in Caria, but aimed also by force or by 
persuasion of theannexntion of the loniaw cities, [His lntrignes 
tay be trotd at Erythrae by help of an existing decree in his 
honour” besiles other places. He joined he, $62 in. the revolt 
af the Satraps agaiust Artaxerxes Memnon, and in $57 Bac was 


the chief instigator of the revolt of the allied cities oyainst 
Athens, Inseriptions however reveal. the fact, which might 


have been expected, that the centralaing policy of Magsaolus, 
which was converting the loosely-detined authority of a *Satray' 
into the organized government of a' king,’ stirred uy & vinhent 
opposition tm some of the Greek cities, Thy deorecs fret Mylnsa 
qacted wbove (dated repoctively ne. 367, 361, #09) ditelare the 
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confiseation uf the property of certain whe had couspirdd against 
Manasolus, and profess tho profoundest loyalty of the city towards 
himself oni) lid dynnsty? A sitnilor document from Tasos * roveule 
that in thut city also there wos a party of opposition, whugs 
efforts were promptly suppressed anid their eoods confiseated, 
We lave reached the threshold of 2 new ert. Alexander 
crossed the Hellespont in $4 6.0, and thunceforward the little 
town, whose fortunes we have been endenvouring to follow, has 
ho history apart from the empires successively of Macedon, Syria, 
and Rome. The sammer of 10. $34 found Alexander, after his 
viotory at the-Granicus, engaged in the capture of Miletus; with 
consummate skill he compelled the whole Persian fleet, from the 
neighbuuring promontory of Mycalé, to witness the taking of the 
town, without bemg able to offect anything for ite deliverance. 
In vain did the Persiana daily challenge the mvaior's fleet; 
Alexander deelined the whallongy, Am attenspted surprise hod 
no better result, Five shipe of the Persians sailed right into 
the harbour that lay between he taliend of Ladd an) the main- 
lac! The Greek army oceupicl the latter shore, the Greek 
fleet veeupied the island: the hope was that the ships might be 
surprise] on the shore of Ladé while their crews were away 
upon furnge duty. Some were eo absent, but the rest were soon 
on board, and got afloat in time; 50 that the five Persian ships 
steered round and made tho best of ther escape to the main 
fiset ont at sea, One of the five, says Arrinn, ‘was captured 
with lier crew, not being a fast sniler,' and this wae the vessel 
of the Jiaiwns”® If we may trast Arman, anid the authorities 
which be followed, the incident thus detuiled agrees ontirely 
with ‘all we know of the Insunns, That they should serve on the 
sile of Persia, ne-part of the fleetof Memnou—that they shuulil 
contribute only one ahip,—that their gailora shuuwll he selected, 
or sliould volunteer, for this daring and perilous adventure— 
all is exactly what we evuld expect. 
From. Milotus Alexander mareled into Caria, where the 
1 Mawual, No 101, ot pie Nlerelder (ic) rete dileerrai 
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Persian forees had concentrated st Halicarnnssns to make a 
final stand for the possession of the seaboard, His own fleet he 
promptly disbanded, contident in his own strength by land, aml 
the proved impotence of the Persians hy sea. ‘The full of Hali- 
carmansis after a vigorous siege leit him master of the weatern 
shores of Asia Minor. Leaving Ada in the Sutrapy of Curia, he 
marched on into Lycia, having secureil Lis hold on the eoust nut 
only by his garrisons on the Hellespont ond in Caria, but still 
tore surely by the affectionute lovalty of the Greek cities, ta 
all of which he granted antonomy, restoring their democracies, 


and liberating them from tribate. Tasos, thengh not honoured 


by the conqueror's presence, shared in the deliveranes he 


hroughit. | 
The little town, however, was not without a persoun! interest 


‘in the great campaigue of Alexander. We know at least two 


citizens of Tasoa who were with the eunqneror in. the far East, 
oe of them {if not both) being on hie staif as superintendent 
of the armoury (drAo@vAa£). He is the hor of story repented 
by Athenaeus in cotinectian with the Dionysia which Alexander 


eelebrated so magnificently in the autumn of Bc. 334! ° “ Many 


were assembled to the spectacle,” says Ephippns,* and proclama- 
tims were being made in u braggart and presumptuous vein, 
outdoing.¢ven Persion vain-glory. For while one and another 
was bolanding the king with all sorts of toastings and crownings, 
one of the superintendents of thy armoury, to outdo all flattery, 
instructed the herald (by royal permission) to proclaim how that 
Gorges, the superinteadem! of (he armin ry, tedicttes to Alexander 
anaf Ammon, @ chaplet worth lAree (hawacana goted-ptecea ; om 
when Ae loys niays Lo Athens? fon thowstad xwite af armour and a 
fike supply of eatapelia ana other otillery, as metny aa he wmieny 
reyuire”” "This fieree allusion to Athens is exaotly in Lune with 
the feeling then prevalent with Alexander anil his troons.. 
Harpalis had only a few months before fled to Athons: agd a 
fales rumour had reached the East that be ha! been weleomed 
by the Atheninus nsan enomy of Alovander anil bul received 
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the freedom. of the city by way of manifesto agninsh the Mace- 
donian supremacy. It may be unsafe to identify, at Droysen 
" Prepores to tle, the Gorges of this story with Gorgos the mining 
enginedr (weva curs) Whose account of the Indian gold and 
*  —_ gilver mines is referred to by Strabo (xv, p, 700). But there is 
no donbt that the Gorgos who proposed the toast ot Ecbatann 
is identical with the Gorgos named ina well-known Tasian decree 
which thanks him and his brother for using their interest 
with Alexander on belialf of their native town. Tt rine ns 
follows :* 
‘Esres /8[y) Pulpyos eal Miveioy * Geo bar- 
ov wllel «[ad]ol edyaPal speylenrras 
we lol tla] ecende Ty Wolken, 
ea]i wo\Nods Taw woktae iia eb [w= 
5 drajeaci, wai bwep Tis paxpis 
Aadacans* diaheyPerres 
"AnreEarépq Bacsret éxoploarto 
x lai awiiocan tx Onur Gedorba 
auToly. Kai eyyovors arekcay «al 
mMpocipiyy eis Tow der yporowr 
dvaypayray oe Ta Widucpa dv rp 
wapartda: TH Tpe Tou apyeiou- 


Another inscription, from Samos, speaks of the came pair of 
brothers as using their influence with Alexander in $23 nc, on 
behalf of the Samian exiles, The Samians whe lind been driven 
out of their cointry wholesale bythe Athemans in 5.0, $65, 361, 
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and 852, their island being simply ropeopled by Attic eolunista, 
| had taken relive in vuriotis friendly states, A. lane nutriber, 

| ‘We learn from this decree’ had come to reside at Insoa: ntul 
a when in 322 Pordliceas undertook to give effect to the decree of 
i Alexander for the universal restoration of exiles—f{a decree >: 

; which the ‘ins’ were glad enough to poxtpone na seninat (he 
| ‘outs, on the plea of Alexander's death having au pervened }— 
U the citizens of lasos permitted the Samian sopruniers to take 
: away their property without -payniont of export duty, and pro 

Vide thom with transport vessels at dhe pulilte cost. Gorges 
and his brother hod strongly urgoil thesy exilis’ cain pon the 
7 kindness of the lagian people: and we muy perhaps troein this 
' fvtion the same vei of liostility to Athens which inspired the 
vapouring toast at Echathin It woutd seen that the wholegale 
restoration of all exjles* by order of the king" (cara ro beypapua 
to Hagskéws), which is known to have produced much disorder 
and strife in muny cities, couse no distuchance al Insos. where 
probubly the whole free population (aml it was not large) wie 
loyal to the Macedoning cause, We hear of no partice or factions 
| at Tasos until the time of Antiochus the Great,—of which pre- 
sently. On the other hand we hear of Lasos being applied to ; 
by the people of Calynma to send them five dicaats to try the 
eases which had gecummulated in that jaland upon the return of 
the ex ile, OL &. No. 2671 is a decree of this lasing coun pli 
menting the five dicasts upon their return; to which is appended 
the decree passed by the Calymntans in their honour. -~ 
The position af Tasos made it an important maritime outpost, 
and involved it repontedly in the conflicts of these troubled 
eenturics that followed the oath of Alexander. 

_Asander, to whom his niaster lin] beyueathiond the Satrapy of 
Caria, scems to have placed is garrisin at Tasos, At all events, 
when Antigonus and Domutrius in we 3t4 decided to crush the 
imbjtion of Asanier, who was encroaching upon their Tonian 
dominion, their general Ptolemaeus was sent to reduce Tasos te 
citbmission.? The polley of Antigouns and Demetrius wha 
poliuy of ‘freedom ond democracy’ fir all Grook cilies nnd the 
expulsion of garrisons. We cannot be wrong thirefore in. sitp- 
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‘posing that Insos, when it passed under tho sway of ANUacnae 
nod his eon, enjoyed whatever liberty is capable of being con-. 
ferred by a conqueror’s grees; and recetved a material plealge of 
freedom in the removal of the garmizon. “This autonomy waa 
probably mainininw! for the moet part, if not during the reign 
of Selowevs, at all events uniler Autiodlns Souter and his 
successors,’ 

To this century (the third nc.) of freedom and comparative 
peace we may probably pasign the series Of lionorary decrees 
from Tnsos published by Bookh, C0 G@. 2675—2678. They 
confer the citizenship af Tasos, with other privileges, upon 
citizens of Caunua, Macedon, Miletus, and elsewhere, who lind 
tendered services to the Tnsians. The decrees are ordered to be 
inscribed upon the ana in front of the Record Office (dy ry 
wapaarads. Ty wpe Tow apyeiou), In this-and in other par- 
ticulars these decrees closely resemble the worling of the 
decree cited above m honour of Gorgos and. his brother, and 
Suggest o similarity of date. One expression, however, which 
rectita in them would imply that the autonomy allowed to Lacs 
nider the Syrian kines did not permit thom the entire contral 
of the taxes and customs. Among the privileges deoreed to 
Aistinguished strangers is dre dy ho wokis eupla devi, To 
this same tranquil period probably belong the coins of Tasos 
doseribed by Mr. Head? as fullowa: "Obr, Heail of Apallo (or 
eles n lyre}; Av. TA or TAZEQN Youth swimming beside 
dolphin, which lo clasps with ono arm, Magistrates’ names,’ 
‘The heat account of this singular device will be im the words 
of Duris, a Samian historian contemporary with Alexander, 
aa quoted by Athensens (xin. G06): ‘And ther isa story of a 
dolphin at Tasos falling in Jove with o boy, as Duris- narrates i 
his ninth book. He is speaking of Alexander, and he saya as: 
follows: "Ami beoaent for the boy of Iueos, For there-waa a 
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boy about this town named Dionysios,; who used to leave the 
palnestra with the others and go to the sea and bathe. Anda 
dolphin would vome to meet him out of the sea, and take him 
on hits back and swim olf with ‘hin ever se far, and bring tim 
hock safe to land.”" In the fee of such contemporary evidence 
we must allow that the marvel was really believed at lasoz at-an 
early dlate, lwwever false t) facts; nor need we doubt that this 
rival of old Arion was actually sent to Alexander at Babylon, 
Aclian, in his History of Aninnels (vi. 15; compare viil, 11), 
tells the story at greater Jength, hut without reference to 
Alexaniler, Hw acids that ‘the gymunozinin ot Iasos lies close-to 
the shore, and the youths who have been racing and wrestiing 
go down and bathe in the sea socording to immemorial custom 
there.’ He makes the youth lose his life by accidentally open- 
ing a vein bya scratel: from tho dolphin’s fin, and eavs that the 
dolphin deposited his dying favourite on the shore, and lay down 
ani died by his side, ‘Whereupon the Insinns,in tribute to 
the strong affection between them, reareil one tomb for both 
the beautiful boy aad his dolphin-almirer, and set up a steld, 
adorned with « lad riding on a dolphin. Awl they struck « 
eoin in silver and copper, with a device to represent their fate,’ 
The version of Plutarch (Je Solertia animalium, 36) so closely 
resetnbles that of Aclian, that we may suppose both writers to 
have borrowed from m comman source later than Duris, which 
Pliny also (Nat. 22st, ix.8) appours to have followed. Like 
Plutarch, he attributes the boy's death to‘ repentinae procellac 
Auctibus, and gives his name as Hermias, Hoe also Sava thot 
similar stories of dolphins were told in various parts of Greece, 
and that two youths at lasoa had a similar experience, ane of 
them bemg sent for to Babylon by Alexander, who made him 
priest of Neptune! Plutarch (c.) and also Pollux (Ono ix, 54) 
both mention the type on the coin, the former saying: xal top 
wadous érionuov “lacebas rb xydpaypa tol vopdeparsg dots, 
wats Drip be\hivos ¢yotimevos, and the latter: ‘laeis & waiba 
éehdive éroyoUperoy [re VO peer gee Ti eMevapatror'. [t is curious 
that all these writers speak of the boy as ‘tiding on’ the 
dolphin (éroyeiotas, dyeicOas, irate), whereas tha existing 
coins represent him a4 merely swimming by the dolphin'’s side, 
with one arm over its back. And the story itself may be 
* Compare the audwcions wtory of Pausnchie ii: 2%, § Ss. 
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perhaps aeeounted for by the established belief among the oll 
Greek sailor in the friendliness of the dolphin, by the abun- 
dance of works of art wherein dolphins are represented in 


companionship with deities of the sen, and by the vanity of 
Tasos, which expanded some awimming adventure of an LEE 
native youth into a marvel, The legend, however, is interesting 
in two ways, os symbolizing the no phibious-life of the people of 
Tasos, and as taking for gronted the friendly relations we know 


to have existed between tho great Conquoror and the loyul 


little town, 

To this: same period (third century Bo.) we may szsiyn one 
or two other documents which indicate, by their rurity, how 
éliglit: wore tho relations of Iases with the outer Grecian work. 
A handsome monument is preserved in the British Museum 


which came from Lasoy, and is inecribed with letiers of a good 
time: "EXAaner Tapeeis. This may be the tomb of s Cilician 


mietchant who vither died at Lasos, or was wrecked in tha bay. 
In the large collections of Inter Attic inscriptions now published, 
hardly a mention of Insoe occurs: no Insian is named among 
the foreigners (Férq:) who trained among the Ephebi of the 
Athenian gymnasium; oor umong the prize-winners at the 
Athenian Panathenaea, Lenses, or Dionysia. It is quite in 
keeping with this, when in Co, @. 2682 an fasion declaree that 
he was the‘ first Tasion who had ever won the long race at the 
Pythia, Nemea, Istlinm, ani] Olympia in succession (sreplosog) 
he nleo lad won a prize at the Capitolin at Rome institated by 
Domitinn Aw 86, An Instan, however, pamed Sominiles js 
named in a list of mercenaries of Athens of the third century Bc. 
(C.J. A, i. 969). Kumaoudes olsé includes the epitaph of an 
Tasian family in his collection of Attic sepulchral inscriptions 
(No, 1650) : ‘AwroM\anes ‘lageos Bodarsis: Berra! 

An inseripition from Insos, which I had the pleasure of first 
editing in ite ontirety* gives a graphic picturo of the diplomatic 
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elations of Rhodes, Tasos, und. Philip V. just before the outhreak 
of the Macedonian war, nc, 200. The Tnsians, whose interests 
Philip undertukes to champiou, have remotistrated with Rhodes 
about certain encroachments and injuries which they have 
stiffered at the hands of Rhodians ilwelling in the Rhodian 
pereet, a strip of the Carian mainlaml belonging to Rhodes 
Their remonatrances had been backed by a letter from the king. 
The Rhodians return # very civil reply; they are most unwilling 
to horm or offend ‘their kinamen* aml frienda the Tasians.” 
Similur assurances of poace and goodwill are voted to Philip also. 
It. waa the last effort of diplomacy to avert a ropture. Within 
& fow months the Macedonian war had brokouw out, which in- 
volved both sides of the Aovean in a sharp and Uecsive struune le 
Tn thw treaty af pec. 100 thie Roinan Sennte dictated as one of 
the provisions that Plilip should withdraw his garrison from 
numerous cities, aml among thom from Iuxos* 

But the autonomy promised to Tasos by the treaty of me. 190° 
waa not for some time to be realized. The Romans, whila 
oecuypied in subdiiing Philip, had allowed Anticehns to pursne 
those ambitions schemes.of conquest which gained him his title 
of Antiochus 'the Great.’ Nor was he slow to tnke advantage 
of the Macedonian defest, His garrisons at once took posses 
sion of the towns evacuated by Philip: and, among other cities, 
Tasos, under the plon of being protected i in its liberties, becnme 
practically a subject-city of the Syrian mouarchy* In the 
year 190 £e. we ary expressly talil by Livy? that Inson- was 
ocenpiod bya royal garrison, aud narrowly escaped attack from 
by Chamiler, Proveds in doin Miaor, i. 4+ Kinemen,” beeanne Indoawas uri- 
PB OTs Ap the tthe evauliel — girally «Dorian colnwy fam Aro 
substrontian of w conmderably edifica: 7 Compara Poly. xvl. 19) wei B; 
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the Roman fleet. The exifes of Iusos, who belonged to the 
Raman party, and were now serving under Aomilins, besoughe 
him to spare the town, assuring him that thay represented the 
trie feeling of the inhabitants, who had simply been overbarne 
‘by the Syrian faction, assisted by the king's soldiery, "The 
Rhodinns added their entreaties to the same effect, that the 
town might be spared. But an Tasinn inscription which I first 
published in my Manual (No. 174), and more acctmtely in 
part ii of Oreck Inscriplions in the British Musewm (No, eeecxlii.), 
shows that Antiochus lad secured Inacy to his side not by mere 
force, but by intrigue anid by gifts He had also appenled to 
the superstition of the people by an oracle from Branchidae in 
his favour; aml he had steadily given himself ont as the friend 
of democricy as against the Roman and oligarchical party. Tt 
14 interesting to find the old party tines of Greek history still 
surviving, at loast in name. ‘The decree assures Antiochus that 
Tasos is ‘unanimous’ (uel! épovolas rokuredec Bas) in supporting 
thé: democracy and in loyalty to the king, In other words, the 
philo-Roman oligarchs had been expelled, viz, those whom Livy 
speaks of aa with Avmiliua. Another inscription from Tasos in 
the Museum (No, cecoxliii, Le) records a dedication made by 
certain ‘Commissioners of the Senite-house and the Record 
Office" to ‘Concord and the People’ (Of alpe@érres rod +e 
HovNevrnplov nal tod dpyelov eripedyral . ... wai 6 apy 
vTéatop .... . ‘Opole xai ro dye). Tt is a safe conjecture 
that the gifts of Antiochus, mentioned in the decree just cited, 
chad been laid out in the repair or adornment of those public 
haildings;* so that the completion of the work was made to 
serve as A demonstration of the triumph of the dumoerntic party 
‘tml of the Syrian cause, The emi soon came Antiochus waa 
hopelessly defeated at Magnesia, 20. 190; and in the treaty which 
followed, Carin, and Insoa with it, waa handed oyer to Rhodes— 
a striking commentary on the romonstrances which Insow had 
niaily to the Rhodiana, through the niedium of Philip V,, 
against their encroachments on the Carian mainland. After the 
war with Perseus, however, 1. 168, one of the mothods adopted 
by the Senate to humiliate and cripple Rhodes was to deprive 
her of her tributary cities on the mainland, and to declare the 
* The dpxetor is named yepeniedly in  wulgeeld tos centiry before Aniochne | 
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independence of Carin.” For the next forty years accordingly 
| Tasos enjoyed again a formal independence until the city was 
. merged, with the rest of Caria, B.C, 129, in the Rotann provinces 
: af Asia. 
, It is to this period of revived antonomy, during the middle 
portion of the second contary B.c., that a considerable number of 
Tngian documents must (on independent grounds) be assigned, 
which curiously illustrate the inner life of a Greek city while 
the lamp of freedom was still flickering, shortly to expire. — 

Our attention is fret claimed by certain inscriptions which 
aro still to bo read in 4ifu on the wall of the Inainn theatre, 
| They are thus described by Chanillar: ‘In the side of the rock 
is the theatre, fronting Giim. east of north, with many rows of 
fonts remaining, but covyerdd with soil, or enveloped in. bushes, 
On the left wing ix av inscription in very large and well-formed 
characters, ranging ins long line, and recording certain donations 
to Bacchus and the people.!* This inscription is really a series 
of inscriptions, extending over a period of forty years or more; 
they have been admirubly edited by Le Bas-Waddington ( Foyage 
Archdol, Now. 252 foll.), They recon! the names of citizens who 
from year to year had furnished funds for the maintenance of 
the Dionysia, and the engngemont of distinguished’ performers. 
One of them will suffice here for a specimen; it shall be No. 259, 
| which comes: early in the series, and is of importance ns fixing 

the date of the whole — 
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(Three other citizens av similarly named ag enga ming bere: 
aller comediana reapentintely,) 


Several pointa would deserve notice, In lino J, Apollo him- 
sulf is the Eponymus of tho year, an! that for the second time 
togetlier, ii succession to Menippus: on this practice of 
nomitsting  tutelary gol to the eponymous office, see (reck 
Tnacriptions in the Britis Musewm, Ft. iii. pp. 10, 31,32, Ty 
treating of another Iasian document (ide. 65), I have ventured 
to translate the curious formula of lines 4—7 ke. as follows: 
‘The president of the festival, Pantaenos, son of Hiervcles 

engaged at his own cost], Satyroa, sun of Aristocles of Goeotia, 
the flute-plaver, for two days; now his ApPeamince commanded 
a drachma [for entrance fee], sul the performance. cost (the 
authorities of Tasca) nothing.’ I imagine that Tasos could ill 
afiord to supply fands for the Dionysia fa thearic fim) out of 
the civic exchequer ; accordingly the lending citizens undertook 
in turn to engage popular perfotmers at their own cost, and ao 
with this attraction the oclebration became virtually sel Faun 


porting, In this particular year the artists thus specially 
secured were ;— 


eis 





Satyros, a Boeotian flute-player ; 
Oraton of Chaleedon, » flute-player ; 
Five continua, 


Craton of Clisleadon is well known from a series of documents 
Mmépecting him, emanating from the college of Dionysine artixta 
at Teos (C2. .3007—307D, one of which is in the Fitzwilliam 
Museum at Cambridge (No. 3068), Craton flourished at the 
court of Pergamon in the reigns of Eumenes IT. and Attalus 
Philadelphus, and died Bc. 151 or 152 (eee Béckh on No, 3069). 
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This determines the date of this curious: zeries from the Tasian 
thoatre: it ovincides protty certainly with the period of aulonomy 
from nc. 168—120. Many of these lists reconl only subserig- 
tions in money for the same purpose, and one* is a decree of 
the Teian Dionysinc artists, in response to an appeal from Tasos, 
in which they undertake in view of the necessities of the Taginns 
(dy roly arayxaioraTony xatpois) to sent] free of charge for the 
performance of the Dionysia at Tasos the following company of 
artiste: two flute-players, two tragodians, two comedians, one 
harper and singer,one harp-player. Another Issian ingeription 
records the success of an Iasian poet named Dymas (sronris 
Tpeypdiaw) whose tragedy on the “ Adventures of Dardanoa’ hind 
been rocetved at Samothroce with much favour, as com- 
memorating the ancient glories of that island Dymas must 
be added to the one literary nome reconded by Strabo (xiy. 658) 
in connection with Isses—Diodorus the dialactician, surnamed 
Cronus, who flourished at the court of Ptolemy Soter, and wns 
an Insian by hirth- 

‘To the same period (the middle of the second century 1c.) 
belong two Tasian decrees published by MM. Hansscullier, 
Bullitin de Correspondance Hellénique, vii. (1884), p. 455, Both 
are unfortunately moomplete ; esperially the second of the two, 
which recorded the names of certam citizens who had contri= 
buted) towanis the purchase of corn in a time of scarvity, The 
existing lines, as copied by M. Hanssoullier, I would venture to 
restore somewhat as follows :— 
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A Cleanax, son of Cleanax, is named in the thestre-lists above 
quoted juseim, and [Nywelpréws is restored from Noypepréa in 
No, 252, itid, The other decree is only partially restored by 
M. Hanesoullier, who observes that ‘ Antenor, aon of Evandridvs 
of Miletus’ ie the same who is named in a Milesian inscription 
(0. (F 2859) as wpodyreiay, holding the office of ‘ prophet,’ 
The wording and orthography of the decree so closely resemble 
No. cecexx, of the Greck Ineriptions ta the British Moscum, that 
it must belong to the same age, and can be readily restored — 
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Tt was a mark of a flourishing city when numerous aliens camo 
to sojourn within ite walls cither to enjoy ita comforts or to 
share ita trade. The lists of aubscribers to the Dionysia, abave 
mentioned, include not a few sueli resident alions (uésoixos), 
who subscribed side by side with the citizens, They are stated 
to Inlong tothe fellowing cities ; Alnbanda, Alinds (4), Euromos, 
Myndes (all in Caria}; Antioch (probably the Pisidian city of 
the nameée—4), Antioch on the Orontes (pag Adgpy), Phuselis, 
Magnesia (probably ad Aipy/en), Magnesia on tho Mneaniler, 
Phocnea, Loodicea (probably the city on the Lycus,—3), Hiam- 
polis, Tralles (the well-known city of the name), Tralles * beyond 
Tourns' (Tpadkdsavis Tpakkion tow éxixewa rod ‘Tadpov, ie. 
probably the Phrygian city of tho name: see Franz, Funy 





Trachrijien wn fiinf Stidte in Kletnasen, p. 31), Apamen (pro- 
bably the Phrygian city—2), Myrina, Cume, Sinape, Thrace, 
Heracloa Pontics, Marathon, Syracuse, Seleucia (on the Tigria #), 
and—most interesting of all—there is a Jow of tho dispersion, 
Nuejray ‘Teeoray “leporokupirys, whose montion in such @ 
coniection reminds ua forcibly how closely the fortunes of the 
Jewish people were at this time bound up with the policy of 
the Syrian monarchs, 

The liberation of Tnsos from Rhottian control in me 145 
hrought with it a release from trilute | and restored the prestige 
of the city. Bat the revival of foetdom, if accompanied (as it 
probably would be), with the restoration of exiles and the 7e- 
adjustment of parties inthe city, would be likely to lend to some 
disturbances, “To this perioil certainly (to judge by ita ortho- 
gmiphy and general appearance), we muy nacribe a long inseription 
in bonour of a dicast from Priene nnd. hie secretary who had 
visited Insos to decide some serious euita which demanded gront 
impartiality. The document was found at Prienc, on tho site 
of the temple of Athenn, and |ise been recently published by 
me It contams two decrees, one of tin Tosians who testify to 
the benefits conferred by the Pronian dicast, and a secoml passed 
at Priene in acknowledyment of the former, a copy of which 
lias been formally sent on from Iason Tlie Tasians say : 6 Spang 
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rem walition (in. 70), and Aristotle, 
Politis, vill. 4, $ I—4 (Congreve = pi 
V307 Bl): Bk) aoe ereoed Cour af 
te bfargetres, Aeliorey a Gers Hla, 
Piva: epir Guewijens, Gereep de "Pédp 
eredacrmrar of yrvpium del rie Fur 
Hid rhs dwipepaadear Mees, 
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Ta wpos abtovy jell” Guovolag wokitetarrai, thy bo Bidepirev 
Gixalos «cord. ‘This language pointe to disputes which had a 
political bearing, | 
There is one other inscription which may perhaps be attributed 
to the same period, although its heading and its conclusion being 
both mutilated, we are left with the slighter evidence of date. 
Incomplete however as it is, M. Hausseullier who discovered and 
published it, may rightly say that it gives us a picture of Greek 
life (vivid as an instantaneous photegmph), which is true of each 
century of Greek freedom, and not of one town only but of many. 
The text as read by M. Honssoullier is-na follows, the marbla 
being broken at the top and bottom and left, and entire only 
on the right-hand side :— 


OEKK NAIA 
OYAHMOYERIIPA KPEONT 
KAEITOY lf=TIAIOEAPOAARNIAOY 
NNIONOZOO \EPOKAEOQYETOVYEMEN 
5 AZEKAETOYMHNOETHINOY MHNI 
TOE, . ADHKONTAEKKAHSIAETIKONTOYEA 
EKAZTOYMHNOZEKTHIIETAMENOYKAITAIE 
ZIAIJZEKTIGENAIAMATHIHMEPAIKEPAMIONMETPHTIAION 
NAHPEETPYPHMAEXONKYAMIAIONADEXONAPOTHETHE 
10 INIITAADIEZOAIAETOYAQPAMATQOIHAIAL 
ATEAAONTIKAITOYENEQNMOIAZKAGHEGAIKAINPAPAKEIZOAI 
ETRIKIBOTIONEE@PATIEMENONYPOTONIPOETATONEXON 
AMHKOZAIAAKTYAONPAATOE 
TYAON PADONTAIKIBATINITHEPYAHETOYNOMA 
15 FOPEYOMENDNAIAOTNEKAETOZMESEON 
THEAYTOYDYAHEEPITPAYAETOAYTOYONOMA 
Ge 0... IOAENENPOIMEEMBAAAETO 
EO NTAONOMATAPATPOOGEN 
£0..NEZZONMAPAII 
20 E. AZTONKIBOQT 





' Tt was found in the tulad of Cary)  ermble Probable que ia plerro a. été 
Ato. Tl pwtersit henunslipe le om = sppertée dane [fle de Karyauile pat 
fe la ville quia tendy ce dictt. D1 yuolqne picheur, qui V'aure prise pour 
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I have littl to-adid to the ‘excellent comments male by 
M. Hauseoullior; but I think tho text is capable of a much 
comploter restoration thi he lassthempted togive. The head- 
ing ond date are lost; the preamble, however, doubtless was 
drafted after the same pattern aa the Insian decrees wu have jist 
reformed to, which run thas: Tlep) de depev ed. In line 
1, M. Haussoullier rightly recounizes the worls [+]é dex[Aspertac- 
vixojy fié[ova:|. But in line 2, imstead of mading with him 
[+ Job Sjnev, Tam led by the proper names following toa different 
suggestion. I woulil note in passing that the Tasians appear in 
their public documents to have been mther fond of rehearsing 
at large the names of members of their magisterial boanlsor of 
their citizens who engaged in public life, And. the names in: 
lines: 2—4, though sadly mutilated, can he restored with tolerable 
certainty by « comparison of other monuments. In line 6, I 
incline to suspect M. Haussoullier's text of m slivht Inadeiracy. 
Tf T mistake not, instead of TOE., AOHKONTAE, we shoulll 
reel TOKAQHKONE, But this conjecture must atand or full 
according to the evidence of a paper impression or a re-reading 
of the marble, LT would restore the document thus :— | 





[“Rboken rf Rov wad ngs Siijey xpuriiveon resp] 

[repe om eapAOay of venrcian dreparranres| 

ates bet wal qore T)4 tex[Aqoimoszind |p bibl omar 

6 betva Ed] @)vbyuou, "Exi(e)palrys] Kpéors|os, 

6 €eiva “HpaleXelrov, ‘loriaias 'AvoMwridov, 

0 beiva Mi jrwi(m)}rog, Pol puter] “lepoxdduwe,- 

Tobe wer rearrol jas dkagrow pyros Ti) pounei fa 

deyeot ts | vo (xaf)ijxow exe Anoiaatieor robs be 

#hXovs] dxaetov jynas tery iervapyévov, cal tails [Pewhsp- 

cia dxribivai Crna. Ti Hiei pe Kepnpiop peTpyTiatoy 

RAdjpes Tpumrnpa eyor cto wiry avtyor awe Tis iis 

1Opeyps wodléw (ér}ra-(1) diblerar & 7h Shap Gye Too HAdeof cau 
ateMorre cal tore pewrralas xaljefas, wal mapaxciotas [ixa- 
ote eoroy dodpayirpévor ind the spocrarap, eyor 


et 


leater: ma. betrrytte, File riens Nene dane  Tagae : -c’eet il" Tnmi, TO oe rts, pile 
thet ¢illee titalre, Tasers, Tarp lia, frth Vineeription Bra #t¢ epnnitied— Fok. 
Kerra. La pirdenion dee peor letia de Cyrevay Belles vill, (18 Te 
hatte Fememblée (Cf. i. 207), &e), 208 fol Tis Tasdan criti Ee maple 
Pe penis des Wtuneee (led jenriditnela, confirmed bythe Indian names fi cone 
(LL) S879 & Re), nous fobl pet htt 








cxucroy thumnple wieoe bibdervhoy wid roy [Bidde- 
Tuhay, [wal drreyey pablo 79 xiBarig rie dudijy totropa” 
T5réw 62 ele }ropevopdowy biddro txarros rercdr [rm 
tdorraly| Tips abtal dudhs, Griypdibas c6 aitod bropa 
qwatpe|Oe(e xara tov v|é[za}(r)> ¢ 86 vewmralng duSadkeree 
els 70 ei Serion xal xaXel lobo Ta drdmara Tarpatler 
oe es 0. WECKOP Tapa. vo 


a) o-e 06.05 Tow aiforr[iow, . >. 


The proper names which I have ventured to restore in lines 
2—4 appear to lave been arranged synimetrically, two in a 
fine, ‘They are all (excepting Edddéyuos and Kpéov) known is 
‘the names of Tasian citizens from other documents: vis. 
‘Eixparys, Le Bas-W, Nos 254, 259, 258, 209 - ‘Hypctedecroy, 
La Bas-W. No. 255; ‘lovsaios, Dittenberger Syll, No, 77; 
"Asrodorliny, Le Bas-W. No, 265, Ditt. Syl, No. 77; Mawluy, 
Le Bas-W. Nos, 255, 287, Ditt. Syll, Nos. 116, 110 (see above) ; 
Populmy, Le Bas-W, No, 255, Ditt. Syl. No, 77; lepowadije. 
Le Bas-W. Nos, 254, 255, 257, 258, 285, Greek Inscriptions in the 
British Museum, Part iii. No, eecexiiii. ‘These I take to be the 
hanes of the noopoiai or wardens of the- temple of Artemis 
‘Astias, and perhaps of the temple of Zous Mogistos also (of 
which more presently), Tle neopoint are commissioned Ly 
this decree to register the attendances tmudy by the members 
of the ecclesia (lines 11 foll), a duty which did not strictly 
‘belong to thoir office, Their proper business waa to take care 
of the fibrie of the temple, and auperintend the erection of any 
kind of monument in the building, Tt is evidently implied by 
lines 11—16 that the neopoial were a board elocted (annually, 
no tloubt), one from each tribe, [t ts certain that at Ephesus 
the neopoiai wore twelve in umber, elected armually, two from 
tach of the six tribes! As ropresentatives of the Insian tribes 
the neqpaini would be well suited for the purpose here described, 
and the sacred dignity of their office, removed as it waa froin 
party politics, well qualified them to undertake this disuiplinary 
function in the assembly of the poople Tt is true that in Tiesto 
inseriplions we sometimes fiml toy pearosyy or Tor vdarrolyT TOR 
fwordra in the simular, aa well as robe sewrolas (toe CLG. 


—* Thiewill-apear fren adectication «= pobtishot in Part iii, of tree’ Juecripe 
of thu fist weytury 2b, ao bo be ti de the Bete Mi, ection 
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We TASOS. | 
Nos. 2673, 2675, 2677 os compared with Nos. 2071, 2678), But 
the singular nimber proves nothing, ss we may wniderstand it 
of thy chairman of the boar], Now there ia wood reason for 
concluding that the prytanes at Tasos were six in number (eee 
Dittonborger, Syloge, No. 77, note 4), and thant they stood in the 
fame relation to the boult and ecclesia as the similar board at 
Athens. If so,we may be pretty certain thot the namber of 
tribes at Tasos wax six, and thet each tobe fornished a neo poles 
‘andalss o prytanis, In the decree about Maussolus just cited 
there are ennmernted thirty-four citizens under the heading; 
vite ard @uAdjy. They seom to have been representatives — 
nominated by each tribe as asseasors to the mayistrates in the 
matter of this confiscation, The number thirty-four is sat 
divisible by any figure which might suggest a more probable 
number of tribes thin six, The names, however, of the six 
Taginn tries are wholly unknown. If recovernd, they might 
give curious evidetice of the intermingling of Dorian and Tonian 
ements in the population. The months of the Insian calendar 
(line 7), 60 far as they are known to us, are Ionian: vis. -— 
‘Amaroupray, Le Ras-W. No, 281 jin.; Bulletin vy. p, 493; 
Dittenberger, Sylioge, No. 77. 
‘Adpotirranw, CLG, 2673, 2074. 
Tiphopinn, Greek Jnacriplions ta the British Museum, Part iii, 
"Edad Pokcow, CL. 20758, 20774. 
—— ear (f Taped), Dittenberger, Sylloge, No. 77. 
In reference to dedotav popds fiery iorapdvou, M. Haussonllier 
Gheirves. truly that in the Insian decrees the demos is always 
eectibed ms assembled on the sixth of the month. Wo conrluds 
that the ecclesia met monthly on the sixth, for the dispatel of 
ordinary Imsnives. In line 12, the xpoerara: are to seal the 
hoxes supplied to the six neopoiai for the assembly, Tt is they 
therefore who, at the close of the meeting, had to éxamine all 
the vouchers anid authorize the payment of the ' erlesiasiam "ta 
' fut Dittenberger’s txplauntion of secrclary (Rparnhe fenearlan bye 
the Heermpaney in the nonehes of pry-  jubrees) to make op the number to ¥ix. 
tones muumersted in C00. S877 will = Cmmpare my mote on p60 of Hirt 
web ated, a Eppler Minas the de Jeecriptions tn Gia Birdiiah Marni, 
véror ie nemied also among the sperd- 9 Puyt (5 
re, Pohope we abould add in the 
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TASOS. tor 


‘those who had attended, If I am right in what T have said of 

the functions of the Insign prostalai in No, ccecxx, of Greek 
Taseriptiona in Ge Britiah Miaonm, this board was concemed 
with the wimission of strangers to the citizenship? and the keep 
ing of a register of gitizens. As such, none wer better able to 
duake sure that only citizens. attended tho ecolesia or received 
‘py for such attendance. It is against any such fraud or per- 
wonation that the precautions enjoined in lines. 11 full. aro 
directed, The phrases émeypdyras 13 airrod dvopa vaTpaller, 
kahciabai Ta dvépata warpdbey, are abundantly illustrated ly 
the way io which the citizens of Tasos mre named jy their public 
documents. At Athens the man’s deine would have been also 
mided; at Epheaua probably lis clilinstya or ‘thowsand + at 
Tasos, the citizen's name is simply followed hy that of his father. 
At Athens similar precautions against the intrusion of non- 
citlzetia were entrusted to the lexiarchoi, six in number, whe 
kept the entrance of the Payx, asslited by a number of armed 
police (roferai). The lesiarchoi no doubt had na list of all the 
citizens qualified to take part in the ecclesia, and could challenge 
the entrance of muy whom they did not know by sigit.* 

The other object aimed at in the [sian docrea; ia to secure 
good and panctual attendance. ‘The assemblies of the anciont 
Greeks, mot, I believe universally, in the early morming—in 
ander, no. doubt, to encrooch as little as posible upon the 

tdinury duties of the day* Eyon then, however, there Appa be 
nie Hf tlie term eperrdege Lin Kaibel'e comment. lar " Qntuletm 
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‘Gteek author anil in the imetiptions 
be wurth « csmful enquiry; me Diten- 
harger, Sytlege, No. 217, note 3, quoting 
Sauppe. Aa to the matrinal dedication 
Of e atatwe of Hermie Graal at Cnidie 
by Mer, Newton, I quite concor In 
Raibely explanathn (apiyromanin 
Grom, FAS. Bat tf at Coidna the 
Seord of prostatai wae woch et 1 hove 
deseriled, the appaoptintoness of the 
expresiion in this places is vastly en 
Kenoewk. ‘The iascription runsmsfullowe: 

pre | 

‘Heistca, ) 


vin, qtorim iemine bifre seripta, 
alionde Cullom profecti Cnidiam eivi- 
tater wlopt) sont ecrummyne atopy 
Merenrine, quem alitn fh ipeoriim patria 
treatin eolnetadt calee wi meercutorre 
lmpritole wildicth erat, Vere] aactue 
Vectene bvtil gers paternna.' 

"See Rehman, (etek. deren, 
L pp. B82, 296, 300; snd the Lawicone, 
see, eleat deed qeeneticds anil Angiap- 
Nike ye uarer son, 

* Pete, Eon, til, tet fh: dene Te 
Eptiior alrar tle et Aker, dele” he wee 
Gkawr wedieer [Fier re ed avira wal 
padre’ §orit rxeA) wuerTi, 








to have heen somo difficulty in getting a good attendanve; and, 
in the absence of party government, it was nobody's business 
to ‘make » honad.’ In some cities, therefore the law intlicted 
a fine for non-nitendance, But this fine, which could not he 
résovered from the poorer citizens, tended to pack the assembly 
with the richer class, and was regarded as a piece of oligarohieal 
‘gerrymanderiog. ? Tn démooratical Athens, however, somesuch 
penalty existed, the rolie perhaps of an earlier time: The 
lexiurchoi, says Pollux; ‘fined those who did not attend the 
ecclesia.’* We learn also from the opening of the charaians, 
and the note of the Scholiast thereon, that the lexinrcha and 
their policemen always closed the booths in the agora near the 
Pnyx aa soon os the ecclesia was opened, and compelled all 
loiterers in the moarket-place to ‘move on," and, if citizens, to 
proceed to the assembly, Their method was to ‘net" the agora 
(0 to-any) with « cord rubbed with red chalk, so that whoever 
was marked might be pursued and impressed into the assembly 
by the police, evan though te eluded capture at the instant.” 
Schimanng supposes the ‘fine’ inflicted for non-attendance by 
the lexiarchel ta have consisted morely in the loss of the 
attendance-fee by those who come thus branded with the mari 
af trancy.* This may be true of the period after Pericles: 
but I think these compulsory powers of tlie loxiatehol, sur 








' See Aristotle, Palitien, AL 13 (Oon- 
irre = 1997 A.) & ehoptor which 
affords an admirals example of im- 
partial sail pemdirating exitiekem of the 
wctral working of Gieek politheal ima- 
thinery, Plato, owe (vi. 704 A.}, 
approves af Une eompalling the sicker 
cittaons to attend : fre Be ela dewAneiar 
wel the gerrle fiAAeper £ Book dueres, 
éeiveyou 0 flere cg rie beetipes wal 
wperar tumpdrer, Hee Spexnain (y 
pad dhe ech wake Mletd (pres rare 
feAAdyus tare Be raphuen: wal rg 
Terdpte wh fedreyect, had a(t ant 

wapay yellow af 


ddeiate, dip eh ots 
Spyeeres vinre Tw rien dr yryy fori ra, 


This Aristatle stigmtions as ollgambical 
ta hie eriticiem of the Laws, Pulitics, 
1G. #1h (Vongreve = 1260 A.) 

E Tolles, viii, 14: Astiasym if 
eulierurrs far #3 \erae ppt eer 


aro teu lrrer, tobe oh toxky- 
viaterrat (Cquiser, wal rois deed mond 
(eran tirater” eal exmrien wArérar- 
ter Dub tae eofevae rerdAderse enie da 
vis dyopas ele thy demAwoiar,  Pollde 
bene donbt copying from eomi mach 
earlicr authority, 

* Achornians; 27 — 

oP de dyed Askcnn, afire pol mre 

rhuyawiey $4iyanei oh pid reptese, 
“rch, dlierthdmer, 1, 395, (Dig 
Birafe tewtand! aher abe Yewnifel qo 
arin, (eww ihiien tlie Marke (due sys 
fixter) nicht cingehandigt wurde, dow 
wt Vermigone sup Erheluing dew 
Foolmtastanstides nethwendiy war, oa 
deve ele, aah wenn ain wirklich nevh 
Ger Vermmmlong belwonten, deck des 
Boldin daffir rerlowtig pingen," 
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‘viving aa they did in the full blaze of Athenian democracy, 
Were the relics of a system of fines which belonged to an 
earlier am! much more oligarchical time. 

In democratic Athens (ns is well known) attendanes at the 
eoclesia was encouraged, not hy fining the rich so moh aa by 
paying the poor, At what date the practice was begun is 
unknown, but it was certainly later than the payment of the 
dicasts, The question has boen discussed with much ingenuity 
by C. Wiirz, Da Mereede Koeelowiait ira (Berlin, 1875), and one 
point at least he has made clear. The proverb 'OSodér ebpe 
Tapvirns (which s grammarian explains of ‘ Callistratus who 
established the payment of dicasts and ecclesiaats") refers to 
the Callistratus who prosecuted Molanopus for a discrepancy of 
1} obols in his public accounts, according to Aristotle (Rhet. i. 
14; olor 6 Mekavarov KadAletparos. xariyyopet, Sri jwape- 
Acyicato Thla tmimBeua lend rovy raorooves), Wiire sxpposes 
that Agyrrhius was the first to propose any piafds dxxAnoeac- 
tikes, All wa cortainly know is that for a time tle payment 
stood at one obol, and that it was mised to three obols (a lili 
franc) by Agvrrhiug shortly after the fall of Athens? Some 
twenty years before this, Dicasopolia in the opening of the 
Acharnians, complains of the unpunctuality of the ecclesia, 
The attendance is wretehedly slack, he says, and even the 
prytanes do not arrive.‘ until the day is half over" (neon Speer 
—6 humorous exaggeration, of course), No mention is made 
i this play (produced .c, 425) of the payment for attendance - 
and either it liad not yet been adopted, or else the one-obol fee 
was too small to have effect. That the latter is the truo 
acconnt of the matter appears probable from the well-known 
lites of the Bvelesiazuaae, 300 foll. (nc. 392): 

bpa 6 Gray wllijicoper totabe toby ¢F dremwy 
iworras, bout wd Tou 

pide, side” See Na Beir 

eF Tole cTeharmpacir 

veri & eroyhove’ dyar 

* Certulaly not Jong belies the acting  (Curtiza, @reich. Geek, ii, 06, amd 
ot tho Bvciestacwmn, Wwe. 200; eee male; Bickh, Wied |. 29h, 
Schiqann, 2 Convitiis, po 63 fol ; * Passages to the same affect, prov- 
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1a TASOS, 
Tam not aware of any evidence to-show how many, and whit 


cities adopted the practice of paying their ecclesiasta. We may 
infor from the language of Aristotle that it was the common 


* pimeticn of democratic states! That it existed at Tasos, we | 


lenro from this deerwe, If Tam at all right in my restoration 
of the preamble, the practice had been in existence for some 
time, and irregularities hed crept in. whieh needed correction by 
means of a new enactment, This may well have been at the 
recovery of Lasian independence in 168 Re. 

At Athena the method of ensuring punctuality in the ecclesia 
was by hoisting a flag by way of signal, which was lowered at 
the commencement of procecdings* Any citizen who entured 
before the lowering of the flag received at the hands of the 
loxiarchoi a etySoXev, or voucher; and upon the close of the 
mocting receive hit pay upon presenting his youcher to the 
Thesmothetae, This appears from the puesage in the Eeelesic- 
sxece (lines 282 foll, 289 foll.), where the women are hurrying 
betimes to the Poyx disguised as men: 

.. GAke owetcal’, me elall’ dxei 
Tals an jwapebow uplplors ég Tye weerd 
iramorpexen Exava 





waTtaXap. 


yen pce pee as éckAnelay, SeSpes, Feethnc app 
6 Oerpablerys, Og dip 

Bi pe tary ToD Kvepows 

icy K€xoriperns 


_ oe o 
bureiy To TpwsoAor, 


Serene te Ta otyBodov 
AaSorres vectra wAy- 


ing Vit Ghe rpebfesvee fund plenty 
ff clalmanta, oeowr le tha J’/tue, [in 
171: duwAyela F oby] bid porter pi yre- 
vai; atl Hine 320, full, : 
Borde yap al towetew ale efeara 
arrijeuar® daarrer de vpaxA gels, 
ebyhe So ohe aebror wapel ye te Adele, 
1 Poitier, vi. 1 (Congreve = 1207 
A), teflerped to ahove, 
' Behiimann, De Cventiic, p. 154; 
Aristoph, Tihermigdorincieny, 277: Se 


wrvele tragear” Gt rh rie feakqerias | 
anew de Te Borpepepig gelyeras 
Compare Ardocides, De Miateriis, § 34, 
The payment of fliceste ie = porallal 
bot distinct subject: with than tao, 
at Athena, the signal for attendance 
wai a sigiler flap, See Worn, G69; 
Gaur «try wpp ate dpp Kedesel’, by 
Serres dor dpuser | le alle a Rytiow 
eb rmudMevor ob eeuistees, 





TASO8, it 
olay casas any 
dy yeiparorap 
amart’ orice he Gdq* 


So extremely punctual was the ecclesia that morning, that ” 
the whole proceedings were over soon after eet amd msiiy 
of the men were too late in arriving (ibid, 876) : 


BA. drap wifer fjwets ereop ; XP + ee éxeAnolay. 
BA, sé) MAvrat yap; AP. wi) AN, dplpoy pey oby. 
wal Gira wokdy } pldzos, & Zed bidrare, 
year wapleyer, fy spoalppawer wiche, 

That is, the proceedings wera over, and the éecclesia lind 
adjourned, before tho toxotae had time to finish clearing the 
agora of idlers. They were still buay with their chalky oon, 
when the assembly broke up, and their performance (never a 
very serious matter at the best) became a mere langhing- 
atock.* 

At Insos the yrodics operandi was more exuct, A water-clock 
of homely construction stool in a prominent position in the 
ecclesia; and ne citizen who failed to annonnce his name and 
deliver. hin voucher (reeods), inseribed with hia name, to: the 
neopoies of his tribe before the clock ran down, could claim his 

y for attendance, The payment waa made, it would appear, 
by the prostatat, 

This last period of freedom was of short duration; in Bc, 120 
Caria was merged in the Roman province of Asia, and Tasca 
henceforth has no history apart from Rome, Like the reat of 
the provinee it tok its share in the terrific assassination and 
revolt under Mithridates, and met with scant merey from 
Sulla, whe permitted the pirates to pillave the town uniler his 
own eyes.® A decree of the bould and damos of Tasos, in- 
seribed at Cog, which I would assign to the date of the Mithri- 
datie War, has heen recently published by S. K. Pantelides in 
the Bulletin de Correspondance Hellémique (xi, 1887, p. 76). It 











© Such, I feel wire, le the exact 
meaning, although T have orver eet 
the lines ao explahted; oberte the 


imperfect wperippoures, they hal not 


dine cluaring the agora, and chalking 


dilereaith thetr rope, before the return 
ef the citieeus from the Payx told 


thts it waa all over. 

. Appian, chaste GF} ‘bards 7 as 
ay BihAs rapderes (idgéeras, =i) nf 
ispde dewAdeg Th Zapedlpinioe yuk lee 
vaiderer aleper, de drealfere. 


is nearly perfect, and apparently quite legible; various indieations 
botoken the first century ne¢—the form of 17, tle dissimilation 
of N in words like deapyeA§, wAdevou for mreteron, the: in- 
* constant-yse of iota miscriptum, and so on. The decree is in 
honour of Teleutias, son of Thendoras of Cos, for his services: 
tothe people of Inses, awarding him praise and a chaplet of 





gold, besides the privileges of prowenta, af citizenship, and of 
‘ predria, Tts opening wonts are as follows :— 
. "Edoke ty AovAky Kal re Ong, mpuTapecoy 
* yroup (sic) wep op eri Alor wpoorara: cal atpa- 
ryryol, dred Tehevriag Hevoapov Kgiag, ; 
avijp Kaos wai dryailog davip ele Thy okay 
5 wai idig Te Toi¢e épripyapaveiw Taw woksr[ oop 
: evypnorar bcarekel wal xata xowdy sari 
Tp Otjuo ebvous Urdpye:, del rs eal Afar 
7 wea) wpicowy. bree Tou wAHCous, Le eraweblj 
“1 Té bard THs Boudjy wal cot bypou «7. 
Ide not think erperpyol (lines 2-3) are named in any other 
Tnsian document. Here they join with the prestatai in pro- 
posing the grant of honours: ‘This so far confirma the can: 
jooture that Teletitias of Cos may have rendered some inilitary 
service to Insos at the outbreak of the Mithridatio War: Cos, 
like Ineos, declared forthe king (Appian, Afithr, 28° ia), 
Moreover, we can hardly resist the conclusion that the TeXerrias 
Gevimpou Kgor of the decree ia identical with o Teloyting, aon 
of Thendorna, concerning whom on epitaph is extant in the 
Anthology, compoced by Antipator of Sidon (Anth Pal, 7, 
yy 32, No, xci,):— 
A. Eiri, Mow, d0tuévoww +i wpds radar dupiBiSnens, 
Boudove ; tie tay cay dEios hp dperas ; 
' B. Tlos Gevéapors TeXeurias, 65 péya wirtaw 
piprepos hey, Onpaw bocoy dym xéxpipas, z 
7 obyl pacray doraxa, dpe &f +1 ciieBokoy GAKae 
| dxipoy We yap by dvepenceron Adwy, ¢ 
We niust not press too closely the poetical conowita of ap 
opgrammatist, but certamly the symbol of the lion on the 
r ‘tomb, and the explanation given in line 8, would be more in- 
telligible if Toleutias took a prominent part, and perhaps lost 
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his life, in promoting the revolt wader Mithridates; compare a 
similar epitaph from Mytilene (C. £G 2168 = Kaibel, 242). 
Autipater of Sidon flourished carly in the first century (circa 
100—S0 8.¢.), so that he would be a contempormry, and perhape 
8 friend, of Teleutins, After the Mithridatic War, [uses is not 
(I believe) mentioned by any historian, and we are left to glean 
what we can from other sources, 

Its fisheries were not exhausted, and its strong position 
marked it ont os one of the Roman customs-stations for the 
province of Asis. The following inscription, first published in 
the Moveeion wai Bi Gds08jxy of tho Smyrna Evangelical 
school (1878, ii p. 49), has received an interesting commentary 
from. MAL Durrbach and Radet in the Bulletin de Correspondance 
- Hélléwique (x, 1886, p, 207) :— 

Totiyep 
ACCL Deeb be er 
Aipdoop "A- 
cias oleo~ 
pong ép 
‘lace, 

Pulcher is a freedman, or perhaps a ‘slave, who acted as 
olxovdzos? (or willieus) of the publiceni farming the enustoma 
of the province of Asia under the empire: the word xomaray 
is a translation of sectorum (of socielates pudlicanorum), There 
is known to have heen a similar customs-station at Miletus. 
The forma of the letters AC stggest the first or second 
century AD. 

Another inseription,? im Latin, is too fragmentary to be 
entirely recovered ; but it records the restoration (retifwif) of 
some public building at Insoa by one Servilius, in the ‘ consulship 
of [CJalvisius Sabinus, i. either oc, 39, or more probably 
A.D; 26, Coins of Tasos are found from Augustus to Gordian;* 
but the town was not a /itera civifes, nor anything more than 
one of the third-rate towns of the province (¢Adirrove waders, 
see Mim. Alt. iv. 185). Tasod is named by Hierocles tn his 

1 (nm the meaning of thia worl, * fulictin de Core. ffeil, wit, 1884 
which is important to the understand. p. 457. | 
ing of Romane xvi 28, see Menadier, | * See Head, Historia Nuewrum, p 
Quast ermulicdome Kyshertt ued ein, p. TT; B28. 
and C.1E. tik. 487. 
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Syneedenius (see Kuhn, Verfassung des Rémischen Reichs, ii, 282, 
284): and it sent its Bishop to the Council of Chalcedon, an, 
451 (Harduin, i. 64 and 477, PAagiddos laccov), Still later, 
in the middle of the sixth century, Paulus Silentiarius, in his 
Description of 8. Sophia (Migne, Patres Graeet, vol, 86, p, 2143, 
lines 630 foll,), speaks of a certain mountain at or pear Iasos as 
yielding a beautiful kind of veined marbie :— 

“Occa bapayE Babéuodmoy ‘lacaibos ebpe xohawns, 

aipaden Keveg Te wedshvotévTs medevPous 

Mofotaxels dalproved, 


A few words respecting the res aaerme of Insos, and its 
sepulchral monuments, must brig our study to a close, The 
principal temple was that of Artemis Astias, concerning which 
Polybius (xvi 12) records a curious superstition, and than adds 
a still more curious apology for mentioning it, ‘What the 
Bargylians affirm and believe of their image of Artemis Kindyaa, 
this the Tnsians say of their image of Artemis Astins, namely 
that although it stands in the temple open to the sky, neither 
snow nor main éver falla upon it, Now it is hardly possible for 
me to go on throughout my work challenging and questioning 
statements of this kind made by historical writers. Such stories 
in fact appear to me to be simply childish, as falling outside 
the limits not only of probability but of possibility. The mno's 
state of mind must be hopeless who declares that certain bodies 
can be placed in the light without casting a shadow: yet this is 
what Theopompns has done, when he says that those who enter 
the inner sanctuary of Zeus in Arcadia los their shadows, And 
the story before us is of « piece with i Of course in whatever 
tends to preserve the religious sentiment among the masses, 
Wo may excuse some of our historians for indulgmg in the 
marvellous and the mythical on such matters; but there are 
limits to our toleration, It may be difficult, I know, to draw 
the line, but it is not impossible. I am willing to extend a 
degree of indulgence to ignorance and prejudice ; but beyond 
a certain point we are bound summarily to set them aside,’ 
This temple is alluded to in the decree in honour of the Prieninn 
dicast (Greek Inscriptions iu the British Musimm, Part iii. No. 
$20): dylaypayas $2 7d Wojdiepa wal rap’ hyuie ev Te fepe 
ris Apréuséos. Again CLG. No, 2689 is u dedication to this 
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goddess and the Emperor Commodua: ‘Aprégids “Acruidi xai 
Atroxpatop: Kaigape M. Avpyiio Kapiée “Arraviva Ye 
Beore@ <7. The other principal sanctuary at Issos was that 
of Zeve Meéyerros. The most ancient inscription as yet dis- 
covered at Tasos is a public enactment of the fifth contury Be, 
defining the perquisites of ‘the priest,” 6 lepets rod Aus roi 
peyierov. In the decree concerning Maussolus, already cited, 
eleven priests of Zeus Megistos ore enunierated; we must 
understand this of » college of ten with « chief priest at their 
head = Two boundary-stones (6pa:), probably of imperial times, 
aro published im the Bulletin de Correspondance Helléniqne 
(vil. 1884, p. 456): one rends Ardy, the other Aide tnbictow. 
They probably came from the temenos of the same temple, 

The little island of Tasos being entirely occupied by the city 
itself, the burying-place had to be on the adjoining mainland. 
*The sepulchres of the Iasians on the mainland,’ writes 
Chandler, ‘are very numerous, ranging along above « milo on 
the slope of the mountain. They are built with a slaty stone, 
and perhaps were whitewashel, as their aspect is now mean. 
They consist mostly of s single camera or vault; but one has 
a wall before it, and three chambers, which have been painted 
Mauy of them have a smoll square stone over the entrance 
inseribed, but no longer legible’ Perhaps their mean appear- 
ance, which offended Chandler, is due to the fact that the 
existing tombs are of m comparatively late time, when the 
sense of beauty was nearly extinot and the chief object of a 
funeral monument was to secure the absolute possession of the 
spot for a family burial-ground. Most of the Greek epitaphs 
of the imperial period have more to say about rights of 
property than about the merits of the departed, and in fact, 
they read like extracts from wills* Nearly all the funeral 
inscriptions from Insos have this character: they may be found 
in C.F, Now, 2685-2610; Le Bas-Waddington, Voyage Archdol. 








| Greok Inscriptions in the British 
Museum, Part iil, No, 440, 

1 Trevele ie Avia Minor, | p, 223. 

"And anch some certainly were, sa 
the fallowing epitajh from Lenow{C./. 02. 
0, 2000, now af Oxford) will ahow : 
Te tipper verre Acwriprow Tei Op rrev, 


hates eiheel odivera: rapes fr 
© xervcwiacn wphe rot wpomrriag 
tee § udewut fuel te cal 7p perl wee 
#3. “Owgelup. dae Mo rey Prererriag 50 
datit yraant fame bijg vied, | aie 
relro rehwdeor Adyor bps top Bope- 
xian, wh Be vedie ULersytire fotkopar 
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Nos, $04-312; #ullein de Correspondance Hellénique, viii. 
(1854), pp. 456 foll. 


E. L. Hicks. 


P.S.—Since the foregoing article was in print, Mr. W. Rf. 
Paton has very kindly forwarded me his own transcript of the 
decree about the ecclesiasticon, which for the sake of clearness 
Taoppend here. He observes that ‘the marble was dug up in 
the taland of Tarandos; but as there is a ruined church close 
by, it may have been brought here in modern times, 


JEKK) NAIA 
IA MOYEDIKPY KPEONTO 
AEITOY IEZTIAIOZAPOAAQNIAOY 
NNIQNOEDOPMIQNIEPOKAEOYE . TOYEMEN 
AITOIE EQIOJAZTEKAETOYMHNOETHINOYMHNIA 5 
TONOF AOHKONTAEKKAHEIAZETIKONTOYEL 
ZTOYMHNOZEKTHIIETAMENOYEKAITAIE 
ZIAIEr . TIOENAIAMATHIHMEPAIRKEPAMIONMETPHTIAION 
EMPAHPEETPYIIHTAEXONKYAMIAIONATEXONAPOTHEFHE 
th FONPOAONEP'AAPEZOAIAETOYADPAMATOIHAIO! 10 
ON TOYE. E. . GIATKAGHEOAIKAIPAPAKEIZOAI 
TOK . BQTIONEE@PAPIEMENON YMOTONDPOSTATONEXON 
i= MHKOZEA!AAKTYAONPAATOE 
MOYKAIEPITFEFPADONTOIKIBOTIQITHESYAHETOYNOMA 
EEIET ANDOPEYOMENONAIAOTSEKAZTOEPESION 15 
1011 ZSAYTOYPYAHEEPIFPA¥AZETOAYTOYONOMA 
OOE ) P OAENEQMPOIHTEMBAAAETS 
JEZEONTAONOMATAPATPOGEN 
ONPEZEONDAPA 
Az IFTAZTONKIBO 20 
K..OTIOY 


“ 


A comparison of Mr Paton’s text with that of M. Haussoullier 
(which I will term reapectively P and H), demonstrates the 
substantial sccuracy of both, (Unfortunately I have not yet had 
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access to an Impression: the forms of the letters might have 
helped us to fix the date. There is no apparent reason whiy 
the decree should not be assigned te the third or even fourth 
century B.C, In the earlier lines my conjectural restoration of 
proper hames i# now confirmed, with the one exception of the 
name "Ioriatos in line 3, where P seems to give "Eariaios. In 
lines 4, 6, P shows that two boards of magistrates were named, and 
nit one only as Thad restored. In line 6, P gives TONOTAO- 
HKONTA, Which disposes of any doubt concerning the accuracy 
of H, We must obviously restore: [éxa]réy oyéojxorra #. 
Spaypas. It also becomes necessary to supply a fresli numeral 
at the beginning of line 7, possibly rpeiSodor. Line 9: P 
reads SMAHPEE, fe, [O8aroje wAjpes, Line 10: P con- 
firms my conjectures, but we must write [¢]$" [Gleov 
wobay Gr(t)d, anil ddécGa: instead of adierfa:, Line 15: 
some word is wanted for the alit in the top of the box; 
TpuTnwa does not agree with the letters read by FP. Line 
15: rend [ray &]e els slyv deeA\qol|ar wopevopéray etd. 
Line 17: P leaves the beginning of the line aa doubtful as 
before; [wrarpjd@efr] is certain, but cava Tor vopor is probably 
wrong. Line 18: apparently ypadéoPw instead of carelrba. 
Ling 20; restore from P [ray [odpa}yi[élas raw xifw| rio]. 
The reason why the neopoiai and the members of the other 
beard (probably the prytanes) are to receive their pay on the 
first of each month is because they had to take a prominent 
part in conducting the ecclesia on the sixth, and would there- 
fore Lave no opportunity then of receiving thetr feea. Moreover, 
I conjecture that, as the prytanes anil neopoini formed two 
standing committees, the one for {he political amd the other for 
the religious concerns of the state, each member of both boards 
received daily the same pay which an ordinary citizen received 
for his attendance at the ecclesia. Jf we assumy this to be 
three obols ag at Athens, and if Iam right in supposing etther 
board to number six members (according to the probable number 
of the Tasian tribes), we arrive at the following curions counci- 
dence, The payment to 12 mon of & obole-each for 30 days, 
amounts to exactly 180 drachmas, the sum we have to restore 
in line 6. We may now re-write the more important part of 
the inscription somewhat as follows :— | 

roi pew | [wpurdvee 1 «jai rold)s [vle(wrjolas exacrrou 
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penuos TH voumnwlg | [Aa@ety Epayydig exalton dydorjecvta dx- 
KAnclacTiNor, Toos d[€ ddXovs | tacuZoNor t dedjorov p1v05 
ExTy feTapevou cal raig (éxxdy]\olass exti@ipar dua rH 
PAP Kepapeov peTpytiaioy | [KbaTo]s wAijpes, tpirnpa Eyow 
Kupiaion améyor ard THs vis | [éjh° [Sjaow aod éw(r)a- 
dpéoas 6€ To déwp dua ro HA [ay]|ard(\A)orre eal rote 
rewmroias «abijofa:, «ai wapaxeiabat [éxa||orm xcofartrov 
éodparirpevov twé Taw wporraraw yor | [Exarrov élic{ Bon- 
qe t] pijxoe Gi6aatvAow wAaros [ab peiove | eva Tou «al 
ervyeypapia re xiBwrie ris guAijs robvoua- [raw | 6]e eis 
t[ne éxaAnatjav Tropevopevery éiéerw Exarros weacdy [rai | 
vew)|(rjoily) THe atrod dwAis, éweypdvasg rd abrod broua 
[war|pjofe[r . ... +] d Ge pewmolng euSarderw x7A. 


E. L. FH. 
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TWO NAUCRATITE VASES. 
[Phare LXXIX] 


THe two vases of which portions are reproduced upon PI. 
LXXIX. may serve as representative specimens of the two 
most important classes of Naucratite pottery. They were both 
found, mixed with immumerable other fragments, amid the 
rubbish that covered the whole area of the temenos of Aphrodite, 
excavated by me in the season 1985-6, The two smaller figures 
represent tle two sides of one fragment. These two vases are 
of especial interest, because they were both beyond any doulst 
made in Naucratis, Last year the special name of Naucratite 
ware was given to 4 class of vases covered with a fine whitish 
glaze, and with a polychrome decoration outside; black inside, with 
lotus patterns in red and white, This ware was often foond 
by Mr, Petrie in 1884-5, and also in 1885-6, with dedicatary 
inscriptions painted on before baking, thus proving beyond 
doubt its local origin. The fragment now figured with a sphinx 
is one of the finest. specimens of this same ware ; in its treatment 
both inside and outside it preserves the easontial characteristics 
that may be seen in the simpler examples. 

The other vase, with the lions and the stag, is one of a set 
of large bowls of which I found several nearly complete; in 
1854-5 only a few fragments had appeared. These always have 
a dark glaze inside—red or black according to the firing; on 
this are painted concentric circles in white and purple. Their 
ornamentation ig identical with that found on the inside of the 
eye-bowls; hence it would seem that these large bowls are a 
development of the eyo-bow! type, jast aa the large polychrome 
vases are of the other Naucratite ware, On the inside of 
oné of the large bowls, 14} inches in diameter, I found an 
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inscription in large white letiers, paimted on before firing, 
= THETHIENAVIEDATI ‘Agpodt)rij tH €v) Nauxpdra, Thus 
it is proved that these vases also are of local manufacture. 

Thw specimens of these two local wares: that are reproduced 
on our plate speak for themselves. The upper fragment is 
® portion of a large bowl, about 15 inches in diameter, 
of which some thirty or forty pieces lave been recovered: 
below the part reproduced comes a band of lotus design, with 
alternating buds. and open flowers, then another narrower band 
of macander. Beneath this are wedged-shaped rays that diverge 
from the base, On the left of the plate is visible the end of a 
spiral lotus pattern, such as all these bowls have on both sides 
of their handles: its complete form may be seen in Vawhratis 1, 
FL xiii. 2. 

All the figures and the ornaments are drawn in brilliant 
black varnish on a light ground; over this varnish are adiled 
details in red and white, and the figures are finished with 
incised lines, The backeround is still filled with various 
ornamental designs. | 

The two lower fragments represent the inside and the outsule 
of « vase that is one of the nchest specimens of what seems to 
huve obtained by prescriptive right the name of ‘ Naucratis 
ware’; though, as we have seen, the claim of the other bowls 
to this title is just as well founded. These vases are: almost 
always.of the typical crater shape, even in the smaller specimens. 
The lower part of their body is generally ornamented with 
plain red horizontal bands, on a white ground; the upper 
conical surface ia the field for a polychrome decoration. In this 
four colours are used, which produce a wonderfully rich effect. 
The ground is yellow, and the figures are exeeuted in red, white, 
and brown, light or dark (the difference of shade is due only to 
accidents). It is natuml to suppose that these four colours, 
often found in early decorative painting, are the four colours 
that we hear Polygnotus need. We see here what couki be done 
with thom in figure painting. Incised lines are never used on 
the finest specimens of this ware, but the outlines are drawn 
with the brush. The inside is covered with a black ground, 
over which are painted plain and decorated bands, and lotus 


' That to which our fragmenta be- in diamoter af the top. 
Leng must have beer abent 144 inches 
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and palmetto designs of great richness, Our plate shows the 
rim, Below is often similar, but less gorgeous, ornamentation, 
varied with broad bands where the black ground is left plain. 
Tn the centre or bottom of the bowl is generally wn elaborate 
pattern of rays and concentric circles, also tn red and white. 

A few words may be added as to the subjects represented. 
The liana in our upper fragment are wonderfully strong and 
powerful beasts; with their square muzzles and powerful jaws, 
and their thickset and massive proportions, they remind one 
af the lions in the magnificent Assyrian lion-hunt in the 
British Museum. When a lion or other beast is represented 
on the other, more delicate ware,’ he is smoothed down to suit 
the style; sometimes his muscles become mere spiral designs 
and his rugged strength disappears. ‘The stag, again, in our 
upper fragment, is characterized, in epite of the false drawing 
of the foreleg, with a freshness and vigour that can hardly be 
matched in early Greek work; certainly not among the more 
conventional animals that appear.on thy polychrome Naneratite 
vases, The sphinx on the lower fragment, with curved wings 
and a spiral rising out of the head, is of a type often found at 
Naticratis, 

But this is not the place to arrange and discuss the styles of 
work we find at Naucratis;" such an attempt would require 
numerous illustrations and examples, ind inust be reserved for 
the more complete account that will, T hope, be published in 
the course of the present year, The two specimens that are 
now before us can only serve to afford some notion of the skill 
attained by the vase-painters of Naucratis in the sixth century 
before our era 

Eexest A. GARDNER, 


Perhaps we see the hind Inge and «Smith have written of the pottery in 
tailof one in-onur fragment; but thers Nawkrotis, J. ; bt lest year the finest 
is hardly mmmagh to hbentify the beast styles were either unknown, of repre- 
by. Tt may be andtler aphins. sented only by very inadequate frag- 

* Both Mr Potrio and Mr, Cecil ments 
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THE TRIAL SCENE IN JZFAD XVIII, 


Tene are probably no twelve consecutive lines in the Homeric 
pooms which have been obscured by so many explanations as 
Jiied xvii. 497—508. The interpretation which I propose to 
give has possibly been anticipated piece-meal, but I have not 
come across any case in which it has been presented as a whole. 
Stull it 19 a matter of common courtesy only that one should 
begin by offering apologies to the unknown previous expositor, 


if he should after all prove to exist.! 
For convenience of reference it will be best to begin by 
setting out the passage at length. 
= 497 Aaol 8 ely ayopy Eoav dbpdor EvOa 62 velxos 
mpwpet, dio 8 drdpes évelxcon elvexa arotrijs 
dvépos awoxtapévoy: ? 6 wey ebyero wary’ dowroboivas, 
500 Oyem mdauexcey, o 6 avalvero pnder eAdoas 
apde & téatiny drt terropi metpap edéadas. 
Aaol & audorépoew drqrvoy, audig dpayol, 
xipuxes 6 dpa haop €pyrvow of be yéporres 
eiat dvi Feoroicn MiPorg epg dvl wide, 
505 ceprrpa be xnptxwy dv yéna’ Zyor hepopever 
Tots fret’ Figcor, dpoifneis 64 Sleakor 
weitvo © dp’ dp pécoosrs bitw ypuccio TaAapra, 
SUS te Gomer O¢ pera roioe Glene (Aiwrara efroi. 


| Hofmeister (' [he Gerichtescens im 
Schild dea Achill,’ in Zoehr. fee ner 
gicichande Reckiswisernschaft, ii. (1880), 
p 443 FF.) as qooted by Amsin-Hentzs 
(4uhang al loc) gives the right inter- 
pretation of the relation of the tirrmp 
to the yépertes. Miitecher in the ffiy. 
Schufsediung, 1829, ii. G70, takes deul- 
erre eodew dAdoim ox neg! a quid- 


av. dvalrepas). tf hare not been able 
to ses either of these papers 

7 MSS. dropiidrov, bot the text, 
which ia clearer, waa the reading of 
Zenmlotes aul al wasters accornling 
to Didymoa. The question doer not 
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‘The people were gatherei in the place of assembly, and 
there had sprung wp a strife; two men were striving about the 
price of a man slain. The one averred that he had paid in 
full, and made declaration thereof to the people, but the other 
refuse to neeept aught; and both were desirous to take an 
issue at the hand of » dayaman; and the people were shouting 
for both, taking part for either side, And the heralds were 
restraining the people, and the elders sate on polished stones in 
the holy circle, and in their hands they held the clear-voiced 
heralds’ staves. With these they rose up and gave sentence in 
turn; and in their midst Iny two talents of gold to give to him 
among them that spake the justest doom,’ 

Here there are obviously two scenes; first, the dispute in the 
market place, when the litigants are supported by the clamour 
of the crowd, and wish to refer the matter toaniorap, Secondly 
the seene ‘in court,’ where the yéporres are the judges, amd the 
shouting crowd are kept in the background. As elsewhere in 
the Shiekl the distinction of the two scenes is not expressly 
marked; but there need be no hesitation in admitting it, 
Beyond this there is little agreement as to details. 

The first matter upon which it is essential to decide is the 
exact nature of the pomt at issue. That it is about the blood- 
price of a man who has been slain is of course obvious. But 
in their interpretation of line 500 commentators take the 
first opportunity of going astray; almost without exeeption 
they take the words to mean ‘one aseerted that he had paid the 
price, the other denied that be had recetved it’ The issue is 
thus a bare question of fact; had a certain price been paid over 
or not? A strange subject, surely, to he honoured with a place 
among the types of human activity which the Shield presents 
ns, and hardly a worthy one to be chosen as the representative 
of that civic energy which to a Greek was the very breath of 
his nostrils; Why too such popular! ferment, with the machinery 
of heralds and councillors and prizea for forensic eloquence, 
about a simple matter which could only be settled, if at all, by 
oaths and witnesses ! 

Happily, however, this unlucky interpretation, however re- 

spectably supported, is one which the words will not bear, So 
far as I can see o & avalvero pnbév éhéoas can mean one thing 
only; "the other refused to accept anything. draivoyes, at 
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least in Homer, always means ‘to reject; generally with the 
added notion of contempt an] indignation, as will be-clear ta 
any one who will take the trouble to look up the passages in 
Ebeling’s Tertcon, In two cases only it might appear to mean 
‘deny’; and in these (I 116 & 149) the context shows that it 
implies really the repudiation not of a gift offered but of an 
ides presented. The change in the conception of the scene 
arising from this difference of interpretation may scem small, 
but it is really fundamental, and requires a short review of the 
acknowledged steps by which criminal law arose. 

The first stage of course is that of unmitigated blood-foud. 
If A kills & or one of his men, #'s men have to avenge his 
blood by killing A or one of his men; and so the fend goes on 
ail infinitum, The obvious inconveniences of a system under 
which a purely accidental homicide might deprive the state of 
an indefinite number of its most useful members led to two 
successive advances, Firstly, the homicide might flee, and live 
in exile, Later, he might pay a definite price to the family of 
the murdered man, and be exempt even from the penalty of 
exile, By these means the blood-feud wns extirpated, . 

The force by which the change was brought about is clear, 
It was not by any moralizing of the individual man; we have 
hardly even yet reached the stage at which the instinct of 
‘blood for blocd’ has vanished from the human heart. The 
work was done by pressure of public opinion in consideration of 
the common weal. 

The potnt which had been reached by Homeric society is a 
comparatively advanced one. The firsh stage, that of actial 
blood-feud, seems to have been long passed, at least there is, I 
believe, no case in the poems where hlood is ever exacted for 
blood. . Homicide sometimes leads to exile, anil is sometimes 
commuted for a fine; we are at the transition from the second 
to the third stage. In one of tho latest portions of the poems, 
1 632-6, the payment of n fine in lieu of exile is indeed spoken 
of as the recognized course, 

cai pey Tic Te KagvyryToio hoveio 
crown 4) ob wraiog edéfaro rebemérras- 
Wal 6 o pew ev bye péper abrod woAX dororicas, 
toll 6é r' dpyrvera: epadly xal Bupas dyirep 
row)» deFaudvou, 
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But we find also numerous cases of exile, even for homicide of 
the less heinous sort, such o¢ that of which Patroklos was 
guilty, and that this penalty was a familiar one we see from 
{) 480-1, 
oy Oo OTay drop aty wearer AGAy, dg tT evi watpy 
dora caTtaxteipas ahAwv €Fixero bijuow, w.7A. 

In passing; another point may also be mentioned as showing the 
ndvance made by Homeric society. It is. the usual primitive 
rule where blood-feud exista that murder within the kin cannot 
be compounded by money-fines, but requires exile without any 
alternative; only where a tnan of another blood has been stain 
can the slayer avoid for « price the full penalty of his act. But 
in Homer the old tribal division is extinct, The doctrine of 
kindred blood has lost all the signitieance which in the oldest 
form compelled a kin of tmlimited extent to luke up the feud 
individually when any of « vast number of relations within 
known but often most remote limita had had his blood shed. 
So fur at least aa appears from the poems, the Homeric hero 
felt his family relationships much as we do; the father, brother, 
or son of o slain man takes up the feud so far as the receipt of 
compensation goes; but of any concern among more distant 
relations we hear nothing, much less of any obligation imposed 
by the mere bearing of a common tibal name. The tribe had 
no place in the organization of Homeric society. How 1t ts 
tliat we find the tribes in full life in Attica at a much later 
date is an interesting question, and [ think one to which s 
sitistactory answer can be given; but to touch upon tis now 
would lead us too fur afield. | 
_ What was the process by which society had advanced from 
hlood-feud, first to the penalty of exile, then to the receiving of 
the blood-price ¢ | 

The change must have been gradual Public opinion would 
first decree that the homicide should be expiated by a payment 
in lieu of exile in cases where the bloodshed was either jastifi- 
able, as in self-defence, or purely accidental ; the obvious public 
advantages of the milder system would gradually secure its 
extension, Rcipwhlieae interest ut ait finis litinm is nowhere 
Clearer than here: and the community must needa claim the 
right of deciding in every case whether exile or a fine should 
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he the penalty. It is at this point that the scene on the Shield 
finds its appropriateness, The manslayer claims to expiate his 
bloodshed by a payment; the next of kin refuses to accept the 
money, and claims the penalty of exile, The matter is therefore 
one of a public character; it is taken up by the people at larce, 
anil referred to the council of yéporres to be decided with all 
the formalities of political debate* 
We have now at least rnised the dignity of the subject to a 
point at which it is well worthy of a place in the Shield: 
of assisting at a mere squabble about the payment of a 
price, we see the state in its corporate capacity engaged in the 


‘aetunl creation of criminal law, in full consciousness of Its 


momentous tisk, But we have yet acveral details to consider. 
The disputants are anxious ‘to take an issue before a judge, 
éri [oropt weipup edécGar, and yet we find directly afterwards 
that the decision is in the hands not of a judge, but of the 
council of fporres. How are these things to be reconciled? 
The answer | believe isto be found in the interesting passage 
of Ancient Law* m which Sir Henry Maine deals with this 
scene ; though, with all humility be it said, he does not seem 
to have perceived the full significance of the parallel which lie 
draws. He describes the archaic procedure known to Roman 
law as the Legis Actio Secramenti, and shows that it ia ‘a drama- 
tization of the origin of justice,” The primitive meaning of 
the quaint ceremonial which he describes is this, ‘Two armed 
hen are wrangling abuul, some disputed property. The Praetor, 
vir pieale gravis, happens to be going by and interposes to stop 
the contest, The disputants state their case to him, and agree 
that he eball arbitrate between them, it being arranged that the 


1 The ordinary objection to tle in- sional acceptance of the Hlood-price, 
terprotation of dralsere oe ‘tefgscd’ ia ‘The ‘sanction’ here is religions, re- 
that the kin of the wondered man have concilisticn being eflerted through thy 
free choice as to whether they will Franciscans. Gross cass, liowever, ae 
ancept the blood-tmoney or no. In whim « mon fa slain within w tribe 
primitive socintles this is certeinly under whose protection he is, come 
truce. But the mete fact tha: the blood. 


trod dimeppearm shows that there mast 
have been o middle stage when this 
free choice waa restricted. | nnder- 
atand from Mr, Arthur Evens thet the 
blood-feud fe still prevalent in North 
Albania, bot is mitigated try the oom 


nnder the cogwizance of the pijeh or 
Yillage eounect! [literally = -yepourtal 
It is much te be hoped thar Mr, Evank 
wil) putiish ite inquiries into this 
inpertant plece of octal. 

* Pp 875—S77 of the Stil alltion, 
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loser, besides resigning the subject of the quarrel, ahall pay o 
sum of money to the umpire-as a remuneration for his trouble 
and loss of time,” 

Here the resemblance is clear enough. The Practor is repre- 
sented by the lormp, referee or ‘daysman, * to whom both parties 
are anxiout to leave the settlement of the dispute But there 
is an important difference. In the Leis cfio the question 
ia merely private one, which the Practor can decide without 
more udo, But the question of the punishment for homicide is 
seen to be one of public importance by the zeal with which the 
people have taken itup* The formp therefore cannot deter- 
imine it alone; be must call the council to his aid, Thus the 
difference between the two cases is the whole difference between 
private law and public, between Torts and Crimes. 14 is this 
significant distinction which Sir Henry Maine misses when, 
neglecting the iarwp altogether, he regards the collective 
ryeporres a8 representing the Practor, 

There is another point in which the Zegis Actio may throw 
some light on the Humeric trial, Sir H. Maine says (p, 875): 
*The subject of litigation is supposed to be in Court. If it is 
moveable, it is actually there, If it be immovensble, a fragment 
or sample of it is brought in ite place; land, for instance, is 
represented by 4 clod,a house by a single brick.’ The words 
Si} aqa wipaticcep may indicate something of the same sort; for 
though it is quite possible to take them to mean only‘ declaring 
his case to the people; yet it is more naturnl tu supply as the 
object the wrayra of the preceding line. He actually displays 
béfore the people the price of the man killed—whether in gold 
or oxen or tripods—as a proof of hia ability as well as bis will- 
ingness to pay, This constitutes a formal and leaul tender, 
and it is in virtue of this act that le ‘avers that hie has paid 
the full price,’ 

The two talents of gold which liv in the midst have already 
vtate ese political body, wanld bseore 
« couventional form; in other worda, 


1a 


This sense is conclusively exta- 


blished by the ouly other Homeric 
Peerage wher the word cocurm, ¥ 454, 
where Apamemmon be nomod ae referen 
to aetthn «bert. 

* 1: eenme 7 likely that the 
division of publin srt S 
ing = cose for the cognimnce of the 


that in trials mish aa thee the [tigate 
wild have te come ints court aoe, 
panied exch hy « body of frienda, repre: 
menting thelr party among the people. 
Can the custon of cumpergaters have 
arian from voch « practice f 
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been identified by Sir H. Maine with the Sucramentum, or 
deposit by the litigants under the form of a wager, which was 
taken by the court as remuneration for trouble and loss of time. 
The explanation is at least probable, though not certain, We 
may suppose that the forwp as president of the council assigns 
it: to that councillor whose advice he judges to hava contributed 
most to the final decision, Bot the other alternative is equally 
possible; that the sum is really a wuger, and goes not to the 
court but to the successful litigant. The question is quite 
insolable, because we have not material for deciding whether 
éleqy eireiy means ‘to pronounce judgment’ or ‘to plead a 
cause,’ The latter is the sense in which the phrase—which is 
however rare, and occurs chiefly in the form Sicag Aeyei— 
occurs in Attic; but that of course decides nothing for Homer. 
In any case it is certain, as was long ayo pointed ont, that two 
Homeric talents are far too small a sum to represent the price 

Now this account of the procedure may seam to be only a 
more or less plausible hypothesis, dependent upon reading into 
the text a great deal more than is to be found there, As a 
matter of fact the only important link which has been supplied 
ia the actual appointment of the forwp, and the reference by 
lim ta the council of state. The omission to state this step 
explicitly will be intelligible if we can see ground for supposing 
that it was a well-understood] and regular part of early Greek 
criminal procedure. Now it so happens that we have a most 
elaborate and explicit account of a trial conducted on what 
were supposed, at Athens in the fifth century, to be the most 
ancient of forms. And in this trial this very step ts fully brought 
out as an important point in the process The jurisprudence 
of tha Bumenides will be found to fit in with and supplement the 
scene in Homer mn a somewhat remarkable way. 

Both trinlk are on the same-subject, In the Pumenides a 
woman has been slain. One of the litigants, Orestes, asse- 
verates that he has paid the price of the homicide, the other, 
the Chorus, refimes to accept anything, and insists on the full 
penalty of lifelong banishment, The price in question ia not 
one in money, but in ceremonial offerings and Inatrations; bat 
that ia due partly to the conditions of the story, partly to 

( Bee Mr. Bidgrway in Journ. PAI. x. 20. 
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changed religious views, While the parties aro face to faco in 
the Akropolis ut Athens, the Chief of the State, in the person 
of Athene, enters, and enquires the cause of dispute, The form 
of a casual appeamnoe which Sir H. Maine points out is, it will 
be observed, fully kept up; the goddess has heard the ory of 
Orestes, but does not know in what capacity she iv needed. In 
answer to her questions, both parties express their desire to 
refer the dispute to her arbitration; the afréas réAos placed in 
her bands in line 434 is only Attic for the Epic seipap. 

Athene accepts the office, and asks for a statement of the 
case, On hearing it she immediately says that the matter is 
too great for a man to decide; even she, a goddess, must not 
give judgment in a case of murder, but must refer to the people 
(470—489). 

rb aparya psitor ef tis oleras Tobe 
Aporas Siwcteur abb2 py duol Peuig 
dovow dracpetr dEupyvitay bixag. 


xpivaca & doréy Taw epiaw Ta BeXTaTA 
HE, Staspety route wpayp eryTdpes 
Spxoy woportas pnbev exdixor ppacew. 
In the Eumonidea, as in the Ziad, the transition from the 
first seene, the appeal to the judge, to the second, the actual 
triul, is marked by the heralds thrusting back the crowd (566), 


A@. xipvaoce, xijpuk, al otparoy xaterpyallay, 
while the ‘holy circle’ in whieh the councillors ait is reflected 
by the hill of Ares which hallowed the deliberutions of the 
Athenian court—a body like the -yéporres in Homer, originally 
political, the ‘ privy-councillors’ of the state. 

The limitations of the tragic atage did not permit Aeschylos 
to present the people of Athens taking sides, even if this part 
of the primitive trial had survived so long in memory, But we 
may perhaps see a trace of the conventional form, above alluded 
to, in the way in which Apollo presents himself not only a4 a 
witness but as a partiaan, «al paprupjroy ., . wat Furdiaijowr 
(576, 579), If so, we may find a trace of the factions of the 
agora even in the FdySueos, the modern ‘counsel,’ the prisoner's 
‘friend’ in the court-martial, But tha ts unessential, At all. 

H3.—VOL. VIL K 
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sventa we may say that, as Orestes is unable to present im view 

of the court the ceremonies of Iustration which he has fulfilled, 

he gous ag neir it as possible in presenting the god under whose 

: auspices they have been performed ; and it may not be without 

sivuificance that Apollo in hia aiktress uses the very word 

— wipavcem (620) which may very likely have hod a technical 
ust in this connexion. Finally, the two trials continue parallel 
even to the rising up of the judges to give sentence in turn, 
That in the Eumenides they do uot speak but only yote may 
again be wn concemion to scenic convention; but the ailent 
voting of the ydporres is wt least consistant with one of the 
possible interpretations of = 508. 

The parallelism. between the two trials seems thus to be close 
enough to justify us in believing that they both represent one 
farm of procedure, the oldest in chronology, thongh not in 
evolution, known to us in the history of European law. A 
further illustration of the critical step by which criminal juris- 
lidtion became «a matter of ine potlicwm may be drawn from 
the most outlying member of the Indo-European family, and 

| will serve to show that the assumed historical development is 
not a mere matter of fancy, 
; In the story of Njal the final catastrophe ia brought about 
by the cowardly and unprovoked murder by Njol's sons of : 
Hauekuld the priest of White Ness. The suit is taken up 
j by Flosi, his kinsman hy marriage, who appears ot the Thing 
with his band, The endeavours of Njal’s sons to obtain 
supporters among those present at the Thing are related at 
length; ** Asgrim sprang up and said to Njals sone, ' We 
must set about seeking friends, that we may not he overborne 
by force; for this suit will be followed up boldly!” The ques- 
tion on whieli.the men of Iceland are thus maile dpdig dpwyol 
is precisely that which wo have recognised in Homer and 
Acuchylos; is atonement to be aecepted, or ta the blocd-fend to 
gion! The peculiar atrocity of the crime makes Flosi at first 
refuse atonement; «nly after others have failed does his father- 


—— 


; in-law, Hall of the Side, *a wise man and good-hearted,’ induce 
him to yield; ‘my wish is that thou shouldest be quickly 
nioned, and let good men and trie make an awarl, and so bay 

. the friendship of good and worthy men” The question that 

' Dasent, TAs Sery ef Bort Nal, ch. exw. 
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actually comes up for decision is therefore only the awarding of 
the atenument for the slaying. 

The deliberations of the twelve ‘daysmen' to whom the 
award ts referred nay perhaps give ua some dim idea of the 
debate among the yéportes. 

4 Will ye, said Gadmund, "award either the lesser or the 
greater outlawry? Shall they be banished from the district, 
or from the whole land 1’ 

“Neither of them,” says Snorri, ‘for those banishments are 
often ill fulfilled, and men have been slain for that sake, and 
atonerments broken, but I will award so great a money fine that 
wo man shall have had o higher price here in the land than 
EX aaistkemntcd.” 

“They all spoke well of his words. 

“Then they talked over the matter, and coulil not agree which 
should first utter how great he thought the fine ought to be, 
nnd so the end of it was that they cast lots, and the lot fell on 
Snorri to utter it. 

“Thon Snorri said, ‘IT will not sit long over this, 7 will now 
tell you what my utterance is, I will let Hauskuld be atoned for 
with triple manfines, but that is six hundred in silver. Now 
ye shall change it, if ye think it too much or too little.” 

“They said that they would change it in nothing.” 

If there had bean « reward to ‘the judge who gave the most 
tighteous decision,’ clearly Snorri would have taken it. So far 
from recciving money however, the judges here agreed] wo 
subscribe half the fines." 

This case 1 quote only to show the public importance of these 
questions of the acceptance of an atonement, and the way in 
which they are taken up by the community as matters trans- 
cending mere family interests. In other respects the attitude 
Of the Ieelanders towards the law is different enough from 
that of the heroic Greeks. Though the question has to be 
brought before the Thing, the community does not enforce 
the acceptance of blood-mumey, hut only gives a moral support 





1 Purnt Njal, ch, oxzii ting of Chricthenity, He thongh « 
® In Borat Mol, eh. cl Hall of the heathen decides for the new religion ; 
Bide given Thorgeir, ‘the priest of and conmeqtientiy ‘heathendom wes all 


Light-water, who was the old Speaker done away. with within a few years’ 
of the law,’ three marke of silvornes space.” The payment af joriges waa 
foe for an utteranee se to the introdad therefore not snknows 
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of the stata’ ‘to whom the question: can be rebarrad'f in the first 
instance as Torwp, a3 an intermediate step before it comes 
before the ‘people. They have not even so much as a 
‘council of state’ to whom the question is sent as » matter 
of course, The whole community has equal rights of judging, 
In spite of their elaborate procedure and lengthy formalities, 
‘the men of Iceland, living not in towns but in their scattered 
garths, were far less mmenable to the commands of the 
eee teas were-ene Cooks In this very instance, after 
the award has been made, a few taunts on either sido are 
enough to break down the reconciliation, and the feud is 
carried on to the bitter end. But such differences only show 
the more clearly that in the central interest of the trial-scene 
the poet of the ‘Shield’ has selected for ue a typical moment 
in the evolution of society. 
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THE HOMERIC TALENT, ITS ORIGIN, VALUE, AND 
| AFFINITIES. 


THis paper is an endeavour to discover (1) the origin, (=) the 
value, and (3) the affinity of the Talent of the Homeric Poems 
to other systems. In those Poems we find two systems of 
denominating value, the one by the ox (or cow), or the value 
of an ox, the other by the talent (rdAaprov). The former in 
the one which has prevailed and does still prevail in barbaric 
communities, sueh a8 the Zulus, where the sole ot principal 
wealth consista in herds and flocks. For several reasons we 
may assign to it priority in age as compared with the talent, 
For as it represents the most primitive form of exchange, the 
barter of one article of value for another, before the employment 
of the precious metals as a medium of exchange, consequently 
the estimation of values by the ox is older than that by a talent 
or ‘weight of gold, or silver, or copper. Again in Homer all 
valnes are expressed in so many beeves, ¢g. 

ypices yakccioy, tcatépBoe' évveaSolav. (Il, vi. 236.) 
The talent on the other hand is only mentioned in relation to 
gold; for we never find any mention of a talent of silver, But 
the names of monetary units hold their ground long after they 
themselves have ceased to be im actual use, as we observe in 
such common expressions as ‘bet a guinen, or ' worth: a crown, 
although these coins themselves are no longer in circulation. 
Accordingly we may infer that the method of expressing the 
value of commodities in oxen, which we find side by side with 
the talent, is the elder of the twain. Was there any immediate 
connexion between the two systems, or were they, as Hultech 
maintains (Metrolepie’ p, 105), entirely independent | lt is diff- 
cult to conceive any people, however primitive, employing two 
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standanis at the same time, which ore completely independent 
of each other. For instance, when we find in Jad xxiii, Th 
that in a list of three prizes the second is an ox, the third a 
half-talent of gold, it is impossible to believe that Achilles, or 
rather the poot, had not some’ clear idea concerning the relative 
Voliie of an ox and o talent. Now it ts noteworthy that, as 
ilready remarked, nowhero is the value of any commodity 
expressed in talents, Yet who ean doubt that talenta of poli! 
passed freely as a medium of exchange? A simple eolution of 
this difficulty would be that the talent of gold represented the 
older ox-unit. This would account for the facet that all values 
are expressed in oxen, and not in talente, the oklor name pre~ 
vailing, im a fashion resembling the usage of pecwmia in 
Latin,! 


Let ns now see if we have any data to support thie liypo- 


thesis: Pollux ix. 00, anys: rd wakaidy & roi’ (se. éGpaypow) 


jw ‘A@nvalag vépurua kal exadeito Boils, br: Boty. elyew 
évrerurmpévor, elbdwai 8’ abrd wal “Opnpov vouifovery etsroyra 
éxaTou fot evveaSolwy, xai pony way role Apedeorrog visors 
forw dwotivew eleocdfoiar cal dv ti} wapa AyAlois Peapla 
To! afjovea enpdrreiv asin, ordre Swpet rut biberro, bri Ades 
toroura: Sobijrorras airy, eal Bidorfa: cal” Zeasroy Bot dito. 
bpaxpas Arrexds’ 6few trio: AnAlow aX" obw ‘AGnvaten 
vopigpya elvai Tcow Taw Boty vouifoveww. évrether 82 wal THe 
Tapoisuar elpijeOas the Bovy éri yAwooy Bisneev, ef tig-ér’ 
apyupin ciomen. From this. passage we loarn that the Attic 
didrachm was called Sots. On the other hand the best autho- 
rities taaintain that the type of an ox is entirely unknown on 
the Athenian coinage. That, however, the name might be applied 
to a coin or sum of ‘a certain value is rendered highly probable 
by the fact that Draco with true legal conservatism retained 
the primitive mythod of expressing value in oxen in his codu 
Now it is evident that the term eleocdfowpy must have been 
capable of being translated into the ordinary metallic eurrency, 
whether that was bullion in ingots or coined money, The Sous 
therefare must have had « recognised traditiotal aod oon. 
ventional value as a monetary unit, ond this is courplotely 
demonstrated by the practice at Delos. Religious ritual is even 
more conservative than legal formula, xo we need not be sur- 
' CCL Plautus, Perea, 1h 6, bind bone ont di crmmene. 
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privet! to find the ancient unit, tho ox, still retamed in that 
reat contre of Hellenic worship, The value likewise is expressed 
sn the more modern currency. But we are not yet certain 
whether the two Attic drachms, which are the equivalent of the 
ows, are silver or gold. Now Herodotus (vi. 97) tells us that 
Datis, the Persian general, offered at) Delos three linndred talents 
af frankincense, Hultscb (Metrol. p. 129) has made it clear that 
the talont here indicated must be the light Babylonian shekel of 
gold or the gold daric. For if they were either Babyloman or 
Attic talonta, the amount would be incredible. Frankincense was 
of enormous yalue in antiquity, wherefore Haltsch is probably 
Fight in assuming that in the opinion of the Persian who made 
the offering the 800 ‘weights’ of frankincense, each of which 
weighed a shekel, were in value likewise equal singly to a sheket 
of gold, or a duric. Now the gold duric = two Attic eld drachms, 
Bat as the Bois at Delos = two Attic drachms, and the offering of 
frankincense of Delos is made in 7déAarra, eacli of which is 
worth two gold Attic drachms, there is a strong presumption 
that this rdharrov is the equivalent of the Sods, and that the 
Attic drachma mentioned by Pollux are gold. Besiiles, it is 
absurd to suppose that at any time two silrer drachms could 
have represented the value of an ox’ and it is not at all likely 
that the substitution of silver coin for gold of equal weight 
would have been permitted by the temple authorities. Bit 
we get some more positive evidence of great interest from the 
fragment of an anonymous Alexandrine writer on metrology, 
who (Reliquiae Seriplorum Metrologieorum, Hultsch, I. p. S01) 
snys: TO Ge wap’ "Opipy TaXavror frou éhiwaroe re pera tabTa 
Aapeaca. dye: oly To ypuroty Tahavrov ‘Aqrixag Boaypas 8. 
ypdppara 5’, tetdpras dyad, recadpers.. Here there ean be 
to doubt but that Attic drachms mean gold Attic drachme: 
Are we wrong then in supposing that at Delos still survived 
thy same dual syatem which we found in Homer, the ox and 
the talent? But that at Delos both were of equal value we 
ean haye little doubt. For the Bots = 2 Attic drnchms = 1 
dare = 1 rddarror = light shekel = 130 grains’ Who can 
doubt that at Delos was preserved an unbroken tradition from 

t fen of Athena in times of ox- © Two Attic drechme = 155 gn, | 
treme scarcity of coin Solan pat ihe ihe Dlarice = 180 gr Bul practically 
ov at fre silver ebreclime they were eaunl, 
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the earliest daya of Hellenic settlements in the islands of the 


Aegean | 
This identification of the ax and the Homeric talent is of im- 
portance, For it gives « simple and natural basis for the earliest 
Greek metallic unit of which we real It explains why on the 
coms of Eubors the ox-type appears, it explains the proverb 
Aovy eri yAoorop, which dated from a time long before money 
was yet comed, or the precions metals in any form whatever 
employed for currency, and clears up once for all some interesting 
points in Homer. In the passage (JI. xxiii 751) alrendy referred 
to, the. ox is second prize; a hali-talent of gold is the third. The 
relation between them ia now plain, the ox =a talent, or. the 
half-talent = a halfox. 
The vexed question of the Trial sceno (77 xviii, 507): 
Keita 6 ap’ ¢y péooos bio yeuroo TakarTa 
To omen G9 peTa toics Gleny idivrara efsros. 
can now be put beyond doubt. In the Jornal of Philology 
(vol. x.) the present writer argued that the two talents repre- 
sented a sum t60 amall to force the wary of a murdered man, 
anil consequently oust be the seeramendem, as proposed by 
Sir H. Mainu, Now we know that the two talents = two oxen. 
But in /fied xxii. 705, the second prize for the wrestlers was-a 
slave woman, whose value was four oxen (rlav S€ € rercapa fou’), 
Now if an ordinary female-slnve was worth four oxen = four 
talonts, if is impossible that two talonts (— two oxen) could have 
formed the blood-gelt of o free-man. Probably four oxen waa 
not farfrom the standard price for an ordinary female alnve. OF 
course women of superior personal charms woul! felch more ; 
for instance, Eurycleia, 
TH wore Aaéptns wpiato xredteroww dorm, 
wpewliifiny és’ éotcap, dercxaoagfaa & fhacew 
ica 64 pay xed) dAdy@ tier dv peydpoeww. 
Od. i, 430—2. 
The poet evidently refers to this as an exceptional piece of 
extravagance on the part of Laertes We can likewisy now get 
& common measure for the ten talents of gold, and the seven 
slave women, who formed part of the requital-wifts of Agamemnon 
to Achilles (J7. ix. 124 sgy.), and can form some notion of the 
value-of the prizes for the chnriot race (/1, xxiii, 263), 
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But results more important than merely the determination of 


the value of Homeric commodities may be obtained as regards 


the weight-standards of Asia-and their congeners in Europe, For 
by taking aa our primitive unit the ox, we may be nble to sab- 
stitute a much more simple account of the genesis of those 
sinndards than that which hitherto lias been the received one. 

‘As a first step it ia necessary to give a summary of that 
received doctrine. 

First? came the age of barter pure and simple, pastoral 
peoples estimating values im the produce of their flocks, In 


Egypt and Asia from the carliest times gold and silver were used 
in daily life, their value in relation to one another bemg more 


or less accurately determined. Abraham, who was ‘rich in cattle, 


{in silver'and in gold,’ weighed to. Ephron 4/0 shekels of silver 


current (money) with the merchant. Gold was plenty in Ur 
of the Chaldecs, but as there are no auriferous rocks or streams 
in Chaldaea, it must have been imported from India by the 
Persian Gulf? Gold and silver were weighed, but it 1s probable 
that the scales were not employed in every small transaction, 
and that small pieces of gold and silver of fixed weights, though 
as yet nnetanped, were often ‘counted out by tale” These 
pieces or wedges of gold and silver served as a currency, ° and 
were regulated by=the sheke! and mina” This leads to the 
weight-standards. The Egyptian weights in most common ‘use 
were the ten, or uten, and the kat. 1 ten = 10 kata, Two 


standards of the tan ara found, one of 1400 grains, the other of 


1436-1450 pra, giving respectively kats of 140 grs.and 145— 
5 prs. 

The astronomical skill of the Chaldseans is proverbial, They 
first divided the day into hours of sixty minutes, and the minutes 
into sixty seconds, It is thought that the Babylonian standards 
of weight and capacity were base on the aame unit as their 
measures of time and space. As they determined the length of 
an hour of equinoctial time by the water-clock,' sa’ they may 
have fixed the weight of their talent, mina, nnd shekel, as well 
as the size of thoir measures of capacity by weighing or imeasur- 
ing the amount of water which had passed from one vessel inte 





Y Haltech, Metrofogte’, pp. 162 ogy: 1 Fbidh, xxix. | 
Heel, Hitorde Muewrwm, p. © Brandis, Afar Mew-weal-(fe wre 
Exviii. ween, pT, 
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avother during. a given space of time. As 1 hour = 60 
minutes, 1 mintitte = 60 seconds, ao 1 talent = 60 minne, 
1 mina = 60 shekela ‘This sexagesimal system is charac- 
teristic of Babylonian arithmetic, The Assyrians diffused the 
eystems of Babylon, which they adopted. The actual weights 
F found at Ninoveh, Khorsabad, and Babylon show that in 
; the: Assyrio-Babylonian syetem thore were two weight-standants 

side by sie; the one being just the double of the other, The 
light system scems especially Babylonian, whilst on the other 
hand both systems were in use in the Assyrian Empire, The 
weights of the light series mre of stone, and are in the form of 
ducks, those of the heavy are of bronze, some of them fitted with 
liandles, ond in the ships of lions Seme of the former are 
inscribed with cuneiform characters, some of the latter both 
with cunciform and Arainsean charncters, indicating the amouut, 
The heavy minae are just double the weight of the light, the 
former being about LOL) grms., the latter 505 grma? The 
Aramaic jnseriptions on the heavy series wert probably for the 
Phoenician merchants. ‘The later Phoenicians and Hebrews 
adopted the sixticth of the heavy Babylonian meanch as their own 
unit or shekel, but did not at the same time adopt the sexa- 
gesimal method in its entirety, They multiplied the unit by 
fifty to form 1 new mina of their own: then sixty minae made 
a talent. 

The Lydions formed an Important link between Hellas 
and Asia. They received (possibly through the medium of the 
Hittites), from Assyria the light Babylonian shekel, ‘which 
afterwards in Lydia took the form of a stamped ingot or coin’ 
Why they took the light instead of the heavy mina is unex- 
plained. By the extension of their kingdom (cir 8,0, 700) the 
Lydinns came into contact with the Asiatic Greeks, who had 
already learned the use of the heavy stnter (260 grains) from 
the Phoenicians. The Lydians were the first to stamp coma 
which were made of ileefrim or ‘white gold, m native alloy of 
seventy-three parts of gold and twenty-seven parts of -silvor, 
Thus when gold waa to-silver as 13.3 :1, electrum: silver =10=1. 
By thia relation the same standard served for electrum ond 
silver, since 1 atater of cloctrum = 10 staters of silver, Silver 
, 2 was ndt weighed by the same standurd as gold, but by one 
Avg 1 Haltech, om olf. 200; Drandic, 46, egg, 
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derived from the gold thus; gold was to silver as 14.9: 1. This 
proportion made it diffienis to weigh both metals on the same 
standard. That around number of silver shekels might equal 
a golil shekel, the woight of the silver shekel was either raised 
above or lowered below that of the gold. 

The heavy gold shekel = 260 gra, the light gold shekel = 
130 gre 


Siven Staxparps Dentyep from THE GoLD SHEKEL 


1. From the heavy gold shekel of 260 grs. 
960) «15.5 = $458 gre of silver. 
$455 pra, of silver = 15 shekels of 240 gre. 


On: the silver shekel of 250 gra. the Phoenician or Gracee- 
Asiatic silver standard may bo constructed : 


Talent 690,000 gra. = 3000 staters, 
Minn = 11,500 gra. = 50 stuters. 
Btater 250 grs. 
IL From the light gold shekel of 180 gre. 
150 x 18.3 = 1729 gre of silver. 
1720 gre. of silver = 10 shekels of 172.9 pre. 

On the silver ehekel of 172.9 gre. the Balylonic, Lydian and 
Persian silver standard may be thas constructed : 

Talent 518,700 ers, = 3,000 staters = 6,000 sigli. 
Minn 6,645 gre = 50 , =100 , 
Stater 1720 gr.= 1 , =32 : 
Sigla 66.45 ers. 

It ia desirable ' to take note of the fact that in Asin Minor anid 
in the earliest period of the art of coining, (a) the heavy golid 
stater (260 gre.) occurs at various places from Teos northwards 
46 far as the shores of the Propontis; (8) the light gold stater 
(130 ers.) in Lydian (Kpoleetos erarip) und in Samos (ft); (y) 
the clectram stater of the Phoenician ilver standard chiefly at 
Miletus, but also at other towns along the west const of Asin 
Minor, ns well as in Lydia, but never however in full waight ; 
(8) the electrum and silver stater of the Bahylonic standaril 
chieily, if not solely, in Lydia; (¢) the silver stater of the Phoe- 
nician standard on the west coast of Asia Minor.’ 

+ Head, op. cd, exxvi 
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We are now in a position to inquire into the relation in 
which the Homeric talent or ox-unit of about 190 grains stood 
to these ancient systema which we have just enumerated. 

Before omg so let us first inquire if there is nny connexion 
between the Homeric unit, and the standards of historical 
Greece. The latter have been reganied by the highest autho- 
rities as imported from the East; I therefore feel that it 


| 18 presumptuous on my part to re-examine the question. As 


lonw as the old Greek unit of the Honwric times was unknown, 
it waa natural and right to aeek for the sources of the Greek 
standards in the region from which Greek civilization eames. But 
when the oli Homeric unit is fairly fixed, scientific method 
directs us first to see if the later Greek standards are descended 
from it, It is only when we fail there that we must tum to 
extrancous sources.' 

There were two principal standards in the historical Greece, 
(1) the Fuboic of 135 gra, (2) the Aeginaean of 194. gre. 
(Head, op. cit.) but originally over 200 grs* The practical 
identity of the Euboie with the Homeric unit at once strikes 
us. Gold probably in early. times in Greece Proper stood to 
tilver as 16:1, 80 the round number of fifteen ingota of silver 
corresponded to one gold ingot of similar weight, Ten was a 
more convenient number than fifteen in certain reepecta, ay that 
if they divided an amount of silver equivalent to 1 gold unit 
of 185 gra. 

135 x 15 = 2025 gprs, of silver. 
2025 gra. = 10 silver staters of 202.5 each. 


According to the common theory, the traders of the great 
Euboenn cities, Chaleia and Eretria, which flourished eapecially 
im the eighth and seventh centuries Bc, had received from Asia 
through the medium of Lydia the light Babylonian shekel of 
130 gers, ota) use! it os the standard for silver ond electrum 
which formed their earliest coins. They thus. transferred the 
weight used for gold in Asis to their own silver, having little 
gold of their own, raising it to 185 pra, From Euboes it was 
diffused over a large portion of Hellas by the wide commercial 

© Head, op. ot, Kari. dank The gold unit of 130 gre. gives 


* One of electrum weighs shout 207° 0 silver gtatwra of 195 gm MW = 15 
gre. Hult<h fp 101) thinks the later = 1660. 


really @ Pelupetmesian stan 
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relations of Chaleis and Erotria, This may have taken place 
iowandls the close of the eighth century Bc. Several difhculties 
(irrespective of the fact that there was no need to borrow a 
standard already existing in Greece from very early times) meet 
this theory. (1) Tf the Euboeans derived their stander! from 
Tonia, why did they not rather adopt the Phoenician standards 
on which the Ionian cities based their coinage of gold, silver, 
and electrum. Some very early electrum coins foun at Samos 
(Heal, op cit.xli,), have suggested that Samos was the connecting 
link. But since the recognised Samian coins are of the Phoe- 
nician standard (Head, op. cif. 515), it would be strange if the 





Eubocans from occasional contact with Lydian coins in Samos 
would have adopted that standard in preforence to that of the 


Ionian cities with which their commerce lay. (2) Why did they 
take the Lydian gold standard of 190 gre instead of the silver 
standard of 172.0 grs. for their silver and olectrum, if they were 
borrowing a ready-made standard? (3) Why did they raise 
the weight to 135 gre. ? 

The earliest coinage of Greece Proper was struck at Aegina, 
from of old a meeting-place of merchantmen. This Aeginotic 
standard im early times was widely extended through not only 
Peloponnesus, but also the island states, such as Ceos, Naxos, 
Sipknus, and Crete, and in Centr! Greece, Thessaly, Plocis, 
Boeotia, and was used at Athens until Solon’s time (590 B.¢,), 
The derivation of thie standard has caused much perplexity, 
Some consider it a raised Babylonian silver standard (172.9 to 
230) others as a reduced Phoenician-silver (230 to 14 gra.), and 
Hultsch regarils it as an independent standart standing midwny 
hotweon the Babylonian ind Phoenician silver standards, the old 
Aeginetan mina of silver being equivalent to six light Babylonian 
gold shekels, gold being to silver as 153; 1. But there is 
evidence to show that in early Greece gold was to silver as 15-1, 
The early colonista of Sicily and Italy brought from home their 
standard of the rolative value of gold and silver. The éarliost 
enina of Cumap, Rhegium, Naxos, Zanele, Himera, all follow the 
Aeginetic standard (Head, op. «tt, xlix.), “The same relation 
between gold and silver would hold throughout all Sicily. Now 
Mr. Head (Coinage of Syracuse, 79.) has proved that at Symeuse 
in: the time of Dionysiua golil was to silver as 15:1, whilst m 
the time of Agathocles it was as 12:1. Syracuse, a colony of 
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Corinth, would probably have the relative standard of the: 
mother-city, and Corinth would have the same standard as the 
neighbouring states, ‘This being the relation between gold and 
silvar in Greece, Hultech’s solution brenks down, unless it bo: 
assumed that the standard was constructed in Asia, of which 
there ta no trace. 

On the other hati from the old Greek standard unit, teking 
the relations of gold to silver as 15:1, we get « singularly close 
approximation to the atandard of the existing coins, 

If we acoept the doctrme that Greeks received their standards 
from Asia across the sea, the Acoinetic from Phounictan inter- 
course: with Pelopounesus, the Euboie from Lyilia,n difficulty 
meets ua. In the time represented in the Homeric poems there. 
is not as yeta single Greek colony on the coast of Asia Minor 
(Mr. I. B.. Monro, /istorical Review, January, E886), We have 
seen that at the same time the Greeks are already employing 
a gold standard identical with the light Babyloman or Lydian 
gold shekel. Bat they were in commercial relations with one 
Asiatic tace, the Phorniciana, If, then, they had got their 
standard from Asia, it must have been the heavy gold shekel 
of 260 gra. employed by the Phoenicians, and consequently the 
Homeric talent would be 260 gra instead of 150 gra. 

Hence it follows that the Hollenes before they came into 
ewotact with either Fhoonicians or Lydians had a unit of their 
own based on the cow. It will be noticed that the fluctuation 
in value of the ox im later times does not affect my position. 
Most Hkely in Homeric times the actual purchasing power af 
oxen varied in some places from tho conventional value set on 
the ox as the unit of barter, and which was represented by the 
Homeric talent. The metallic unit once struck, when differences 
arose between the talent and the cow, the metallic umt from 
its superior utility as a medium of trade would remain constant, 
Hence the fact that the Greeks did not Goin gold till late is of 
no consequence. That they had a gold standard ia clear. That 
the relation: of silver to gold would have been learned em- 
pirieally, as doubtless it wns in Asia, is probable, The ordinary 
traffic in ornaments ‘would render it necessary to know the 
rilative value of the motals. In historie times the Sicilian 
Greeks had a small talent, probably likewise brought from 
Greece Proper, used exclusively for gold, the threefold of our 
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‘Homeric unit, sile by side with the Acginetic silver standard. 
For purposes of daily life the relation between their gold and 
sitver standards must have been defined, Thus from Homeric 
times downwards the Greeks must of themselves have known 
the relative value of the precious metals, and consequently 
sould have no need to import ready-made silver standards from 
Asia 

This small talent just mentioned (also known in Egypt, as 
we shall see below) is called Macedonian by Eustathius (70 #2 
Maxedoinxdy rakarroy tpels ear ypvowor). Whether Mommesen 
is right in thinking that this name was given to it in Egypt im 
consequence of its introduction by the Lagidae or not, it 
equally indicates that from of old such talent, confined to 
gold, and the threefold of the ox-unit, existed: im Macedonia. 
Henee possibly Philip got the unit for his gold curreney, and 
not frota Athens. The fact that Philip's standard was somewhat 
heavier than the ordinary Asiatic light golil shekel or daric is 
io be noticed. We have already seen « like variation ol standard 
in the Euboic stater of 133 grs. But we must return to the 
consideration of this point further on, 

The objection muy be raised that whilst granting that the 
Homeric talent is the parent of the #tandanda in European 
Gresce, nul that that talent represented an ox, it is possible 
that the metallic unit was not indigenous, but thot it was a 
standard borrowed from Asia and adjusted to the barter system 
of the primitive Hellenes. This brings us face to face with the 
theories which base all the standards on the scientific studies of 
the Chaldees, 

Whilst some woul! obtain the unit by weighing or measuring 
the amounts of water which had passed from one vessel into 
another during a given space of time, the given spare of time 
having been only previously determined by generations of 
astronomical observations, on the other hand, De, Hultech 
(Metrologic? p. 398) arrives at the wnit thus: the Babylonian 
maris is equal to one-fifth of the cube of the Babylonian ell, 
jteelf hesed on astronomical observations, The weight in water 
corresponding to this measure of capacity gives the light royal 
‘Babylonian talent. This talent was divided into aixty mina, 
and each mina inte sixty parts, or Bhekels, Their gold talent 
was derived from the sixtieth of the royal mina, with the 
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modification that now fifty sixticths made a mina of gold, and 
aixty minae made a talent (Hultach, op. ot. p. 407), At the 
outset I may remark that both hypotheses alike represent to us 
that the Chaldees, after spending long ages in gazing ‘at the 
stars, aud thus obtaining their famous sexagesimal method, 
ueglected their invention when they came to frame a stamdand 
for the precious metals, the thing above all others to call for 
their most advanced scientific accuracy, Thebes and Babylon 
were not built in a day; these peoples, too, liad their firat 
| beginnings of primeval savagedom and barbarism. Egypt and 
Babylon must have had their age of barter; certain natural 
objects, animate or inanimate, must have served os unite of 
| value. With them, as well aa elsewhere, the ox probably formed 
| the moat common article of wealth, especially in the earliest 
times. 

When gold came into use, cortam portions of it, Muctunting 
more or lesa in eize, would be adjusted to the ox-unit aa im 
i Greeee, and as I shall show in the caso of silver among the Kelts 
i historical times. But weecannot reat here. We saw above tliat 
there was no gold found in Chaldaea, and that therefore it must 
have been imported by those Chaldaean merchantmen ' whose 
ery was in their ships, from India by the Persian Gulf, Bat was 
there no gold in Chaldaon until the shipmen of Ur were able to 
construct vessels capable of a voyage, even though a coasting 

, to the mouthy of the Indus! Working in metals must 
have far advanced when such ships were built, That, however, 
gold came from India, we can have little doubt, Lassen and 
Max Muller have: given good reasons for idontifying the Ophir 
of the Old Testament with the lond of the Abhiras, the modem 
Alirs, along the Indus. But it probably came overland for 
ages before any thing in ‘the form of a ship larger than a‘ dug 
ont" had Booted on the Indinn seas. If ony one doubts the 
possibility of such an overland trade in early times, let him 
remember that the implements of jode found in the -lake- 
dwellings of Switzerland must have come across Asia from 
Turkestan, and that the golden Baltic amber could make its 
way in pre-histarie times. to Mycenae and ‘Tiryns, The first 
voyage to the ancient E! Dorado was probably to arch for the 
region whence came the gold, In like fashion the merchants 
of Mossilia sent out Pytheas to investigate the sources of 
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the tin snd amber, which reached them overland from Britain 
andi the Baltic. 

If wo can guin any information respecting the people who 
lived in the land where the gold was found, and their fashion of 
life, we can then form « better estimate of the earliest origin of 
the gold unit, Such a source is ready for us in the Aig- Veda, 
The Aryana, who composed the hymns, had not yet extended 
down to the sea, whither by the time of Solomon, according to 
Max Miillor, they had arrived, From the objects of their 
prayers and invocations, it is easy to see in what the wealth of 
these simple people consisted. One or two examples will suffice 
for our purpose; ‘The potent ones who, bestow on us good 
fortune by means of cows, horses, goods, gold, O Indra and 





Vaya, may they blessed with fortune ever be successful, by 
means of horses and heroes, in battles’ (Mandala, vii, 90, 0; 
606, 6). Agam, ‘O Indra, bring us mice-cake, a thousand 
soma-drinks, and an hundred cows, O hero, Bring us apparel, 
cows, horses, jewels, along with a mand of gold’ (Mand. vit. 67, 
1-2; 687, 1-2). “Yet once more, ‘Ten horses, ten caskets, ten 
varments, ten gold nuggets I received from Divedisa, Ten 
chariots equipped with side-horses and an hundred cows gave 
Agvaths to the Atharvans, and to the Payu' (Mand. vi. 47, 23-4; 

Now we are at once struck by the word mand in the secot 
extract. Kaegi (Fleckeisen’s Jahriiicher, 188()) called attention 
to its occurrence in the Biy-Feda. Hultsch (op. cif. p. 191) 
says it is evidently a loan-word from Babylon (offeubar aus 
Babylon ontlehnt ist’). 

Possibly this is not ‘eo very certain after all, For the word 
has many cognates in Sanskrit, Greek, and Latin, 

But what of the word Airanya-pinda, gold nugget, in the last 
extract? Is it, too, borrowed from Babylon, or does it represent 
the most primitive word which coulil be applied to a small mass 
of gold?’ In the only place where the simple word prada occurs 
in the ig- Veda (i. 162, 19) it is used of the pieces of flesh of 
the sacrifice. 

Bathlingkt: and Roth explain it by the words Ballen, 
Klumpon, Kloss (Mehikloss); it is also used of the knobs on the 
end of the tongs. Now it is plain that this is no loan-word 
Ti cannot be identified with shekel. Yet it is evidently a fixed 
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amount. In the enunerntion by tens of horses, chests, clothes, 
it is evident that the teu Avranyn-pindas must have all been of 
equal value, Now return to tle passage which contains man, 
It is to be noticed that the words cyafjrea, and abiyaajane are 
collective nouns in the singular, and so gam (cow) aunt cere 
(horse) art both used in the singular collectively (ch % Gores = 
a body of horse}. ‘The inference naturally follows that meena 
Airanyoya is ikewise « collective noan, which of course implies 
subordinate units. Is it too rash to surmise that those sub- 
orijinate units are represented by the Airanya-pindas? Tf so, 
we have ot Iast bunted down the first gold unit, which was 
called shekel and stater by the Semites and Grecks respectively, 
The word Maga! means in the cuneiform inscriptions, and in 
the Old Testament, both to aceigN and to count! The Greek 
ararip explains itself oa the standard unit, or‘ weigher, But 
hiranyd-pinda is. the word of the gold- finder, just 48 much as 
our word axuggef, or the Greek SaAos, or Spanish pala, Now 
all men know that the nome of an article or product usually 
accompanies it from the place where it was first obtained, The 
words florin, besant, dollar, will serve as examples. Is it, then, 
not within the fair bounds of possibility that from the land, 
whence, ns we aaw, gold waa first brought to Chaldaea, the name 
mond, moaning cortain noniber of the units (hiranya-pinedaa) 
likewise came? The borrowing people would naturally give a 
name expressing its position as unit to the Adranya-mada, 
whilst retaining the collective term mand for a certain number 
of these nuggets, What that number waa, we know not) The 
Big- Fede farniahes us with no further information. It js worth 
noting that whilst the number ten oceurs seventy-four times in 
the Rig- Feds, the number twelve only appears four times, and 
that the ommber one hundred occurs one hundred and twelve 
times, as compared with eleven instances of the number sixty, 
The number fifty oocurs five times. I am perfectly sensible of 
the dangers of the statistical method when applied to words, 
but I think on the whole we are justified in concluding that 
the decimal ayateni preponderates over the duodecimal and 
‘Bex So if the Aryans borrowed the mand from 
Babylon, they do nol seem to have borrowed the system to 
which tt belongs. Onee more we have to face the question, 
4 Hultech, p. #05, 
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How was thia first metaliic unit defined! Our answer is the 
san as before, by the unit of barter, und that that unit among 
the Aryans was the cow, will be seen by the following quota- 
tion: "Who buya from me my Indra for ten milch cows?’ 
(Mand, iv. 24,10; 320,10) For the sake of argument let us 
grant that, the Hiomesii 7dayrop was a weight borrowed [rom 
the East, and simply adjusted to the ox-unit. If, then, thie 
Greeks found it necessary tv adapt to the ox-unit « standard 
which they found rendy-made, @ fortiori the. Aryans for the 
first time making a metallic unit would hove based it on the 
unit of barter, But we are not yet done with the Aiy- Veda, 
Wo saw in Homer that the taXkarroy was only used of gold, 
never of silver. It is certainly curious to notice that both 
man and hiranya-pinda are used of gold. But as each only 
scours once, it would be most rash to lay much stress on 
such neace, When, however, we find that flere t¢ ne mention 
of silver Gi the Rig- Veda, we can now draw some most important 
conclusions First we ste that the metal which is the most 
precious, gold, is the first to be weighed. The Homeric 
evidence alone would make this almost certain, But when 
we find definite weights of guld appearing in the Aig- Peda 
before silver is known to the Aryans, it is demonstrated, 
Secondly, it makes it almost impossible that the word mand 
was borrowed from Babylon. For on tho aupposition that 
the manok was invented by the Chaldaeans when they had 
uttnined liivhi vaihomnstial: ‘skill, hy that time they must have 
been acquainted with silver, and as it would form a ready and 
aéceptable article to be given in exchange for gold, the Indians 
must thas have become acquainted with it, Finally 1f rupe, 
the Sanskrit word from which per is derived, really means 
ciitle, os is asserted, we have here tradition to testify to the 
ongin of the first metallic unit, just a4 we found it in peewiria, 
Bovs, and English je, from the Anglo-Saxon feoh (gangende 
feoh) which retained its. ongimal meaning. 

Now we are at last in a position to examine more closely 
acing ane in the received doctrines. First we shall deal with 
th» Babylonian sexagesimal system. In the talont of myer- 
phcdieg the sexagesimal method, as shown by the weights 
dixecovered, woe carried out completely in both the heavy and 
light system ; sixty sixtieths = one mannh ; sixty manaha = one 
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‘talent. But in the case of gold and silver the system was 


different, The tribute-lists of the Egyptian king, Thothmes IIL, 
show us that at the beginning of the sixteenth century Bc, in 
Babylonia and the neighbouring countries gold and silver were 
not weighed according to the mercantile talent, but that fifty 
shekels = one manuh; sixty manohe = one talent. We saw 
nhove how Hultsch obtained his unit by subdividing the mer- 
caritile talent-into 3,000 {sixty » sixty) parts. Now we are 
tald that the Babylonians got their sexagesimal system after 
reat scientific researches, and Hultsch points out that the 
precions metals would eall for the highest degree of accaracy 
in weighing, yet here we find them, after having employed their 
new scientific method most consistently in the mereamtile 
tulont, become strangely confused, Taking the sixtieth of the 
mercantile mina, their courage seems to fail them, and they can 
only multiply it by fifty. Then having got their gold mina, 
they screw their courage to the sticking-point, anil multiply 
their mina by sixty this time. The same method of fifty 
shekels = one mina; aixty minae = 1 talent is followed! in the 
case of silver. Turning to the Phoenicians, we find the 
sime wavering and want of decision in these elrewd tmdera. 
‘The Babylonian sexagesimal system was foreign to Phoenician 
habits’ So aovordinyly they only took fifty shekels for their 
nina. Bat the next moment we find that the Phoenician 
suddenly overcomes his objection to the sexagesimal system, 
and takes quite kindly to a talent of sixty minne! We 
have already seen the same peculiarity in the case of the 
Lying, Persian, and Greek systems. The Egyptian multiple 
of the wnit is ten (ten kata = one uten), In the Aiy-Peda we. 
saw the predominance of the decimal system, The evidunoe 
of the Homeric poema points in the same direction, For we 
find ten talents of gold in the gifts of Agamemnon, and the 


same number in the ransom-price for Hector (reminding ua of 


the ten Airenya:pindes), In the Odysery (ix. 202) the priest 
Maron gave Odysseus ypuoot. . . ebepyeoy érra taavra (whera 
the epithet evepyns may refer to the gold being wrought into 
‘ring money"), Now 7 x 7 = 49, 6 close approximation to the 
fifty shekela of the Babylonian gold mina, To sum up our 


reaults, every where alike the firat multiple of the unit in the 


case of gold anil silver is decimal or quinquagesimal, qe sern- 
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peaimal, Now Mr; Head haa woll remarked that the Phoonicinns 
probably grafted the Babylonian system on « previousiy-existing 
one of their own: ‘The Phoenicians, m common with tho 
Egyptians, the Greeks, and the Hebrews, dec, with whom they 
dealt, were at no time without their own peculiar weights and 
measures [whenes derived ?], on which they appear to have 
enifte) the Assyrio-Rabylonian anit of account.’ What if the 
very same principle applies to the Babylonians themselves? 
We have alresly seen reasons to Welieve that gold is the first 
article to be weighed, Now at no epoch have the ordinary run 
of mankind folt any pressing need for the employment of large 
weights auch as the ton, or oven the more modest stone, in 
oweighmg their gold and silver. Down to the present day Troy 
welt, with ita pound of twelve ounces as its highest unit, 
surves ui for weighing the precious metals, whilst side by side 
with it wo have the avointapoids scale for merchandise of larger 
bulk. Are we foolish in auppoaing that the ordmary Chaldee 
feud that a system which went ns high o8 1 manah = 50 
shokels (= 1 Ib 1 on 10. dwt 20 gra. Troy) would amply suffice 
for his ordinary needs? Merchandise would only be weighed 
after Jong time, Corn was measured, not weighed, Now we 
com ae¢ that the mina of fifty shekels found in Babylon, Phoe- 
nicia, Lydin, Persia, Greece, was in use before the sexagesimal 
method was dreamed of. Then-the latter was invented, and 
n sctentific adjustment of weights and mensurda was attempted, 
For mercantile purposes, taking the original gold unit, they con- 
‘structed a true sexagesimal system, corresponding to the division 
of rsinutes and seconds, with a great talent at its head, They 
made the standards of gold and silver tolerably symmetrical 
by adding « higher unit, the sixtyfold of the mina, just as our 
rulers have endeavoured to give ns 4 taste of the decimal system 
by thrusting the florian in upon the crown and half-crown, and 
the shilling with its tiwler pence. _ | 

T have spoken before of the emall talent, need snlely for gold, 
ealled the Sicilian and Macedoninn talent. It is possible that 
it was used by the Carthaginians alo, since the crown given 
by them to Demareta, weighing 3/1) talents, seems certainly to 
have been estimated on this system. Hut on the other hand it 
is moré likely that the Sicilian Greeks, who were the recimienta, 

POE Brandis, gp. ed po 
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described the crown in accordance with their own national, 
standard. However that. may be, the ordinary gold picce of the 
Carthaginians weighed about 135 grs./ a very close approxtma-- 
tion to our ox-unit, in fact bemy Wdentical with the Eubote unit, 
and the Macedonian gold unit of Philip, and possibly, as we 
hove seen, with the gold unit on whieh the Aeginetic silver 
standard was based, This same amall talent ia found in Egypt 
under the Ptolemies, whether intradueed under Macedonian. 
tuapicea, or dating from still earlier times. In favour of the 
latter view it may be noted that necording to Lenormant and 
Hultech (p, 875) the gold ring-money found in Egypt is. based 
on a standard of 127 gra, where we once more obtain a close 
approximation to our ox-unit, and therefore this ring-money 
probably was based on the ox.* The gold talent, then, is simply 
tha multiple of this native umit. Aga, in Genesis xxiv. 22, 
we rend that Abraham's servant gave Rebekah ‘a golden ear- 
ring of half a shekel weight, and two bracelgts for her hands 
of ten shekels weight of gold.” The word translated * earring * 
in the Authorise:| Version is taken by others to mean ‘nose- 
ring. The same word appears in Job xlii, 11; ‘Than came 
there unto him all hia brethren and all his sisters and ail they 
that had been of his acquaintance before .... . every man also 
gave him a piece of money, anil every ono on earring of gold.’ 
There con be little doubt that the shekel mentioned in Genesis 
is the shekel of the Sanctuary, that is, the heavy Babylonian or 
the twofold of the so-called light Babylonian shekel; Con- 
soquently the ring of gold of half a shekel weighed 150 grs., 
that is the ox-unit. We are not told the weight of the earrings 
contribute! for the afflicted patriarch, but it i evident a 
they were all of one recognise] uniform standard, and it is 
hardly going too far if we conjecture that they were of the same 
standard of half a shokel of the Sanctuary, as the gift to Rebekah? 
It is not unlikely, then, that in both paseages-we have to deal with 
ring-money such a4 thot foundin Egypt. The practical identity af 
weight is certainly striking. Have we, then, in this Hebrew ri 
money, amply another instance of the ox-unit ? Hf these re 
be 50, we need not trouble ourselves any longer as to whether 
the Egyptians borrowed the light shekel from the Babylonians or 
1 Multeh, qm al p 49% * Of, Haltech, p. a71 
1 CE Brandis, p. 80. 
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the Babylonians from the Egyptians, Wecnn éxplain the facts r 
by the simple hypothesis that over all these ancient lands from 
the Inilus to the Eurotaz at an early period the cow formed the 
anit of value, 

The objection may be mised that it is: impossible to suppose 
that the ox had the same value im all parts of the anciwnt 
world for so long a period, inazmuch as fluctuations in its t 
value are on record in historical time, This seems formilable 
at first sight, but is readily removed the moment we shake 





off our notions derived from modern fife, and project our- - 
selves into the conditions of early pastoral society, It will | 
be admitted, I suppose, that there must hive been a time when ; 
there wns nothing tm the natore of a large city between North 

India and the Hellespont. When the Indo-European family : 


expanded it had already the ox, for the name appoars-in all the 
languages (Sanekrit gaws, Greek fois, Latin bes, Insh So, 
English cow, German AwA). Over all the region which they 
gradually ccoupied the cow woulil obtain as the unit For 
where would the break come between community and com- 
munity? For purposes of barter, or compensation between 
tribes, the cow would be the common measure. And naturally | 
so. For cattle in a semi-wild condition, as now on thu f 
American moches, differ bat little in value from ane another, 

the conditions under which they are reared and pastured boing : 
very equable, and at the same time artificial breeding and cross 

breeding has not marked off those wide distinctions between 

Shorthorns and Devonshires, or Alderneys, which affect the 

rolutive values of cattle in modern times. Agnin, the cost of 

production is uniform. The world ia yet but sparsely popu- | 
luted: there is as yet no ‘land hunger, the whole carth is : 
open, each man has endless space to posture hie flocks and 

herds, and has not to pay rent toany one. If the Aryans came 

into contact with other races im Hither Asta, Semitic tribos for 

inalance, it makes no difference. For their Semitic neighbours 

were keeping cattle on exactly the same conditions a9 they 

themeclves. ‘Is not the whole land before thee 1’ said Abraham 

to Lot, when ‘ the land was not able to bear them : for their sub- 

stance waa great,.so that they could not dwell together. Thix 

gives us an insight into the way in which pastor peoples 

expanded. When the family and their flocks became tov 
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numerous to dwell together, its members divided off, but did 
not lose touch of each other, For we find Abraham coming to 
the reacue of Lot. At the present moment across wile regions 
of South Africa the ox haa a constant value So lime as the 
barbaric tribes are in touch with dne another, and not shut off 
by impassable barriers of flood or forest, from one end of the 
region to the other, the unit of barter will be as uniform ns 
the value of » sovereign between John o' Groat’s and Land's 
End. If then in Northern India oné branch of the Aryan 
race were the first to learn the use of gold” and by a purely 
empirical process came to regard a certain sized nugget, or 
jiranye-pinda as equivalent to a cow, their brethren who dwelt 
to the west of them, the ancient Persinns, who had an almost 
similar name for gold, zareanye, having previously the same 
ox-unit, woulil receive in way of exchange the hiranya-pinda, 
as equivalent toacow 5? from them heing passed on from man to 
man it would cross all Asia, probably by that line of country 
which formed the trade-route of Inter times, and then dividing 
inte two branches, one passing to the north, the other te the 
south of Taurus, the former passing along by the Euxime up to 
the Hellespont, crossing into Thrice and Hellas, the latter 
passing into Mesopotamia, Syria and Egypt. The gold-nugget 
having got a conventional value of an ox and the ox the value 
of a gold-nugget strongly impressed upon it, nothing but the 
development of large settled communities could shake their 
inter-relation. With the growth of city life the whole land 
ia no longer open for the herdsman to niove ‘to-morrow 
to fresh woods and pastures new.” There is an ever- 
incressing demand for the produca of the herd, flesh, mill, 
Initter, cheese, and hides. The value of the ox of course rises, 
Init not so quickly as might at first be supposed. For instance, 
m tillage community like Babylon learns mpidly to live on the 
product of a most bountifnl soil, and less and less depend for 
subsistence on the produce of berds and flocks, until at laueth 
they live almost entiroly on farinaceous food. Such probably 
was the case at Babylon, Such we know to have been the 





1 Of, The Rook of Wonderful Storiét, 2 -Of ecurme the aion of the ne 
ascribed to Arirtoile, 6336, 14; geri = wonld rary somewhat iu differen ire ye 
de Btetpon the "Ofer wereebr eere- plone 
odpur Bedle yeurloe wAdO weld. 
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process with the Indians. Passing into India os a pastoral 
people, the Aryans under changed conditions of population, soil, 
and climate, gradually became more and more vegetarion, until 
at the present day grain forms the staple fool of myriads. But 
the geld unit having been once conventionally fixed, it would 
remain just as constant as did actually the Euboie unit, sup- 
posed hitherto to have been burrowed from Lydia’ Therefore I 
cheerfully admit that in historical times in various regions the 
ox had various values. 

From this general uniformity in the value of the ox and its 
metallic representative would follow the close agreenient be- 
tween the standards of the various regions. At the same time 
we find a simplo reason for certain slight deviationa im the 
weight of the Egyptian ring-money, the Euboic and Mace- 
donian standards already noticed, and which can be seen in the 
following table — 











Egyptian ring- money. i - = «= Ei gr 
Hebrew ring-money{t. . os « dO gre. 
Babylonian light gold chekel . . . 130 gra. 
Lydian gold stater, . . - 2 = 280 ore 
Persian wold dari¢é. . . . . . . WS0gra 
Euboic-Attic ailver, , . 135 ers. 
Aeginetic (gold unit, on whieh the 
silver standanl was a be . 4. 1805 gre 

Carthaginian. . . . . = + sO gre 


To sum up, if my argumentation is aound, we have not merely 
learned the value and origin of the Homeric ra@\arroy, but alao 
obtained * natural unit on which to base the various systems, 

, Babylonian, Hebrew, Phoenician, Lydian, Persian, 
Grock, mad Macedonian. This will explain why the Lyiians 
employed the light mstead of the heavy Babylonian shekel, and 
explains why the Persians ‘adopted’ the same standard when 
they became the masters of Asia. For the Lydians had this 
weight from of old without any need to borrow it, and the 


t That a very short ‘time eerves to) | actual valor of a akin is now mock 
fis @ monetary spit based on anartidi: more, the ourricticgn] money anit 
of barter, is shown ly ihe "skin" = ‘skin’ remains tichanged. So: the 
9 shillings, employed in the Hodeeo = ‘her,’ originally « her of iron, repre 
Bay Territery. ft meant erightally « sente st Slerra Leone be Ga, worth of 
bearer akin. Though of course tha any kind of goods, 
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Persians brought it with them into the plams of Chaldaes, and 
retained it in preference to that double shekel, which was 
developed most probally among the Aramaic peoples of Syria. 
It is certainly curious to find another instanee of the tendency 
to double the unit actually in the eame region. At Antiovh 
there was a talent used for weighing wooil, and probably other 
bulky articles ag well, ealled by the anonymouy Alexandrine 
metrologist (Seriptor, Mefrol., i, 801) Fudawdr dv 'Arrioyela 
TaXarrop, which was the double of the heavy talent employed 
there (Hultsch, MWetralogie* p. 591). Articles which cost re- 
latively little compared to their weight and bulkiness require to 
be weighed after a heavier unit. Does this give us some clue 
to the development of the heavy Assyrio-Babylonian shekel? 
It is found. especially in Syria and Phoenicia, and is possibly the 
weight of Carchemish, that is of the Hittatea We know the 
Phoenicians to lave been oa great community of merchants, 
doing chiefly » carrying trade, Lf the Hittites were likewise 
‘mediators’ between Babylon and the West, we can now dee a 
ronson for the doubling of the ght tinit Traders would require 
a heavier unit for articles lees precious than gold. Did the 
Armaic merchants devise the double shekel far weighing silver 
and other commodities asa first step before they devised thoir 
sepamte standard for silver, ond’ before the standard for mer- 
chondise (60 x 60 = 3600) had been as-yet developed 1 Possibly 
the doubled golid-mnit was based on the double ox-unit, that is a 
yoke of oxen, which form the basis on which Solon mated tho 
third of his classes, the fewyirac (with which compare tle ding 
bores quoted above). 

We must therefore abandon the method of obtaining the 
golid-umt by subdividing the royal Babylonian talent, and 
instead we must start with « primitive unit of gold, based 
on the ox or cow, Gold, 28 the moat precious commuoility, is the 
first to be weighed. We find it carrent by weight in Homer. 
When na yet silver is mot so employed, but only in manufactured 
articles. Finally, to clinch all, we found gold in the Rig- Fede 
estimated by the Airenya-pinda, or nugget, and the mend, 
whilst as yob silver is uuknown, ‘The first step towards o 
higher unit is in the multiplying of the ox-unit by ten, na in 
Egypt; by fifty in Babylon itself, Phoenicia, Lydia, Greece, 
Next a separate standard based on the gold-unit is devised and 
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employed over m lange part of Asin Minor, its igher unit, or 
ming being the fifty-fold of the original unit, exactly as in. the 
ease of the gold. The Ammacans form a similar silver standard, 
based on the double gold-tnit (itself a first step towards « unit 
for objects less precious than gold), their mina hkewise being 
quinguagesinal, The next stage reveals the mathematical 
development of Chaldaca, and the application of science to their 
weights. The second higher unit for both gold and silver, 
called the dafont, is obtained by multiplying the mma by sixty ; 
bat the force of custom is too atrong for them) to remake the 
already existing mina, the /iffy-fold of the primitive unt, by 
dividing it inte sixty parts in accordance with their new sctentifie 
metliod. But now a standard for bulky merchandise is required 
to mech increasing wants, aml the scientific metrologists, taking 
the primitive gold-unit, frame complete sexagesimal scale, 
G0 shekels = 1 mina, 60 minae = 1 talent. That ot this time, 
and constantly in after days, ancient mathematicians devoted 
their attention to the adjustment of the standards of weiglit, 
length, and capacity, there can be little doubt. From the tables 
of Galen (Seript. Metrol. i, p. 229), and from. the table ascribed 
to Dicacorides (Hid. i. p. 241), it ia plain that the ancients 
discussed the question whether water or wie was best adapted 
for « standard onit. Heneo itis that scholars regarding all 
antiquity az one brief spau have hod aa little besitation im 
starting primitive peoples with standards based on astronomy or 
on Nile water, as philalogists have had mi making our Indo- 
European ancestors converse in abstractions culled roots, utterly 
oblivious of the fxet that: men éexpresecd their ideas of breadth 
and depth by such homely phrases as ‘the breadth of « crow’ ® 
foot! or ‘the depth of an ox-hoof,’ before they aver conceived 
the idea of ‘one-fifth of a cube,’ and expressed the changes of 
the seasons by the fight of the cuckoo and the crane ages befare 
they had marked out the xodine, A little reflection therefore 
will convince us that the scientific adjustment of standards took 
place only at a Jate period of human development, just ss with 
ourselyes in the cass of the relation between the pound and a 
eubie foot of water, But because in modern times we have 
discovered m scientific standanl for weights ond measures, are we 
to look for such niceties in the aystems of primitive peoples 7 
Lastly, if it ia recognised, that the Homeric talent is the 
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equivalent of the light Babylonian shekel, not that of the 

Grmeco-Asiatic or Phoenician heavy shekel employed at Miletus 

and along the Ionian coast, we get another indication: that the 
Homeric poems were composed in Hollas Proper, 

If 1 can adduce historical evidence to show that many of the 
steps in the evolution of the monetary system from w primitive 
ox-unit, for which we could only claim probability, have actually 
oceurred within historic time in an Indo-European community, 
the goneral hypothesis will have heen greatly strengthened. I 
shall accordingly now add such support to the views: advanceil 
concerning the aystems of the East by illustrations from the 
West. In Treland there existed an Indo-European race, who” 
(anfortunately) lay outside the limits of the Roman empire, 

In ancient and medineval Ireland the cow was the unit, and 
ns sitgle glance at almost any page of the Brehon Laws will show 
that the nomenclature remained unchanged Jong after the 
precious metala were used as currency, To this very hour the 
Irish-speaking people of Munster have « phrase, * she is cowed,’ 
pane that she has got her portion of the paternal property. 

Now in the Laws we find a term cumhal constantly employed. 
This properly means ‘a female slave,” but is commonly used to 
express the ralue of tree eos: We saw that the slave-woman 
offered us a prize hy Achilles was valued at four cows, Whether 
Achilles gave a alave of the most ordinary description, or one a 
little out of the common, we cannot say. But the fact that the 
peet makes the onlookers express her valne (low 6€ € reraapa- 
Aor) would imply that they are expressing their admiration of 
the miinificence of the hero. Also the poet describes the woman 
as dpupera teya iévier, the expression employed by Agamemnon 
in reference to the seven Lesbinn women selected as part of 
the compensation for Achilles; whom we may regard as picked 
specimens, just as the horses sent are described as * prize- 
winners.’ Jt is not a pomt on which to lay much ‘stress, but 

q the close coincidunce in the conventional value of an ordinary 
handmaid as measure] in beeves among the Homeric Greeks 
hud Kelts illustrates the persistency of the value of conventional 
unite over widd areas and long periods) Now we found the 
twofoll of our primitive unit (which may have been based on 
the yoke of oxen) and also its threefold employed in certain 
regions. Am Loverbold in throwing out the suggestion that 
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the small gold talent (= 3 Homeric talents = 4 light shekels) 
may correnpand to the Trish ewmAal, and have originally repre- 
sented the value of alive?! We found the ox as the unit of 
value in the penalties of Draco and in the ritual of Delos: 
similarly in the penitentials of the [rish and Welsh churches 
do we find ‘ ancillne* and ‘ vaceae* retained as symbels of value 
For instance, in the ancient laws of Wales, ‘si quis rixa macta- 
verit hominem, sive manum, ave podem, sivy oculum exenss- 
érit, ancillam sive servum redditurum cognoscat, Quodsi polli- 
cem manus excusserit, aicillae medium, id eat, dimidiinm pretii, 
sive servi medium reddat’ (¢. It, 12). Again, in tle Irish 
canons (Wasserachleben, die Bussrdaungen der Ahendidudischen 
Kirche, p, 142), "si quis iecerit episcopum et si mortuus fverit, 
accipiatur ab eo pretium sanguinis eius L ancillas reddet, id eat, 
VII ancillas uniuseniusqae gradus.’ Here it is to be notiend 
that 7 x 7 are regarded as equivalents to the round number 
$0), which supports my suggestion in reference to the seven 
talents in the Odyssey, We find the value of a cumhal 
given m money (Wasserschleben, op. cif. p. 18T): ‘X11 altilin 
vel xiii sicli practium uniuscutnsque ancillas,” But the value 
of a cow is put beyond all doubt by a passage from the 
Brebon Laws (1, 246): 1 cow = 1 ounve of silver. But the 
ounce ia the monetory unit everywhere in the Brehon Laws, so 
here we obtain 4 clear example in actual practice of the adjiist- 
ment of the metallic-unit to the primitive ox-amit, Eut the 
Irish went farther, and adjusted the subdivisions of the ounce to 
their various kinds of stock. 

The unga (Lat. uncia) = 24 screapalls (Lat scripulum). 

The screapall = 3 pinginns or pennies, 

1 vambal (ancilla) = S$ cows (tri ba), 

1 milch cow (bo mor) = 24 screapalls = 1 unga, 

1 three-year old heifer (samhnisc) = 12 acreapalls 

=} unga = | cow. 
1 two-year old heifer (colpach) = 6 screapulis = } unga 
= | now, 

1 yearling lwifer (dirt) = 4 sereapalls = 1 unga =} cow. 

1 sheep (cacra) = 3 screapalls = 3 ing == 4 cow. 

1 kid (mennan) = 3 pinginn = ;}, nga = 4, cow. 
This dlustration will, 1 think, help us to understand the process 

1 President Sullivan cella my attention to this tse of ‘ aneila" 
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by which rude peoples pasa from barter to the use of metallic | 


currency, The most general article of wealth is taken as the 
standard ; their other live possessions are adjusted to it, either 
as a multiple, as the slave, or as fractions, as in the case of the 
calf ond sheep, The first metallic unit is adjusted to the 
animal unit, and its multiples and fractions are adjusted to those 
of the mnimal unit, Ifthe objection is mised that the Insh did 
not evoelye the system of ounces and sereapulls, but borrowed 
them from Rome, my anawer is as before, that if, when a people 
borrow a ready-made metallic system, they nevertheless find it 
necessary to adjust it to their own primitive system, d fortiori a 
people evolving for the first time «a metallic unit must certainly 
hase that unit on the primitive unit of the age of barter, Even 
on the orthodox doctrine that the Greeks got their unit from 
Asin, the analogy of the Kelts; when they borrowed the Roman 
system, adjusting it to their own animal unit, atfords good 
support for my identification of the ox and talent of the Homerc 
ma. 

It is with great diffidence that I have ventured to propound 
those suggestions which touch on the: origin af weights, ani 
especially the province of Greak oumismatica, Indeed, did I 
not feel that, when once we had learned the value of the ancient 
Greek standard of the Homeric age, anil founil that it was 
identical with one of the two chief standards of histories! Greece, 
the coincidence is too striking to be left unnoticed, I would 
never have dared to question the decision of scholars of the 
highest abilities, who have devoted their lives to these difficult 
qutstions, It is for others to judge if | am justified in so 
doing. 








Wititam Hipgeway, 
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Tue last year haa been most fruitful of reaults to the 
archwolomat. Excavations on many Greek sites have supplied 
abundant material for new work and speculation, But im- 
portant n= may be the gains te other branches of archwology, 
none ure so brilliant as those that have so greatly increased our 
knowledge of the early history of Greek aculpture. Tt must 
he many years before archwologists are agreed on the exact 
position and import of the new statues in relation to the early 
history of art; longer still before all thot those states can 
teach us shall have been learnt, In the present paper no 
attempt can be made to criticise and discuss fully the manly 
aitoult questions to which their discovery bns given rise— 
less to assign finally to each of them its place in the 
Ghtory of religion and sculpture, Many of the early chapters 
of that history must be reconsidered and in part rewritten 
before all the statues we now possess find their due place in ‘nm 
recognise and unbroken series of monuments of various ages and 
of various loval schools, Monanwhile it may be well to indicate 
the directions in which the influence of our newly-ncquired 
knowledge is likely to be felt, anid to endeavour to estimate the 
meaning and the importance of the pew material that the 
science of archwology has sequined. 

Though the Acropolis has been the richest and most important 
field of discovery, other sites have also yielded their oontribu- 
tions; And even on the Acropolis iteelf other schools besides 
the Attic ary represented by interesting and important spect- 
mens of their work. But it is of the Attic school more than of 
tiny other that our knowledge has been so greatly increased : 
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and therefore it seems best to first give some account of the 
statues that show us how sculpture had progressed in Athuns 
bifore the Porsian wars, Afterwards it will be easier to apply 
our new information to the history of other early schools, ani 
to attempt to estimate the value of what we Jeurn about them. 
for not only do many of them receive fresh Hlustration from 
new specimens of their work, but their relations beth with ane 
another and with the early Attie schoo! are now far clearer than 
they could be before. | 
In order to realise the importance for the Attic school of the 
new discoveries, it is necesanry to call to mind how littl we 
knew of it hefore the recent exeavations on the Acropolis, 
Brunt's ecriticiem was most delicately refined in its deseription 
and its apprehension of the characteristics of carly Attic art, 
and it has been wonderfully borne out by later discoveries, But 
it waw practically based upon a single monament, the stele of 
Aristocles, and though we may admire the success of hia con- 
clusions in contrast to the seantiness of his material, it must be 
most satisfactory to feel that there is now a broader foundation 
for them to rest upon, A seated statue, without a head ond 
with but littl of the original surface of the marble unworn, 
and a few reliefs or fragmenta, were all that then or for many 
years later could be added to our store of old Attic seulptures. 
The Athenian masters who worked before the Persian wars were 
mere names to ua, not to be connected, however indirectly, with 
any extant work or style Of Simmias, Antenor, Amphiorstes, 
we knew practically nothing; the name of Endoeun had, in- 
deed, by a not impossible conjecture, been associated with an 


extant work, the seated Athena found on the Acropolis; 


but Aristocles alone was a known artist In names we 


are now far ncher. The period of Actenor has been dated: 


by an inscription; and we know now that Euenor, Eleu- 
thervs, Philo, Thebades were during the same period busy im 
Athens; but of their work we must speak afterwards, For 
thimgh it may be still impossible to assign any extant statues 
to the liand of any known artista of this period, we can now at 
lenst present lo ourselves «a very fair picture of the school to 


which they belonged, of its aims and tendencies in art, and of 


© Gach. dl. Ge, KiGaatler, pp. 108—111. 
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its influence upon its contemporaries and jts successors, Even 
of these successors, the Attic artista between the time of the 
Persian wars and Phidias, wo knew little before: of one of ther, 
perlinps the most charncteristically Attic of all, wa possess no 
work, nor even a certain copy. This defect ja not remedial ; 
but perhaps it is now possible to imagine what a statue by 
Caiamis may have been, For though even the most advanced 
specimens of varly Attic art that we now possess must fall short of 
‘the perfection and grace that made his style famous even in an 
age of Inter and corrupted taste, we tay already see in them 
8 possibility of growth, a tendency to those very charncteristics 
that have been praised in him by Lucian and other critics, 
But this is s mutter of inference. We must first retrace our 
steps, and investigate from the beginning the growth of the 
school that found in him its culmination. 

Tt would be beyond the scope of this paper to give a narrative 
of the various excavations that have been recently mado upon the 
Acropolis; but the ciroumstances of the chief discoyery must 
be remembered, for they supply valuable evidence ns to the date 
of the statues it brought to light. Thesw statues, together with 
several inscriptions, were found buried to the north-west of the 
Erechtheum, close under the wall of the Acropolis : among them, 
at three different levels! waa refiss from the construction of 
that wall; hence they must have been buried while it was 
being built. It is generally acknowledged ® that this part of 
the wall was constructed immediately after the Persian invasion ; 
the conclusion is obvious that the statties were among those 
tliat had been thrown down and broken by the Porsiana when 
they captured the Acropolis. Thus we have the yoar 480 as 
the lower limit for theirdate. The inscriptions found with them 
all fall by their forms into periods V. and VIL of Schiitz’s table 
of the Attic alphabet, and so may be assiened to 525-500 n.c. 
Henee we may, from external evidense, suppose that the statues 
themselves belong to the Jutter half of the sixth century, or the 
earliest years of the fifth. But no inscribed pedestal can be 
with certainty associate! with any of the statues + hence for their 
relation to one another, anid their chronological sequence, we 
have to depend only on their style, By this teet they may be 

 Cavvadiag “Ep. 'Apy. 1880, po 74. where other authorities are qioted, 
* Minhgelia, der Pertheowm, po. 8, 
it&—VoOL. Vil. M 
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roughly classified ; such o classification will make lighter the 
tusk of considering them singly. ‘Two of the statues, however, 
must nt once be excluded from our present arrangement, as 
certainly not belonging to the Attic echool: thease will be 
svparately noticed in their own place, 

If we speak of the reat of the Acropolis statues as products 
of the Attic school, s few words of explanation are necessary, 
Statues of a type that seems at first glance identical have beet 
found in great numbers on other sites: they are similar in 
position and in drapery. Such have come to light, for instance, 
in Delos: and their rougher prototypes, In great numbers, i 
Cyprus, in Rhodes, and at Naucratia. But the Acropohs 
statues, especially in the treatment of the face, show so much 
character and originality, that it seems justifiable to regard 
them as the product of un independent local school, though 
doubtless preserving something of the type from which they 
are derived. 

Regarding them accordingly aa works of purely Attic art, we 
may distinguish three periods, which may conveniently he 
named: L, the archaic Attic; IL, the transitional Attic; and 1TT., 
the early fine Attic. In the first of these periods, agnin, we 
may notice two distinct types, which we may call (@) the com- 
mon type Atticised, and (2) the Attic type. The use of these 
terms may scem somewhat arbitrary, but they will fairly 
indicate the characteristics that seem in each case the most: 
important. We must now briefly consider each of these classes 
more in detail. 


Tt haa heen imy object in writing 
this paper to give the rewalts produmed 
by independent examination of the 
orgizals, T have wot therefore referred 
often to preriomly published eeocunhe 
Aniong thas may be expecially ten 
tioned those of Tr. Waldatein, in the 
Pall Mall (acetle, 13 March, 16646, 
giving # oriticiem of the style and » 
theory wt to ite origin; of Mr. W. 
Miller, tn the Amer. Jowrn, of Arch. 
1888, p. 61; and of MM. &. Reinerch, in 
the Rewwe sireA, 1886, pf. 77. In the 
tiret part af the Muscon of Aline, DL. 
Cavradion hu only giren =. brief an- 


count, beside those which be published 
in the "Ep, "Ap. for 1896 Arche 
ologista will look with great interest 
for bis filler discussion and eritheinn 
in the second part of the same pul 
lication, 1 cannot here attemp§ to 
give a complete bibliography of the 
daily inereusing Hitereture to which 
thess statnow have gir tie, If b 
luave nmnoreclously repeated the viawe 


‘of others, an independent confirmation 


will be afforded; if ¥ fave differed 
from them, ih may yet be possible to 
learn eomathing from this diffrence. 
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I, Arehaie Attic. 


(4) Common type Atticised, B (Fig. 1), D2 


F id, 


In these two statues, J on 





L.—# 


d J, we may already observe a 


tendency to the delicacy and refinement of detail, and the 


| For pirpeses af reference some ne 


tation is necessary: | have therefor 


lettercd the etatnes of the great find 
Cuncutivey, @, 2, ¢, oe, beginning 


from the gorth-weet corger of the mom 

they occupy in the Aetopnlis Mipeewn ; 

ao from wl to; Sam) were foond in 

[338, and are reproduced in the ‘Eger 
u 2 
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gtriving after meaning and expression in the fhee, which we 


observe tm the rest; therefore they have a right to be considered | 
as bélonging to the Attic school, as we now represetit it to 
ourselves, But, on the other hand, these tendencies are as yet 
but very slightly developed: we do not yet find that grace of 
position and that pleasing effect of the general impression. pro- 
diced, which Brun, knowing only the stele of Aristocles, had 
almost prophetically indicated as the great characteristic of the 
early Attic style, Nor again do we find the small, narrow eyes, 
the delicate, often-exagyerated tichness of the curves of the 
mouth which in the other classes are so remarkable, Here the 
eves are wide open and staring, though not prominent, but 
rather flat: the mouth forms a simple curve, or even two 
straight lines, at on angle to one another, with their junction: 
rouniod off; its ends are rather sharply terminated by the 
yertical lines ut the two extremities. Thue the general impres- 
sion is of o pleasant and amniling but somewhat vacant stare—o 
great contrat to the lively expression of the next class, 

If we may notice in the face tho survival of a treatment 
common to many schoola of archaie Greek sculpture, much more 
ia this the case in the figure. In the case of B, the body from 
below the waist is merely an oblong pillar, with the lines of 
the drapery marked upon it: it is essentially of the same form 
ns the primitive image dilicated hy Nicandra in Delos—n type 
well enough known in the entliest art, Doubtless it is originally 
derived from the primitive Foavoy, a mere beani or plank, with 
the sxemblanco of a head and arms indicated. On 2 some attenypt 
ia indeed made, both by relief nnd painting, to indieute the 
drapery ; in thia respect it is perhaps more ndvanced than any 
other example that so completely adheres to the primitive type. 
But even in the upper part of the body there ts a merely con- 
ventional rendering of the forma, and no attempt at a direct: 
imnitstion of nature, 7 

In the treatment of the hnir and in tho lead<lress F and D 
are almost identical, Both wear a plain band round the hack 
of the hair from ear to ear; aver the forehead, in both alike, 
peels ‘Aggy, of that your, PLS, By P1 amd 1, of the publicstion Zee Murder 
donote thr alatue ford March 10,1887.  d' AvAdors, Part], In the same, PL, TTT. 
Qond Marv the tro pon-Attlo aistone snd IV. are A, VI. ie 7, anil VOL amd 
B, 4, C, and Tare gored inthe iflae «VID. are A In Part Tl, 1X. de 2, X, 
trations 1-4, and f aul Jom plates V, iy 8, Xie and RIV ew 
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are @ series of holes for the insertion of hronze raya, picces of 
which remain here and there: in: addition to these, # has over 
the forehead a woollon fillet, ors chain of beade Waoder this 
head-dress the hair is waved in broad eurvea over the forehead : 
from the head-dress if passes in parallel tresses to the back of 
the head, whenoe it descends in'a minss of similar parallel tresses 
down the back. In front of each shoulder fall thre separate 
tresses; these are sulvlivided by wavy Hues parallel to their 
length, and so are strongly distingnished from the similar 
tresses we find in tle next class, In all these detaily # and p 

In the treatment of the body D is distinetly more advanced 
than 2 the Foaror type seems to have disappoared ; but in the 
Shape it is preserved: for a section of the figrare at the waist 
and at the hips would present two almost perfect rectangles of 
about the same size. Bat, with this exception, if due allowance 
be mae for the flatness of the folds that ica natural oonse= 
quence of such o shape, the drapery is treated with some 
truth and feeling fur nature, and is not so stiff and conventional 
ng in, Yet it must be acknowledged that the impression 
produced by this figure i of a dill and flat work, in great con- 
trast to the life and feeling we shall mest with in the next class, 
The well-worn conventional areliic type hav indeed been 
infused with’ a little Attic brightness; but this lias not heen 
enough to permeate the whole statue, and to mise it to the level 
of a free and independent work of art, 

Before we pass on to the next class, there are one or two more 
examples that muet be referred to, thungh they need not delay 
ts long, as the most important of them is already known. 
Ths is the head of Athona, helmeted, found in the Acropolis, 
and reproduced on PL T. in Mrs. Mitchell'y Mistery of Ancient 
Sculpture. In the prominence of the round eye-halla this face 
is. different from all the other statues of the Acropolia: and also 
im the gentle finishing of the ends of the lips; in all other 
cases they are either cut at right angles by the vertical line of 
the cheek, or pointed off in continimntion of the eurves of the 
mouth, The epithet one would apply to this head is distinetly 
yAavedwis ; the others, eepeciully of the classes to follow, seem 
rither to require the description éacamse ; but this is-n point 
to which we must afterwards recur, 
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This head line now been fixed to the upper part of the holy! 
of an Athena, armed with the Aegia, seemingly from 4 pedi- 
inental group of a gigantomnchy. But the fracture 1s much 


1 


Veer * 





Fr. &£—2A, 


broken away, and the lines do not seem perfectly continuous, 30 


that the real connection of the two may perhaps be reganited as 
still a matter of uncertainty, Neither the head nor the boy 


1 Sindetowlon iA, of, of. Jeet, on Ata, 188G, p. 185, apy 
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fain in their affect by the union ond it is hard to avoid the 
iinpression that they do not belong ta the ume figure. 
Here nleo we nminy Tse Pt PF tle arr! leat, suri int Quidest respects 





thre lest pleasing of the statues found together im ISS, The 
eves are rougliy shaped protuberiuces, with no attempt mt 
form: and the mouth, With a ample brut absurdly exagreratec! 
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curve, forms an are of a: very amall circle, whose centre would = 
be about the tipof the nose. But the drapery, which is very 
pectiliar, is treated with much more care ond foeling, The 
treatment of the hair is alao in most respects similar to that of 
B and D, though in the clumsy overhanging masa above the 
forehead it differs strongly from them. lt might be possible, by 
adducing various fragments in the Acropolis Museum and else- 
where, to add more examples of this class, as of others also, 
But these instances will suffice to give some general notion of 
its characteristics. | 

[..(4), Attic type, «l (Fig, 2), ¢ (Fig. 3), A—As might ‘be 
expected from the title, the statues included under this head 
are of much greater interest and more pleasing effect than 
those just described. It woold hardly hava caused much 
surprise had the statues of the I, (i) type been found upon 
any site of early Hellenic art, But it is hardly rash to assert 
that those we now approach find their due place nowhere but 
in Attica; and that any resembling them found elsewhere 
mast show either Attic work or Attic influence. For scanty 
a4 may be our evidence as to the early tendencies of Attio 
art, it seems to point in this direction, especially when we 
consider the characteristics of Calamis, the master in whom it 
found its highest especial perfection, before it was raised by 
Phidias to be the art no longer of » singlo city, but of Greece 
and of the world. Tt is especially in the general impression 
and in the treatment of the foce that these statues are dis- 
tinguished from those of other contemporary schools, In 
dimpery their care and delicacy ling perhaps elaowhere heen 
rivalled, though not surpasse|, Bot the expression of the face 
is so full of life os to be astonishing at 80 early a date: it is 
often indeed exaggernted, eo that the next step in development 
nist necessarily be towards restraint mther than towards fuller 
power of expressian, The eyes are always small and narrow, 
almost ss if drawn up to concotitrate the intense expressiveness 
of the glance, Hut the lines of the mouth are even more 
romoarkable, They preserve indeed the well-known archaic 
stil; yet it is no longer a imieaningless grin, Imt full of 
meaning, often only toomuch exaggerated in its striving after 
expression and effect. The linea of the lips never form a 
simple curve: but the contral bend is always supplemented by 
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a awaller and shallower one on each side; and the outer ends of 
these are delicately finished and pointed off, often with # slight 
subsidiary curve atthe outer end. The extraordinary expressive- 
ness of the appearince Uiua gained ia most remarkable in. (, 
where it is combined with a rich fulness of the lips that greatly 
‘enhances its effect. But the same result is obtained more or 
less in the other examples, though in their case it is not at frat 


glance eo strikine, 





Some details of treatment that are common to this clags are 


worthy of notice, not ouly for their own eake, but heeanse they 
ferve 45 a confirmation of the clasification wdopted, and show 
that it is not merely accidental or fanciful, In the treatment of 
the hair, 4, ¢, and £ are remarkably similar: all three wear 4 
sitiilar heul-slress, an upright stephuine of even width ; within 
it on the top of the head the hair is worked only im broad, low, 
curved ridges, as if covered by a cap of some thin material: at 
‘the back it descends-in parallel mig -Bayg tresses, os In the ease of 
Band J, but with this difference: in the case of 4, C, and # 
the tresses are not all precisely similar, but the two m the 
middle are opposed, or rather united 30 ns to form @ ainple tress 

“of doubles width, Again, thy tresses that diseend on the shoulders 
ore varied by transverse .cuta or depressions i id each zig-zag, not 
by lines parallel to their length : hence it is clear that « different 
ayatem wae adopted by the masters of this style. The treatment 
of the hair over the forehead was more a matter of individual 
caprice, thus in 4 and C we hiave varieties of a system. of 
waves; while in 2 we find descending zig-zags, ending in spiral 
curls. The fact of « similarity in just tho parts that wore 
executed most mechanically, and on which Jeast thonght or 
invention was expended, is the best possible proof of connection 
with the same school of artists. 

To this class we may also assign a head from Eleusis; now in 
the Central Maseum at Athens (No. 309). The statue V, dis- 
covered in 1883, and published on PL 4 of the Zplameris of that 
your, alse finda best ite place here; thougli it is by no means a 
typical specimen of this elass, It is chiefly remarkable for its 
drapery, similar to that of 4. Of this we must speak after- 
wards. Bat in the treatment of the face, eepecially in the 
finely-finished curves of the mouth, it seems most to resemble 
the statues we hove just been considering. 
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No hard and fast line can be drawn between this period and 
that which follows it. Even as regards atyle and development 
the two have mich in common; and viewed chronologically 
the distinction has even less claim to certainty, But it ia con- 
venient to make some distinction, even if it be a vague one; 
and the statues now to be descnbeil seem more pretentious, 
though sometimes not more successful, in their execution, and 
in other ways appear to bear the stamp of a mere developed 

II, Transitional Attic: 

As a typical example of this class we may take J (Fig. 4); 
and with it the emaller statue O (found in 1883, and repro- 
duced "Ed. "Apy,. 1884, PLS) lias an affinity a0 strong that the 
two can hardly be separated. J, in general appearance, is one 
of the most pleasing and graceful of all; but it must not he 
forgotten that the richness of the impression produced is in part 
at least due to the extraonlinary preservation of the colour upon 
the borders, If one comes to look more into details, it becomes 
very easy to find defecta. Thus the drapery, though carefully 
and elaborately worked out in detail, and though at first sight 
very light and graceful, is hung in a manner that scems hardly 
possible, The folds, though inno way held in or constrained, and 
though the materia! of the dress is. clearly soft and flexible, do 
not hang vertically, They have a distinct slope from the left 
breast towards the front of the waist, such as could be produced 
in renlity by quick motion: yet the statue ia evidently at rest. 
Tt geeme as if the artist did not imitate his drapery from 
nature, He must have atarte] from a certain fixed and stiff 
scheme of arrangement; then to modify this he perhaps introduced 
the slant in the folds that seemed to give a more varied and 
rhythmical appearance to the whole, without consdering the 
way in which such a slant could be in reality produced. Very 
likely he hod been struck by the effect in soma statue by 
another artist in rapid motion, auch as the torso of Nike, which 
We Must soon consider, and tried to imitate the effect without 

remembering the motive that justified it. This slant is 
Mi peculiarity also to be observed in O and in KX, 

While we ore conzidering the treatment of the drapery in 
this class, it will he best to refer to the Nike just mentioned, 
whioli is by far the most remarkableexample, Itisan extremely 
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juteresting early study of drapory under the infinence of quick 
motion. Lange oblong holes in the back of the figure show the 


places where the wings were ance fixed, and every fold ia curved 





ria. 4 — JS 


by the wind of their motion, Here we find the strongest 
striving to express speed in the lines of the drapery. The 


statue flies along towards the right of the spectator. In many 
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dutails great success is attained, but not in the yeneral tendency 
‘and harmony of the whole drapery. hos the skirts float away 
i the apectator’s left, the folds on the breast curve to his right, 
and some bits hang undisturbed. But in spite of this, the whole 
effect must have been very fine, and m many details the treat- 
int is more advanced than in any other of the Acropolis 
atuties. But it is full of inconsistencies and inadequacies, such 
as were likely to attend ng early and bold attempt to represent 
floating drapery, When the artist felt confident, he has often 
produced an excellent piece of work, though sometinies it does 
not harmonise with the general system of the drapery or the 
result of the motion: but when lie was timid, he fell back on 
the old conventional treatments, whieh have thus a strangely 
incongruous effect! 

The treatment of the drapery has led us into a digression 
from the twpical examples af the transitional class, to which we 
fovet now recur, In the treatment of the hair on the top of the 
heal, /, 0, and A’again show a marked similarity; in all three 
the circular aren within the stephane is divided into four 
quadrants, in each of which the wavy lines are parallel, so-as to 
produce an appearance of mination from the centre. But in 
each cause the hair on the foreliead is treated in a different 
manner; this seems always to have heen a field in which an 
artist tried to display his originality, so that hardly two of all 
tlie statues found are alike. In A. moreover, the tresses that 
descend over the breast are treated differently, with a spiral, 
serew-like, arrangement, perhaps a reminiscence of Drunze 
techmique, which is also indicated by the faet that the treases 
wre workod free between head and shoulder. ‘The treatment of 
the luir above the forehead in 7 is of interest, av it is found also 
in the most perfect example of the third period, J, aad in the 
intermediate type P—a wavy arch in the middle, overlaid by a 
iescending curve over cach temple, 

In type of face and figure, J seems to combine the charncter- 
istics of the two distinct types which we observed in the earliest 
period : of the other transitional statues; AT seems rather to tend 
towards a massive dignity that may be the oufoome of the class 

"This Nike forme the auikjest of a ' 1830, pp S75 egy. The shore pate 
very impertantarticlehy int Petersen, «graph wea written bofore that article 
just pobilinhod jin the Mad. ut df. Jet, — iui eppraret. 





denoted Ta a; - while K in more of the angular delicacy that 
belongs: to Th ‘Hound K bave, however, one peculiarity in 
common, that the eyes were inaerted, Tn the case of H the 
orystal still remains, though damaged in surface, The ever of 
KA have lost their filling: but the peculiar hollow remainy; the 
whole space within the outline of the lids being uniformly cut 
out to a depth of about yy in., ao that the lower surface is parallel 
to what the outer would bave been. 

One other example of this class must be noticed, 2, the 
datue discovered on March 10, IS87. Tt is mentioned in this 
place because in the rounded forms of the face, and in the 
treatment of oes and hair, it approaches more nearly than pny 
other to £. Bat it is in some other respects, especially in. the 
treatment of the drapery, less advanced than many that we have 
ilready conaiiered. ‘The lines of the mouth are peculiar, not 
exactly like any other of the atatnes found; but theyseem to show 
rather a rofinement of the type we fave nlrenly seen in Fa, than 
of the richer and fuller forms which seem morv cliaracteriatic of 
archuic Attic work; perhaps hery, too, we may ace a tendency 
towards the more perfect type. in which the exaggerated but 
lively form are not diteanded, but softenal ta delicacy worthy 

tt. Early Fan Attic, & This ¢lass has only one repre- 
setitntive speciinien among the reectitly-diceoverod statues; but 
we have no catise to complain, for that one specimen is of ‘each 
extreme excellence and in so wonderful preservation? thnt this 
class is really, as we could wish, the most adequately repre- 
sented. The hoad of the statue £ is, indeed, one: of the most 
perfect and beautiful specimens of origional Greek marble work 
that ia now extant; a8 such it-seoms strange that it has not 
hitherto attracted more notice. We know that it was in marble 
especially that the ely Athenian masters excelled; and that 
it waa by the inheritance of their tradition that Praxiteles 
sequired the most perfect treatment of marble that was ever 
known, now happily exemplified to us by a masterpiece from 
the sculptor's own hand. But of his predecessors we know 

* Pepecially ox to wurfane, the tip af = sm that it iy impomable to any mock 
the nose ls pone; otherwio the heal is to the tmatment of drapery, 
porfect. All Lejow the walat ts lost, 
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litte from extant monuments, Neither architectural sculptures 
nor the work of handicraftamen could supply adequate illus 


tritions of this early Attic marble work, And from the pre- 
Persian period we had only one work whose exeention and 
artist's signature made it an exewption—the stele of Aristocles 
This work was indeed invaluable; and the most instructive use 
was made of it by Brum, Vet it was only a relief, and thiis 
could only give partial information as to the work of the same 
school in frea sculpture. Hence a staine which bears even 
more tomistakably the stamp of m masters own handiwork 
deserves to be studied with tha utmost care, and to occupy the 
most prominent place in any fitture attempt to estimate the 
influence and the attainments of the early Attic school of marble 
sculptors, 

It can hardly: be disputed that we are justified in regarding 
the statue as a typical example of the work of this-achool: but 
it is perhaps a6 well to briefly review the grounds on which such 


a supposition is based. It is borne out alike by the evidence of 


extant monuments md by that of literary tmidition, Tho 
evidence of the former has already m part been indicated in 
what has been said of the other statnes of the series that finds 


in this work its highest perfection. In the trestment of 


drapery, Z preserves the same scheme, even some of the same 


conventional inadequacies that are apparent in the rest: the 


hair too, though worked with the utmost care and delicacy, has 
still the somewhat conventional arrangement that we have seen 
elsewhere. But it is in the expression of the face that hoth the 
similarity of treatment and the wonderful advance in feeling and 
in effect aré most evident. The lively and pleasant, but some- 
times exaggerated, smile has been ennobled and idealised here 
info © oem ani Me\HPds perdlaya, as of a half-conacious 
delight in its own perfection: and this is tinged also with an 
atmoat melancholy, halt-pathetic, expression, sich as has often 


before been noticed in the greatest masterpieces of Attic art. 


These ore things which cannot be deserbed, but they are well 
enough known to nll who have looked with care and upprecia- 
tio at the few original works that wo now possess, But it is 
not only with the series on the Acropolis that this face shows an 
idealised’ affinity, The fice of Aristion, as represented ‘by 








stocle 1 upon 1 the wisle wa have already todre than once hind 
oceasion to refer'to, i¢ the one work that niore then any other 
produces on the spectator the same impression as does the 
statue L. In detail too the resemblance onn be traced. = 
eye in both cases is the most inadequate part of the work : 
both cases itis the mouth in which the expression mostly tea 
The delicate lines of the mouth of Anstion (always unsalis- 
fuctorily reproduced in illustrations} are well known; and the 
mouth of the statue J is worked in exquisitely rounded curves, 
and with a softuess and care in the modelling which it would 
not be easy to match, This is a point which is of SR, 
siderable dienificance, as we shall see when looking at tl 
yevidenes, Yet another thing is common to these = 
uly Attic works; in botli alike we ace a technique distinctively 
ailapted to work in marble, ss in hardly any other example 
that we now possest—cxcepting, of course, the Prasitclean 
Hermes, also in Parian marble. There is » delicate roundness 
of modelling and o play of light and shade upon the surface 
‘that would be completely lost in any other material: thun it is 
impossible to obtain any notion of the impression produced by 
the stelo of Aristocles from p cast, just as it is of the Hermes. 
1 know no other works that suffer as much as these from such a 
manner of reproduction, and a cast could give but a very funt 
notion of the Acropolis statue, for the same reason. Hence it ts 
claar that our knowledge not only of early Attic art, but also 
af the highest perfection of Greek work in marble, will be 
‘incrensed by the new discoveries. 
If we turn next to literary tradition, our evidence, though but 
scanty, tends again to prove that in the best of the Acropolis 
statues we find the tiiost typical specimens of a really Attic art. 








Of the style of Attic sculptors before the time of the Persian: 


wara we hear little or nothing: But of the time immediately 


before Pheilins our information is more abundant; above all the 


names of Calamis and of Myron stand forth conspicuous, But 
thougl Myron doubtiess conformed in many respects to the Attic 
type, he was nob o native Athenian ; he was a pupal of the Argive 
t The posrildlity that Arvistocles wae = which he and other early Atti: masters 
gonnectal with Ariation, andeoa Parian = worked. And lt wasin Atte soil anid 
by origin, hardly affeeta the quertion, in the AtYic climate that it reached ite 
For his art wae importa! to Atlieme = perfection, 
from Pare, as mich a the marble in 
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Ageladas, and he wockedAtmart esdleatvaly ti fewest never itt 
marble. For the same reason the dry and musoular work of Critius 
and Nesiotes has little connexiun with our present discussion, It 
is Calamia, then, who is the representative in literary tradition of 
the highest attainments of the Attic school of marble sculptors, 
distinguished for the grace and delicacy of their style. And 
there were certain charncteristica of the work of Calamis that 
were Lever surpassed by lis suceessors, Hence even in an age 
when all the refinements of art had been exhausted by the 
various masters thut came after him, it was atill to Calamis that 
the critic went back for the highest perfection of expression in 
the face, and more especially in the treatment of the mouth 
This often-quoted passage of Lucian' is most important t us 
in connexion with the judgment just expressed as to the same 
feature in the most beautiful of the Acropolis statues, Selocting 
for his eeloctic statue the most beautiful points from all the 
greatest works known, he says, 4 Lewcaripa re xal Kahapes 
alfal xocpnoovew aura, eal To pediape cepwor xal edn Jas 
Gowep to exedime Eras, As ond reais these words it is im- 
poasible not to call to mind the Acropdlis statue, which they 
seum to deseribe far more exactly than any other work of arb 
that we know. Of course that atatuo is not the Soeamlta, nor 


“is there any sufficient evidence for attrilmting it ta the hand of 


Culomis. But it certainly doves seem to approuch far nearer 
than anything we knew before to lis work; it is the: most 
perfect example extant of the school of which hig was recog- 
nised na: the most representative sculptor; and it dates from o 
time that coincides with the earlier years of hia artistic activity, 

eginning of the fifth century. The altar adduced by 





Overbeck ? us probably containing figures of Hermes Criophorus- 
and Aphrodite derived from the worka of Calamus, affords an. 


indication of similar i nmport: the theo of the Aphrodite is much 


worn; but that of the Hermes distinctly resembles, especially in. 
the expression of the mouth, the atele of Aristocles; am) we 


have wlreuly noticod the affinity of that work to the ‘Aevopolie 
statue Z. Hence it is clear that, though we might wish our 
evidence to be Senior and more decisive, its general tendency 


* Faurgg, 6, tho eighties in Cly:mplula, 


© So Overbeck, Gaek. ad. fr. PL 4 Op. et, pu S10, inadequately “re: 
wroaltusecd, 
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cannot be naitadeeh,, ‘Tt would be rash to nenert that’ in this 
dtatue we have a work from the hand of Calamis himself; but 
we shall not be going beyond what our attested kawiedea will 
justify, ustify, if we nseume that it is really o typical exumple-of the 

work of the school to which he belonged, at the time when 
he was already becoming the chief representative of the Attic 
artof marble seulpture, And if this view be correct, it must 
henceforth: take ite place not only as ono of the most perfect 
examples of marble work tliat we possess, but also as affording 
the moat valiable and i indispensable evideney os to the early 
history of art in Athens aitil roses. 





There are certain questions in connexion with the statues now 
in the Acropolis Museum that can best be considered separately, 
as they are for the most part common to the whole series, and 
it is simpler thus to look-at then in a connected manner than 
ta noties each indication ns we meet it in each individual 
Chae. 

It would be tedious to discuss all these questions in detail, 
especially without more numerous and elaborato plates than 
wa have now heforo us: but some of them are of so groat 
interest sie Shy must be briefy mentioned, of lensi in 

neral aspects. For the sake of cloarnass it will 
be as well to a oe them, and then to considér them in turn; 
they are :-— 
(1) The u3e of iusertions, marble and metal, 
(2) The drapery and its treatment. 
(3) The use of colour, 
(4) The subjects represented, 

(1) This-is not a matter that need detain wa very long. The 
cotmonest cast of an insertion in marble is the lower arm from 
the elbow, when it is bent at right angles; this is = part 
frequently inserted in all statues; but the manner of fixing 
calls for notice: the part to be Inserted has a long wedge-like 
ond to fit into the socket made to receive it; a circular hole: is 
then drilled through socket und wedge, and if is seeured by o 
elogely-fitting peg of marble. Sometimes the tresses hanging 
over the breast in front have the portion between the car and 
the shoulder made separately aud affixed, Sometimes the tresses 
are Jongthened by hanging enils that are fixed by pegs upon thie 
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breast, M. Cavvadias asserts! that sometimes the lead, and 
frequently the feet and legs from the middle of the shin-bong, 
were made of a different piece of marble and joined: this he 
explains by the fact that the inaterial, being Parian marble, wae 
imported, Hence it would be valuable, and the transport of 
large blocks would bens much as posable avoided. 

The use of bronze insertions na ornaments, both in the headd- 
dréss and elsewhere, will cause no surprise. But ope wery 
peculinr insertion is fourml in many (not, as is sometimes stated, 
in all) of the statues, This is a straight spike of bronze, which 
is fixed vertically in the midile of the crown of tha head. [tis 
hard to find a hetter explanation of this than the one mentioned 
by ML Cavvadias, that the spike served to support the disk which 
we know to have been used to protect statues in the open air 
from rain and other accidents; the rich colouring of these 
statues would make sich a protection espevially necessary ih 
theiy cease, Perhaps an analogy may be here suggested. Term- 
cotta figurines, as ia well enough known, often wear, balanced as 
it were on the top of their heads, a little fat disk, rising tw on 
jwint above: this is worn by figures who are already veiled, and 
a) nes)! no hat; and it does not fit-as a hot, nor could it possihly 
stop on the head, if used aa one, in the slightest wind or motion, 
It seeios that ‘this disk is merely acsurvival:? a rominiaceney of 
that used to protect statues in the open air, reproducwl in 
figurines which needed no such protection. If av, it may ive 
ne gomd notion of the appearance aul shape of those disks, 
Except the spike that aupported them, they were probably 
not made of bronze, but of wood or some other perishable 
maternal For no remains of them have been fotnd ; ani, 
moreover, the drippings from a bronze disk would be likely 
to damage and discolour a statue more than the rain that it 
kept aff, 

Bracelota an in two or three cases worked im the marblo 
iteelf, and painted in imitation af bronxe, not odlod in bronx, 
ae wo might have expected. 

(2) The drapery of the Acropolis statues gives rise to s0 many 
and eo diffienlt queations that it is impossible to fally discuss it 

i Muster f Athines, pt. 4. the ‘caw of the terre-cotta; Wnt T 


© This suggestion ia so ohviow: thal de not remember having been Ht amr 
it haa probably jeeu almoody made ip |= whey, 7 











here, without swelling this paper tonn inconvenient bulk, Ani 
tmoreover it cannot be treated separately from that of similar 
archaic stutues or statuettes found on every site of early 
Hellenic civilization, Heneo the only possible course is to 
reserve it for consideration on some fulure oceasion, only it is 
to be observe! that no account of Greek dreas in ony oxisting 
lwulbook is sufficient to explain more than a very small number 
oF the schemes and arrangements ou which the earliest archiic 
artists delighted to exercise their ingenuity, and which their 
anocessors of iinitaton often reproduced without understanding 
ar intelligence. For the present it must suffice to notice a few 
of the aimplest and commenest arrangements, and to seo how 
they were rendered in seulpture. 

The chiton represented, whether it be covered by an upper 
garment or not, isin every case the Tonic, not the Donec; that 
ie to say, it is elaborately made up into m dress, and is not 
werely an oblong piece of material draped upon the body ani 
cured only by brooches. The sleeves are sometimes loose, some~ 
times close-fitting, and they are often decorated with elaborate 
‘borders. Similar borders or lines of ornamentation are often 
found on other parts of the dress, not only round the neck and 
‘along the edges, but down the middle of the front. The most 
isnal over-garment is of the ordinary himation form, with thy 
itpper edge foliled over so as to forma diploiz that falle to tho 
lovel of the waist; it is frequently pissed ander the [eft arm 
and obliquely serosa the breast, and is then fastened with w 
‘stictessiun of brooches upon the right shoulder and upper arn. 
But sometimes, in F for instance, instead of being allowed to 
hong beneath the left arm, it is draw up ight m front and 
behind, and fastened with a brooch upon the left shoulder also, 
Sf so arranged, it clearly differs in no essential respect from the 
so-called Dorie chiton; and in any case this upper garmarit i 
rt round the waist, boneath the diplos, nud 16 ornamented not 
unly with bordera but with o line of decoration down the middls 
of the front; thia linc often descends from the middle of the 
girdle, and then rises in a curve to the left hand that holds 
ap the drapery, These details aio of considerable interest, 
since they seem to indiente that the rigid distinction between 
vhiton and himation is hardly to be observed; or that, if it be 
cobserveil, the garment commonly known aa the Doric chitun iz 
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to be regarded ‘aa, in origin ot least, not m chiton nt all, but 
rather an éa/$\7ya than an Eroupea, 

The upper and the under-gurment aro usually of different 
tiaterials, ‘The upper is asa rile of a stuff that falls in broad 
smooth folds, but is light enough to hang very gracefully, The 
uniler-garment is, on the other hand, almost always represented 
as offering the peculiar crinkly surface of zigzag lines that is 
often found wpouw archaic sculptures, This surface is rendered 
in Various Ways; jt is instructive to notice the various sections 
that it offers, here roughly reproduced. 
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There is a texture still made. and wom in Greece in whiohi 
threads of different material are inserted at intervals in the 
woof; and this, when a little worn, is drawn up so-as to present 
a crinkly surface just like that represented in these early statues, 
Tt seems hardly onprobable that to represent some similur 
material may have been the intention of the seulptor, 

There ia ono peculinnty that ia common to almost all the 
statues—the treatment of the folds that rodiate from the clasp 
upon the ahoulders, These are treated exactly alike both in the 
under and the upper garment, in apite of the difference of 
material, and this fact ia quite in seccordance with the con- 
ventional and unintelligent treatment of the folds themselves. 
oe oan hardly deny that they are the weakest point in the 
whole work. On each side of each clasp or brooch three or four 
thin lines of nigaag diverge, éither to lose themsolves in tho 
pinin sarface, or to join into a system of crinkly surface that is 
often quite \at variance with the reat of the drapery. ‘Thiesa 
folds ovidently offered a difficulty that waa mot mot by otiginal 
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etn but avoided by « blind adherence to the old and 
conventional method of rendering them, It is singulur that 
this characteristic should survive even in work that is otherwise 
therough and careful in every detail. 

One more difficulty can hardly be néw passe! over; this is the 
very curious scheme of drapery which we see in_A and in V; in 
Gther eases, such as / and J, it again recurs, but 1s ohseured by 
a veil drawn sorogs the back and shoulders; it is found also in 
the well-known seated Athena, ond im a «mall etatue in the 
Acropolis Museum (now numbered 281), which perhaps affords a 
clue to the meaning of the arrangement in the other instances. 
Here the position of the figure and the arrangement of the 
drapery are apparently the same as may be seon in A ; but there 
ure important differences, The line of division between the 
crinkle! and the smooth drapery is not, as in A, continued 
round the back: but it rises from the left hand in gentle curves 
lowards the elbows, and prulually becomes leas marked as it 
rises; ond these curves ard not even symmetrical on the two 
sides. At the back, which is however bat roughly worked, the 
garment seems continuons from head to foot. Honee it would 
seem tliat only a single garment is meant to be represented, 
both in this case and in the othera: were there two, it is hard 
to see how the garment visible on tlie legs is held up, if it be 
over the other; or if the garment visible on the body be the 
Otter one, its shape is incomprehensible, If then only ono 
garment be represented, the difference in treatment between the 
upper and! lower part ie due to the fact that in the lower part 
it is strained tight by the hand that draws it together in front, 
aml so is prevented from assuming the oinkled i ppPCATIned 
that it presents when, as in the wpper part here, it is allowed to 
hang loose, 

These are but « few of the more difficult and tmportant 
queshons that we meet in the drapery of the Acropolis statues ; 
but it is hardly possibly here to go into more detail om this 
stibject, which really requires a separate treatment, both from 
the point of view of art and from that of the history of 
dress 


(3) Qnoe of tho most important sequisitions gained from tho 
lis statues is the light thrown opon the vexed question 
of the application of painting to sculpture among the Greeks. 
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Much baseless theorising has been written upon this matter 7 
bath hy those who defonddd the-prantive, and by such: as ree] 7 
it at varinnce with their taste. The use and the preservation of 

the colour on the recently-fonnd states kins perhaps attmotod 
more attention than anything else about them; amd go, its 
importance being already fully recognised, we need only ald a 
few remarks as to ite principles. 

Uolour is never applied in mass to a broad flat surface; thie 
néither the flesh nor the whale surface of the drapery aro 
tinted, but they are left in the pure whiteness of the marble, 
relioyed only with painted details anil ornaments. The only 
exceptions are the liair, which was always of a uniform rediliah- | 
brown colour, and occasionally the under-garment; but this ' 
was only painted over its whole surface when but a emall part 
af it showed, so that the extent of the colour was very limited, 
Thus in the case of Fit is dark green, in J dark parple; but in 
neither case does much of its extent show. In other cases, 
beside the borders im the places already referred to, we some- 
times find the whole surface dotted with stars or other orna- 
menta, Thestephane also is generally painted. ‘The commonest 
designs are the macander and the palmatte: The colours moat 
used até dark-green and dark-purpls; red and bine am also 
foun, In the nude purts, wo find red applied to the lips and 
the iris of the eye; the eyebrows, the outlines of the eyelids and. 
the iris, and the pupil, are sometimes coloured with a dark 
pigment. 

But it ts in the general effect and tho impressson. produced 
upon. the eye that the chief interest lies: for it has hitherte 
bean impossible to judge of the real appearance of the Greek 
coloured sculpture of the best period, of which so much Bina 
been written, When the colour ts thus: applied, ao as fy ne 
way to obscure the modelling or to hide the texture of the 
marble, there reaults a richness and lmrmony of effect that plain 
white marble would not possess: this will, J think, be sdlmittod | 
hy any Unoprejadice! spectator, Thi) is not the slightent =) 





tenileney to the revolt of modern taste such as is folt when we 
se on completely coloured cast; -) for it ia the Btapicion af 
inferior rhaterial and the hiding of the true surface that most = 


offends us From the Acropolis statuca these objections are 
1 Fy, the tinted qaetof the Parthenon frien ot the Crpetal Palanw, 


























entirely fumioved ; in them the ion aida to the effect of 


the soulpture, but takes nothing from it. 


(4) One question remains which can be neither ignored nor 
answered, Whoni do these statues represent? A goddess or a 


human being! Anil what goddess, or what human being ? ‘The 


external evidence seems at first sight clear enough: the statues 
were found on the Acropolis of Athens, together with dedica- 
tions to Athena: hence those who give great weight to such 
evidence will probably assert that they represent that goddess, 
But faw if any archeologists who have carefully studied these 
sintues, and who or also familiar with the Athena type in 
Grek art, will be satisfied with such an explanation, The 
hem! of Athens found on the Acropolis is typical, and is as 
different from these as possible: even Athena Ergane could 
hardly change her nature when she lays aside her warlike attr- 
bites, But it is easier to reject this view than to anbstitute 
anotherforit, Of the type it is not-so hard tospenk. Its gradual 
development can be traced in unow numerous series of examples, 
which show that it originated in the primitive representations 
of a great female godiless, often spoken of as the lator Greek: 
Aphrodite, The Aphrodite typo is still unmistakable in some 
af tho Acropolis statues, notably in Oy yet it would be mali to 
assert that they represent Aphrodite, For the type was often in 
early times transferred from the goddess ta her worshippers, whu 
this dediested to her their own images; this is clear at Cyprus, 
and perhaps at Naucratis, where many auch female figures were 
found dedicated in the temple of Aphrodite; and some male 
figures. also, one-of o hanter with his spoils. So priestesses 
aod worshippers; as well as goddesses, were thus represented anil 
dedicated ; the statues would not be portraita, but varintions on 
the original type. But until more decisive evidence be founil, 
it is impossible to come to any definite decision, One inscribed 
pedestal, with nv statue that certainly belonged to it, woul! 
Hiwide the «westion; and while there is still hope of such a 
liscovery, it need cause no surprise that archwologists hesitate 
tO Venture an opinion that may next day be refuted by indis- 
yritablis evidenrs, Meanwhile we must be content to leave the 
anatter in doubt ; only holding, for help in our appreciation of 
the statnes, to the opinion that seems least at variance with our 
knowledge of established styles and types. Whatever may have 
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been the intention of the artist, his. work wus,at lenst in ont- 
ward form, commected with a series with which we arp familiar. 
Amd thus.we shall be oble the better to appreciate: his progress 
and his attnimnments m art. 


In the preceding section of this paper an attempt has been 
male to indiente what we may learn from the statues recently 
found on the Acropoha as to the eirly history of Atte art, and 
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to estimate their value aa examples of archaic sculpture, But 
they have hitherto been considered only in their relation te ene 
another, It is necessary also to regard them as representing 
one of the many schools that. were active in the ave of crow 

ard iavcloniani= aa of a school that exnroieed'y a fat 
influence on its contemporaries and successors, yet was hitherto 
but very imperfeetly known to na. This influences could not 
previously be certainly defined or aceurtely cstimated - and now 
that we have gnined somenetion of the history and tendencies 
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of early Attic art, it will be as well to makes brief review of 


ather archaic schools that seem to have been connected with it 
or to have felt ite influence, In this way we shall also have an 
opportunity of noticing other works of archaic sculpture that 
have been found either on the Acropolis or on other sites. 
Espectally important among the latter ia the temple of Apollo 
Ptous in Bootia, where the French excavations, conducted by 
M. Maurieo Halleaux, have brought to light some oxtremely 
interesting statues and heads, . 

One of these heads (Fig. 5) shows so little affinity with any 
known style, and ia of such excessively primitive workmanaltip, 
tliat it may best be treated separately before we proceed to any 
cluzsification. It is represented in the Bulletin for 1886, PL V., 
from which our figure is reproduced. The: very extraordinary 
appearance of this work is obvious at first glance; all the 
offect is produced by flat intersecting planes and mere cots in 
the surface of the stone, in no way shaped or rounded off. The 
nose ia formed merely by intersecting planes, with no attempt 
to indicate the natural structure; the mouth ia litthe more than 
a long shopéless slit, These planes and cuts may be the work of 
a man use) to working Inwood; but perhaps another possibility 
is worth considering, In general appearance, especially of the 
nose, eyes, and mouth, this hewd strongly reminds one of some 
of the Mycenm-gold masks* Of course we cannot assume any 
artistic or typical connexion between the two; but if the. 
resemblance in appearance be # coincidence, that appearance is 
perhaps due to the same cause in both cases, Now the Mycena 
tiisks were formed simply by beating thin plate of metal 
tite # certain shape: this same process was, as we know, nsed 
by some early Greek artista in making the bronze statues known 
ia edupyAara, or ‘liammered out’ in plates. May not the. 
liead found by M. Holleaux preserve the charneteristics of this 
primitive metal technique? Lf so, it ia of great interest, ns 
giving us some information as to 4 elas of early works of 
statuary of which we had hardly any knowledge before, This 
suggestion is made with all reserve; but the head has so little 
resemblance to the specimens we have hitherto regarded as pre- 
serving the characteristics of other early tnethods of working, 

© Tho almilerity bb net fn style or seem to depeud mostly on the material 
ea presalon, but only in auch detaile we ani the fecha eae, 
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of its peculiarity,’ 

Leaving this head ont of our account, as being quite isolated 
in character, we may now procead with our more general sketch, 
atid sasign other new examples to their due places as we go on. 

Tn the earliest works of Greek sculpture that wo possess, it 


seems possible to notice two types, distinct in countenance 


eval expression, Tt is not easy to assign erther to soy partiqular 
schools; but in the period when artists wandered so often from. 
place to place, it may be admissible to recognise «a tendency 
without giving to it ‘a local habitation and a name’ The two 


types tefernal to we may roughly distinguish as the etolid type 


and the grinning type. The first is the natural result of an 
early realistic art, copying what it sees before. it, perhaps in w 


motel tired by long sittings and « fixed attitude ; the second as 


natorally resulta from an attempt to avoid lifelesmness. by the 
addition of a ‘pleasing expression, which only reeult in o 
grimace Instances of oither will oceur in plenty: of the 


stolid typo the best known and most representative ia the 
artalled ‘Apollo of Orchomenus’: of the grinning type we 


way mention the Hera of Olympia, the winged figure some- 
times identified as the Nike of Archermus,’ the ' Apollo’ statues 
of Tenea and-of Thera. 


For the sake of clearness, it is perhaps ns well to state hore 
by anticipation the later development of these types; as it will 


| Part of the fare how wtnine of brome. thought too amall for the atatne, the 
This might seem to indigate it wes ori- = following measurements sem ¢one)n- 


that it seeme worth while to consider all the possible sebastien 


ginally covered «ith e@eypvera brumer tive, In & prrecieely aitnilar emll figore 


plates, Bat there are ne sige of the 
attachment of them, moh es we ahomld 
lie thet ones expect to Gnel, 

2 Thee two type are curiously 
enoagh (Qluitraied Ly pleotagraphy, 
which methenleally reproduces the 
reali of @ pri nitive art, 

" Though the highest adi horities 
have ilecidod agninet ihe otinetion of 


thie gure with the Archer pefentil, 


T ventas to think the cridemee for 
this blentifigation ja af lesel aa atrong 
we that for many othe sow scrplal. 
Whoather Archermiun himeelf called the 
winged figure Sike te another qunntion. 
Ae to the slew of the ae, whieh | 


in the Acropolis the height is 34 inches, 
the hreulih from foot ty foat 2), the 
length of the part Inserted in the 
polestel iz only 1], for both feet are 
heft. free in the ahr, an in flight, ‘The 
fyrare la aupportod liy the drapery only, 
‘Phe height of the Archermus Gare wae 
abunt 40 in., the length of the hola in. 


the yodeatal 13 ii, [Sitive writin» the 


abere mote, [ mer that Prof, Peieren 
(Maik ot Wl, Hawt, 1898, p, SBR) hw 


én the same gromnds, connected the 


Arehertius basis with the wingwal figure 
from. Thelos + Wile thoroigh lise wines 


may be hell to wettle the question 
finally.) : 
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be traced and exemplified in the following pages. The first, or 
stolid, typo is represented by ( mmong the statues found on the 
Acropolis, and by the life-size etatuo found st the temple of 
Apollo Ptous: it seema not te have been so popular as the other 
for a time, but to have persisted tll it was filled with life and 
idealised in the finest period. This improvement. must hove 
been profnal; we see the transitional period in Af of the 
Acropolis; but it took place without passing through thy stage 
of the so-called archaic amile. Finally it became the prevalent 
type of the schools independent of the Attic; we see its direct 
descendants in the works of Pythagoras of Paros and of 
Rhegium,’ and of the Argtve school. 

The second, or grinning, type had a more varied history, Tt 
vas adopted in a more refined form by the Aeginetan and 
Attic schools; and was especially, a we have seen, by the latter 
filled with # meaning and expression that it originally hail not, 
The anecess of the Attic artists led to the spread of Attic 
influence; and hence we find elsewhere iniitations that often 
fail to reproduce. the life of the Attic models they strive to 
follow. Some interesting specimens of these imitations have 
heen found; again at the temple of Apollo Ptous; and to them 
may perhaps by added a stele from Abdern. 

This brief outline must now be filled in by a description of the 
Héwly-found examples, most of which have already been referred 
to. The statue (', as ine already been said, is totally different 

from all the others found with it upon the Acropolis, and is 
made of « different marble, The subject is a female figure, 
who holds an apple or pomegranate to her breast im her left 


hond—s common archaic type. It certainly is tot a product of 


Attic art. The eyes are small and flat, the lips amply drawn in 
incised outline; the mouth quite straight; thus it is very weak 
anid lacking in character. The hair is rendered by shallow wavy 
lines in front: at the back it is blocked out-in squares. The 
drapery is also indicated by parallel shallow linea, only varying 
slightly in their distance apart scoorling to tho texture repre- 
sented: in arrangement and treatment it reaeinbles Chiat of the 
‘colomn-like figure found at Samos: lut ns that figure lacks its 
head, the comparison eatinot be carried further, The whole 


' Assuming Dr, Waldatein’s Menti- to be worrect. If a0 It seems a Dost 
feation df the ‘Apollo ow the Omphalas’ beleat copy, 
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seems to sliow very Gimid work; ond all effects are gained by 
very slight ond diffident tonches. The general forms are care- 
fully shaped, and theiy details are added by the most shallow 
lines or modelling. The effect is pamfully weak, in contrast 





Fira, & 


to the boli, often-exaggerated Attic work by which it is sur- 
rouiuied. In our dearth of exact knowledge as to other early 
styles, it seems inadvisable at present to aszion this statue more 
definitely to any local school." 


* AM Carvadiag at fit auggestel ite the evidence in by no nicans canclistys + 
eonmetion with Theedurna ; but be there by tie resemblance to the Rike 
hee now yhron op that view, mud ja which, mi we have meen ati 
eelates () with Amhermna, "Ep, "Apx the work of Archorinas, 
130. Tut for this lottey vhow salen 


probably hs 
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‘Our next example, the life-size statue found by M. Holleaux 
at the temple of Apollo Ptoue-(Fig. 6), belongs to a well-known 
series; it takes its place, in the history of art aa in the Museum 









at Athens, beside the’ Apollo’ statues of Thera and Orcliomenns: 
A comparison of the three is very interesting. The ‘Apollo’! | 
of Palagia—for we may conveniently name the receutly-found 


statute, like the others, after the placo where it wes found—is 
in general proportion nearest to that of Thera, but it las even 
rounder and slighter forms. The face is of an evenly rounded 
oval shape, without any marked projections in outline: the 
highest points of the arches of the eyebrows are nearer together 
than in the ‘Apollo’ of Thora, the eyes are more almond- 
shaped, The mouth, though it has not the brutal stolidity af 
the “Apollo” of Orchomenus, is quite straight and wbsolutely 
lacking in @xpression—a great contrast to the broad grin of the 





Theraean figure : in this feature the ‘ Apollo’ of Palagin strongly . 
resembles the statue ( on the Acropblis. 

All the forms of the body have a more marked downward 
curve than is to be noticed in the other two ' Apollo’ statues. 





The play of the muscles at the lower port of the chest is clearly 
but slightly marked; owing to the state of the surface they can 


now be seen only if caught in outline from the side. Below 
them the front of the body is not so flat as in the Theraean 


statue, but is well rounded, No muscles are distinguished, and 
thus we have a marked contrast to the strange and exaggerted 
ribbed surface of this part in the ‘Apollo’ of Orchomenus. 


The back is only roughly finished, and here again we find o | 
cotitrast to the other Booutian figure, which ts in this part most | 
carefully finished. The form of the arms is mther peculiar, as _ 
two of the surfaces form « sharp angle where they meet, close to | 


the side; but this is perhaps only due to the position, az there 
is only a narrow opening between the arms and the body in this 
place. On the outside of the elbow is a decided hollow, but it 
is marked in the flesh, not in the akiu,as in the case of the ; 
‘Apollo’ of Orchomenus. | 
Qn the whole, this new statue is decidedly more ndvanced than 

either of its two fellows, yet it doea not much resemble the | 

: 


The nome Apollo, watuallysppliel adopt it, But it fe ligne moana frou 
tO tiene atvtues, is wo tirmly established from diubt. Gee below. 
in waape that it ie almost uecessary ty 
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‘Apollo’ of Tenea; in the treatment of the fnee, especially, it 
is totally diffrent. Thug it serves to fill a gap between the 
early * Apollo’ figures we before knew and the athlete statue of 
the more perfect art that saceeeded. 

The discovery of one of these ‘Apollo’ statues in the sacred 
procinct of Apollo Ptous is of great importance ; it seems to make 
untenable the theory that these figures stood upon graves as 
portraita of the deceased: but they nay still be athlete statues; 
such were usually erected in the precinct of the gol m whose 
honour the contest had taken place. Here, as in the case of the 
formale statues on the Acropolis, it iz as-yet impossible to decide 
whether the statues represent a divine ov 4 luiman personage, 

The next example before us is that denoted as Wo among the 
Acripolis statues. This seems to be the product of an art 
quite as highly developed as that of 4, but of a totally different, 
kind. The face and figure seem younger and more girlish, 
The face certainly does not seem to be of an Attic type; if 
has a low brow, and rather strong and angular forma; the 
eyes are long and narrow, ond the ridge of the eyelids 
#trongly projects: the Tine of the mouth is nearly straight, 
but slightly depressed towards the corners, and thus is gained 
the lalfcontemptuous expression that we often see in fifth 
century work of other schools than the Attic. The drapery 
is very peculiar, Where it ia thin, it can hardly be dia-. 
tinguished in texture from the nwle; where of thicker 
material, it les im very brond, smooth folds, almost devoid of 
any indication of texture. On the thin chiton, aver the hirwnst 
and the left shoulder, i a very peculiar ormamentation—a 
frieze of chariots and jwrses. These ara drawn very freely in 
dark outline, and sometimes filled in with red colour. This: 
decoration is again in marked contrast with the exelusively coti- 
ventional ornaments found tipon the dresses of the Attic statues. 
Tho work wo seu in this statue is perbnps more surprismy thay 
that in any of the others found with it, if i really belouy to « 
date before 480 2.0, 

One more hewl must be here mentionel—the remarkable 
mall bronze in the Acropolis Museum, reproduced in Des Mores 
i Aihénes, Pl, XVI. In expression this is not unlike Af: bat it 
bears a strong resemblance to the Apollo of the West Podiment 
at Olympia, The significance of this resemblance cannot here 
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be followed out; it is enough to say that neither. this head. nor 
that found at Olympia bears any resembilance to the type we have 
in this paper regarded os Attic; they seem rather to belong to 
the other of the two grent classes we have notioud, 

We must now past on to the second of these great classes— 
the class which starts from the archaic smile, turns it from a 
grimace into an expression, and thence derives tis more perfect 
type. To the primitive specimens of this clas belongs a small 
marble bead im the Acropolis Musenm, which even tm details 
resembles closely the Hera of Olympia, thus affording another 
example of the wanderings of early artists, or the wide pre- 
valence of early types. The two great schools: which ennobled 
and handed on the characteriatica of this class were; as has been 
said, the Attic and the Aeginetan, To the first of theso the 
first section of this paper hes been devoted. As tothe Aeyinetani, 
a fow worls may be here added. The elese relation of the 
Aoginetan artisis with Attica is proved both by inscriptions and 
by other evidence, A basis, bearing the name of Callon of Elis 
ue its artist, was previously known; recently another basis lias 
been found, with the words ‘Opdrays érofncer, Nor are we only 
tuntalised by the bare name which shows that works of the two 
sreat: Aeginetan mastera existed once on the Acropolia. A. life- 
siz bronze head lias been found which is so similar to what 
we recognise as spéecimons of Aegmotan work, that it can without 
hesitation be assigned to the Aeginetan school, perhaps even 1 
one Of its two best-known seulptors, Tn any casi ils importance 
ean -hanily be overestimate. Our previous knowledge of the 
famouy Aeginetan style was derived mainly from architectural 
works, the pedimental figures now at Munich. Now we have 
the head of an independent statue ; and thet teo in brouze,® the 
material constantly usel by Aeginetan artists, Of ite charac- 
teristics it ie not, necessary now to speak at length, as they are 
those with which wo are already familiar m. the Aegine 





pediments; but here more marked, ss the material is that-¢ to 


whieh the artista aro most accustomeil. Itis enongh to observe 
that this head must in future occupy o most prominent place 


| Loowy, Juschr. gr. FMidA, 27. thiw bron, to discover the Aczinelan 
4 Reproduced in Mende of lhaee, niizton whith Myrom preferred to all 
Mate iv. == 


4 Jt would be worth while to atsal yee 
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in the account given of the Aeginotan. school ne any historian 
of Greek sculpture? 

Next m order come those works which seom to show a 
more or less direct dependence on the Aeginetan and Atte 
schools, A remarkable example of these is the statue? 
found by M. Holleaux, with « dedieation to Apollo Pious in- 
scribed on the outavle of its thighs, Inthe treatment of the 
holy there is a resetnblance to the Strangford Apollo;? and.so 
to the Aeginetan aculptore to which the affinity of that statue 
is now generally recognised, In the face there is an exaggerated 
amile, which is very different from what we have seen in the 
earlier examples of Boeotian art; more expression 1s amped at, 
though hardly attained. This may be also due to the Aeginetan 
influence; but the smile seems too strong for such an explann- 
tion. It looka more like an unsuccessful atteinpt to reproduce 
the lively expression of contemporary Attic works, In profile 
tis statue is almost exactly similar to the head of a youth on a 
stele from Aldera;* and it is perhaps easiest to trace the 
common influence in both cases to Athens. 

But however thie may be, the Attio influence in a female 
head, also found near the temple of Apollo Ptous, is unmistak- 
able, Thotygh similar statues are common, the resemblances in 
detail to the Acropolis statues are too strong for ua to deny an 
Attic influence; we find the same: diadem, the same ear-diska, 
the same spike in the top of the head. Yot the work is mot 
Attio: the smile tt copied, but ita characteristic life is leat: jn 
all the forms there is an obsence of that delicacy and refine 
ment of fovling that we find in » really Attic statue, Hore 
than, lwyond doubt, we see an atterpt by a Boeotian artist to 
eopy an Attic model > and thus we have a certain proof of the 
influence exercised by the Athenian school on its contemporaries. 

There are many more statues that might be included in thia 
notice; but those that have been selected seem to be the moat 
representative. It is obviously beyond the scope of such » 

4M. Carvelias sngeets thai this * Oberrod by M. Flolldaux, Ful: 
head may be the werk of Thesdarns of  fetds, Las eit, bot hie farther inforences 




















Sate, those name t found on « lade 


ary illiToremnt, 


*: the pany, * Athens, contral museum, We, 7, 

is the Jueletin, 1RSe, * As aged hy M. Hullenwz, full, 
tt, sl (without the Lead, which han 1887: he thinks (hs colnchlincer tay 
ter been mide), le wochlental. 
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nel. Our object il bi ecg Has iid if we be fond! to 
fie given some notion of the importance of Inst year's dis- 
ries, and at least to have indicated the direction in which 

ope. they will increase our knowledge of the early art 
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THE LOMBARDS AND VENETIANS IN EUBOLA. 
(Covtinwal frum Vol, PLL page 352.) 
2. 
(1303—1940,). 
os $3. Disputes between Fenetians aad Lombards—In 1809 a 


ect. of dissension arose between the Republic and the Lam-. 
hard barons. It was probably about this time that Beatrice dia 


Verona, who shared the Third of her father Giberto with her ; 


mother Maria, contricted a second marriage with John de Noyers, 
Lord of Mnisy. Thos John became on his marringe lord of one 
Sixth, and as the Sixth of his mother-in-law Maria would revert 
on her death to Bantrice, he was prospectively lord of one Thind, 
Moreover lie was: practically master for the present of the Sixth. 
fa the north of the islud which hod belonged to Beatrice’s first 

ishand Grapozzo, and was administered by her as guardian of 
her son Pietro, Hence John da Noyers was in a position to 
make his influence felt in Eubois; anil being o man of energy 
be asserted himeelf, Hy assumed. an independent attitude 
towards Venice. 

A demand was made by the Lombard podusth i in 1903 on a 
Venetian citizen named Meo, who resided in Lombard territory, 
to pny taxes. For twenty years he had heen a resident in the 
island and never heen called on to pay them before. The 
requistion is very plausibly aacribed by Hopf to tho auggestion 
of John de Noyera <A dispute arose in consequence, and the 
attitude of the Lombards waa so hostile that Venice directed 
Francesco Dandolo (# January, 1304) to clowe the Venotian 
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quarterin Negroponte off from the rest of (he town. That the 
affair assumed a renlly serious aspect ia shewn by this measure 
and the means they took to execute it, The cost was calculated 
at 2.000 hyperpers, This eum wea to be contrilinted by the 
Jews, and the 400 hyperpers which formed the salary of each of 
the Bailo’s councillors, and was paid by them, was reduced to 
$0). Before the year 1908 the aspect of the town must have 
boon gomewhot changed as the walls were erected rounil the 
Venetian quarter, a new streat for Jewswas built and a Domi- 
nican monastery. Considerable care and money was spent on 
the Fuboian settlement by Venice, and in 1309 provediton were 
gent t6 report on the state of the island. Jt wns ordained that 
the Bail asd one of the councillors should always be within 
the walls. 

The double government in Enboia was‘sometimes foun] con- 
vinient for shifting blame. It is reeorded that in 1309, one 
Enrioo de Lusuni pot in at Oreos with a cargo of slaves. The 
slaves were disembarked, concealed in the houses of the Tem- 
plars, ond set free, Enrico, being a citizen of Spigno, Inid the 
matter before Frederick, king of Sicily, who communicated on 
the subject with Venice. That city declined to interfere as Oreos 
waa not completely Venetian, and directed the appeal to be 
tande to the Lombard lords, who gave no satiefaction. 

The Greek war had been im more than one respect advant- 
aeeoun to Venico. The lords of the islands who had been 
disposeseed by the Greeks naed to acknowledge the over. 
lordship of the dukes of Naxos. When Venice expelled the 
(Greeks and restored the islands to their Latin lords, the Jatter 
professed allegiance to the Republic, This. caused hostilities 
between Guglielmo Sanudo, who desired to restore the old 
yelations; and the ialand lords with the exception of the Ghisi, 
Venice was often obliced to interfere, ns indeed the matter more 
or! les coneernod her; privileges: entail obligations. Sonado 
imprisoned J, Barozzi; the Republic interfered ; he was set 
free and sent to Negroponte. In these disputes Sanudo and 
Ghisi were for referring to Philip of Savoy, Prince of Achom, as 
the suzerain of the Aegean islands, while their opponunts deatrad 
to make the Bailo of Negroponte arbitrator, 

The general result ¢f all these quarrels was the erowth of 
Vonotian influence in tho Aegean, on, 
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8.34. The Catalen Grand Compeny,—aAfter 1309 Ventco had 

no oOCusICn to feel mich alarm from the Greeks in regaril bry 

Eubow. But aboot that time se new power appeared in the 

Kast whiel) waa destined to occasion it constdernble ineasmess 

in 100 and the following years. The mercenaries who had been 

employed by the House of Aragon in the wars of Sicily and 

Naples were no longer required when the peace of Calatabellotta 

liad been concluded in 1302; and were let loose on tha Enst, 

where they appeared as the Catalan Grand Company in the ser- 

vice of the Greek Emperor Andronikos against the Turks under 

the leaderaliip of Roger de Flor, Having inflicted perhaps more 

injury on their employer than on the fos, they finally quarrelled 

with him in consequence of the assassination of their leader. 

Roger was succeeded by Berenger d'Entenza who established 

himeelf in Gallipoli, as a besis for pillaging expeditions, anid 

styled himself ‘By the grace of God Grand-inke of Romanin, 

lord of Anatolin mod the islands of the ompire; He wos taken 

prisoner inn battle with the Genoese and sncceedod by Rocaforte: 

For two years the comprny resided at Gallipoli, until they had 

reduced to a wilderness all the land between (Constantinople and 

Selymbria. They were then obliged to move their quarters; and 

a¢ therr leaders quarrelled they went westwards in three detach- 

ments, under Fntenza (who had been released), Rocafarte and 

Fernando Ximenes Tle members of the company always looked 

upon themselves as subjects of Frederick of Sreily,and he always 

showed himself interested inthe fortunes, It wae now thrent- 

email with dissolution on. account of the divided leadership, an 

evil which Frederick tried to remedy by appointing his nephew 

the Infant Ferdinand of Majorca captain of the company. 

‘Ferdinand visited Negropoute on his way to Gallipoli, and wns 

well entertained ther, He foan discovered that it wna: quite 

impracticable to deal with R rte, and that the problem: af 

umting the company was beyond: hie ‘power, 50 that he determined 

to return to Sicily, It is from this point that the Catalan 
| expodition begins to affect the aifaira of Eubota. 

Th» Catalan expedition was fortunate in the fot that 9 oiftes 

historian waa in the nunilier of the company ; this advantage it 

| shared with the Fourth Crosude. Romon Muntaner resembles 

effrey Villhanlonin in that both were lees personally ambitious 

and perhaye better than their comrades, ond yet neither was too 
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et for the company vhe was in, Villehardonin'e: é narration lots 





- dignity to the Fourth Crusade which fow historians can resist, 
even thongli they should agree with Finlay that the heroes of 


1204 were a mere crew of adventurers, Of Muntaner too, it is 
hand to saya hard word, though he belonged ton force purely 
and recklessly destructive, and yet never appears to doubt that 
the company was perfectly justified in their conduet. He attri- 
hutes ile success to two causes; they always attributed the glory 
to God, and they ulwave practised justice among themselves. 
The second of these causes is a condition of the success of the 
tinjiatas well.as of the just, as Mato explains in the Republic; 
and we may concede thus much to the apologists of the Catalan 
soldiers, that they were only ‘hali-wicked,” gaquoyénpol. Tt is 


amusing and in some ways instructive to read the laudations 


bestowed by modern Spanish writers on the Catalan hemes, For 
éxamplo, a monigraph; which shows considerable Jearning, 
entitled * La Espediciin y dominactin de los Catalanes:en oriente 


juzgadas por los Griegos" by Don Antonio Rabid y Liuch glori- 


fies the expedition aa no series of exploits of which the Spanish 
mation wail especially Aragon may by prowd.* 

As midway between the virulent antipathy of the Greeks and 
tie partiality of the Aragonese, we may note the simple sbite- 
tent of G, Villani, that under the leadership of Fra Rogier, « 
Knight Templar, a dissolute and ervel man. the Catalan snbliers 


proceeded to Romania to conquer lanils and ‘si chiamarono la 


‘Cotapnena, stando # vivendo alla robs d’ ogni huonsw,’ 
§ 35, Lhe infont Ferdinand and Ramon Muntaner at Negro- 
ponte—Accompauied by Muntaner, tie historian of the expedi- 


‘tion, he set sail from Thasos with four galleys and two boats. Ho 


sence eaagpe, te 6) ko spooks of 
Mice’ seerstia do huerviamo: mara yGilowa 





que wocherrs sf corset del Oriente 


Jeor muestese artis, ns insnos Higa ile 
adootzactin, bajo muchos roneeptos ine 
daa tmenortales expedizinges ile laa Cre 
eeulan” ‘With lest extravagance he 
compure the company (p. 7) te Xen 
‘plinn's Ten Thousand. Cheraeterlatle 


‘of fila point oF view in thu mode in 


seat wae ede dt 09 Sees et 
Nepwrie dpa 





Veretairer, Ho writes, 


*¥ cab dellte Imperdunahle do Tem 
imationalilad seria darly & ecomocer, af 
par tres parte mo Le devirtyemre wet walle 
wnfition y doslematorio,' ke. 
7Hhk 2 Cap 30. Byt we mag 
reulily acevp! the words of Moncads lo 
the Proomio to his celebrated history: 
“jaa qoales (faerras] foeron tan fermlil- 
ables qua fumaron tetnr y seombro bh 
loo mayores privelpes de Asia 7 Koropa, 
perdiciin 5 tetal reine ad qowelaw necl- 
ones y provinclas y admuirecun & todo 
ni rannrio." 
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(letermined to visit Negroponte, remembering the good enter- 
tainment he had received on his outward journey; and they 
reached it by Hulmyros and Skopelos, where they killed the 
inhabitants and plundered their property. At Negroponte they 
found ten Venetian galleys which had just arrived under tho 
command of Giovanni Quirini and Marco Minotto! sailing in 
the name of Charles Valois to join the company; The envoy ol 
Charles, Thibaut de Cepoy, was.also there. En Fernand demanded 
and received m snfe-conduct from the lords of Negroponte anil 
likewise from the captains of the galleys. But when be landed 
the Venetian palloys attacked the Spanish ships, especially that 
of Muntaner who was reported to have untold treasures. They 
killed forty men; Muntaner himeclf was fortunately ashore wath 
the Infant. Cepoy then proceeded to hand over the prince anil 
liis attendants to ‘Jean de Nixia’ that is Jean de Noyers, the 
triarch, John sent him to the Duke of Athens, who owing hin 
a grudye for his behaviour at Halinyros, confined liim in the 
castle of St, Omer at Thebes. 

With Muntaner they deslt otherwise. He and one Oarcin 
Gomés Palasin, o personnl for of En Rocaforte, were sent hack 
to the company at Kassandria, the Euboians expecting that both 
would be put to death. And Roeaforte was highly pleased to 
see both, hut: for different rensona Without sentences and it 
the presence of all le caused Garein's head to be eut off; hut 
Muntaner waz treated by him and by all the company with the 
greatest consileration. In the negotiations which followed 
betireen Cepoy and Rocaforte, the latter ninde it a mine quid non 


condition of his alliance with Charles of Valois, that Mnuntaner’s 


property which hod been robbed at Negroponte should be re- 


stored; the Venetians promise! to restore it. Muntaner was 
determined to lenve the company and did not listen to Cepoy’a | 
persuasions toremam Hetreturned to Euboin with the ships 


of Quirmi, and as zoon as he reached Negroponte, John de Noyor 
the triarch, Bonifacio do Verona and the Venetian Bailo—ihe 


Hives most important persoia in the idland—made » proclamation — 
that Muntaner’s property, valued at 100,000 gold Aorins, should 


be rettoread, It proved, however, impoible to recover it + but 

the matter was not forgotten. Fifty yours afterwards, ay we 

learn from o dootitient in the Jibei Commenoriali. Muntaners 
1 Montaner {Bachon's vwtelon) : Jean. Tari et Ware Mipet, 
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grand-danghter Valonzs, wife of Pasquasio Mazana receiver! as 


“an indemnity 10,000 gold florins. 


 Muntaner then proceeded to Thebes to visit the imprisined 
B88, Aititwila of the Venetians of Negroponte.—Venice looked 
with great suspicion on the Grand Company, Its alarm for 
Negroponte bad considerable foundation; for Duke Gay I. of 
Athens, the next neighbour of the islanders, was well disposed 
to the Catalans, and his friend Bonifacio da Verona, the inflnential 
Baron of Karystos, was always on friendly terma with the Com- 
pany, The Venetians feared that Bonifacio might invite the 
Spaniards to Negroponte and make use of them to diminish 
the Venetian power. 

One of the elements which contributed to the dissolution of 
the Company was the want of unity among the leaders, Cepoy 
and Rocaforte were now at oumity, and it was the policy of 
Venice to keep this enmity alive. At this juncture Venice and 
Uepoy coalvsced in proventing the projected marrage of Roenforte 
with Jeannette de Brienne, step-sister of Duke Gay. Twice m 
1808 wns the Bnilo of Negroponte warned to keep vigilant guard 
against Catalan designs. 

_ A change in the situation was produced by twa events. One 
of thet was the death of Duke Guy and. the succession of hia 
step-brother, Walter of Brienne, to the dukedom; the other was 
the arrest of Rocaturte who died in the dungeons of Aversa, and 
the consequent assumption of the sole command by Cepoy. Ho 
conducted the Company to Thessaly, where they remained far 


‘a_year 1809-1310 at peace with the Thessalinne. Benedetto 
Falier, Bailo of Nogroponte.in 1300, received an embassy from 


CGepoy proposing a Veneto-Catalan alliance, Hore sgain the 


existence of the Lombards in Enhoia made an evasive reply easy, 


Faliee said that he could not conclude « treaty without consulting 


“Gi, Ghisi and A. Pallavicint—Jolin de Noyers is not mentioned, 


When information in regard to this- matter had been received at 


Venicv, the Bailo was directed to take the most careful pre- 


cautions for the safety of the island and’ to armnge @ money 


lair of Cepoy—probably the money claimed for Muntaner. The 


triarchs, Ghisi and Pallavicini presumably, were renly to pay 


two-thirds or half*of the amount, and Venice hoped im time to 
be able to pay the residue alio at the cost of the Lombards. But. 


















the money was not paid, The directions from Venice ty the 
Bailo are dated November 29,1509; and Cepoy, weary of the 
Grand Company and despairing of making anything out of it, 
had left Greece in September, 

The situation is now changed again, After Cepoy's departure 
the Catalans formed themacives into a republican company, 
and in the spring of 1910 passed into Boiftia; to serve under 
Walter of Brienne, Duke of Athens, who liad become acquainted 
with the ways and manners of the Cwtalans in Sicily, and 
knew their language. This alliance confirmed Venice in her 
distrust; and in the treaty with the Greek Evnperor (Nov. 11, 
1310) all Venetian Retiori were strictly forbidden to have any 
dealings with the Catalana or the lands in which they were 
quartered. | 

Sai. Battle of Aephies—The Dake of Athens who had 
hired the company for the war in Epeiros obtained some suc 
cessea there, but probably fonnd, as the Emperor hail found 
before, that the Catalans were troublesome servants, Sa having 
made peace with Anna, the Despoina of Kpoiros, he resolved to 
dismiss them, and declined to pay the arrears, But the Catalans 
were not men to be so easily disposed of; they retired to 
Thessaly and prepared for war, Walter on his part made ex- 
tansive preparations, and collected seven hundred chosen knights, 
including Pallavicini and Glhisi, the triarchs of Euhota; and 
Bonifacio, Lord of Karystos, ond a large army besides: The: 
battle tock place om the plain of Képhisos (March Ts, 1311), 
and woald have resulted) ina victory for the Duke: whose army 
was far superior, but for the craft of the Spaniards’ who, by 
menns of the waters of Lake Kipais, turned the plain inio a 
marsh. The knights advanced unsispectingly on the Catalans 
whio stood still whare tley were drawn up, and their steeds sank 
in the morsss) Then the Spaniarda rushed in and massacred 


them. Only two suryivell; Roger des Lanz, who hod arranged a 


the negotiations between Walter and the company, and Boni- 
fyeis di Verona, who tnd always been friendly to the Catalans, 
wid whore life was presurved as soon as he was recoguized.! 


+ An old wall full in the citedel of thes were the arma of the kulghte 
Chalkis in 140 wed aes itnmetioe titin~ slain in thie hatile, Bugpeating thet! 
fer of erma ede fund bdbind 1 they wer osllected and heeped op ang, 
Auchon put forwwrd the theory that monument by Bonifacio da Verona. Of 
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She o company: maken tater: Their aii government 
did very well while they were in Thessaly; Dut now they were 
in a more dangerous position, hedged round by foes, and they 
concluded that the rule of many waa not a good thing. ‘They 
offered the cotumand to Bonifacio da Verona, but he prudently 
declined it, and Roger des Laux was appointed. 

Thus in 1311 Catulan morcenaries were in possession of Attika, 
‘le dilizie de’ Latini,’ and the next neighbours of Euboia. 

$38. Schemes of Bonifacio da Verona—The triarch Giorgio 
Ghisi ond the hexarcl Alberto Pallavicini had fallen in the 
fatal battle of tho Kaphisos, Tho son of the former, Barto- 
lommeo, inherited half of southern and half of northern ‘Eabata, 
and the islands of Tanos ind Mykénos; xe he was minor his 
mother Alice acted as his guardian. Pallavicini's widow Maria 
married Andrea Cornaro, lond of Skarpanto (Karpathos), in the 
following yenr (1512), and thereby lie became hexarch of Euboin 
and lord of half Bodonitza, the other half of which was the 
portion of Maria‘s daughter, Guglieima, 

The thin war in which Euboia was engaged during the 
Lombard and Venetian period now approached. 

‘Tt became apparent to the Venotians that the lord Bonifacio 
was scheming to invite into: Euboin the Catalans who ware now 
estabhabed in Attics, If we inquire what would probably have 
happened lind the Catalans conquered the island we may be 
able to cuesa the object of Bonifacio’s design. The Venetions 
would have been expelled from it, or at least their influence 
would have been annulled; and the island would have been 
subject to a Spanish lord, or a Jon in the Spanish interest. 
Bonifacio himself would have certainly been elected: he ‘had 
alrendy been offered the duchy of Athens; he might then have 
become the first Duke of Negroponte. In'time Enboia would 
prohably have hecome completely Lombard, aa Bonifacio (or 
his Miecessors) would have Juubtlees abaken off the Catalans 
when they laud served his tum Tt fs at least plain that Boni- 
fario's motive was not a peculiar affection for the Spaniards; 
his object was the expulsion of the Venetians, fir which purpose 
he planned (o make tee of the company, 
Weta there iz of course po proof end it arma to Bonifacis, wren though be wey 
veeeme Iinprbbable, sa Ue Catalanawould their friend, 
hare Hardly grovted all the vulmahle 








‘The Grand Company, which felt itself in a precarions. eon- 


dition and required powerful recognition and assistance against 


the enemies by which on all sides it wns surrounded—the 
Franks of Morea, who bad lost many of their best koights in 
ihe hattlo of Képhisos, the Venetians of Negroponte, the 
Anveloj of Epeiros, who remembered their campaign with -the 
Duke of Athena, the Palaiologoi, who hail not forgiven their 
behaviour in Thrace—did not forget that they wore anbjects of 
Frederick of Sicily, and asked him. to appoint one of lit sons 
Duke of Athens. He appointed Prince Manfred, who was still 
a boy; and sent as his representative Beranger Estafiol to Athena, 
who governed the land during the years 1512-1416, 

In the meantime Johanna, the widow of Walter of Brienne, 
wis etirring up hostilities in the west against the new lonis of 
Attika, and trying to enlist Robert King of Naples, Prince 
Philip of Tarentum, and Popo Clement in the interests of her 
aon Walter, Many negotiations in the west took plide, but 
they remained negotiations 

The republic of St, Mark did not delay to take measures in 


good time for the defence of the island against an only tow 


possible attack, Money was lorrawed in September, 1311, for 


this purpose; and in Janunry, 1312, on the appointment of a 


new Bailo, Enrico Delfino, it wos arranged that tho salary of the 


‘Bailo should be increased by 200 hyperpers, and. the salaries of 


tlie counsellors: by LOO hyperpers, until the affairs of the tzinnd 


should again run amooth. In the following year more money 
owes borruwed, anid some reserve forces were sent from Crete, 


The organisation of a fleet was one of the most important 


qmensures, and in Uiis Venice expected the Lombanl barons to 


cooperate, Andrea Cornars, the new hexarch, came to Negro- 


ponte in May, 1513, and tonk an enereetic part in concert with 


the Bailo for the pretection of the island, All the triarchs mind: 
heanrchs, that is, John de Noyers, A. Cornsro, and Alice the 
mother of Bartolommeo Ghisi, agreed to contribute their sharw. 
to the costa of providing half the floet — ' 

At this juncture Bonifacio manifested openly his dizaffeetion.. 
He was asked to contribute lus share:to the costa of the fleet, 
and lie refused. | 

Three other points in which he fell foul of Venice and the 


triarehs who were cooperating with Venice are recorded, (1) He 
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dlaiined A Jewess, doubtless a subject of Venioo, as his slave ; 
(2) he plundered the: ship of Giacomo Buticlaro, which carrie) 
a cargo of barley for the triarchs: in regard to this pourit 
Bonifacio charged Buticlaro with huving pillaged in his villages; 
(8) he committed some act of yiolence against the property or 
subjects of Cormaro who revenged hinelf in kind, These things 
took plice in the spring and summer of 1318, 

The hostile relations between Bonifacio and the other powers 
af Euboia seem to Lave smouldered until 1317 without any 
serious outbreak, In the ménutime Venice tad made anti- 
‘Catalan alliances with the Mouse of Apjou, Fulco Villaret, and 
the Pope. 

§ 39. Venice and the Triarche af war with the Catalans (TR1T). 
—Berenger Estanol died in 1516, King Frederick's ievitimato 
son, Alfonso Fadrique, succeeded in 1817 (as Manfred was deni), 
‘and his arrival in Attika at tho beginning of the year bronglit 
the relations with Negroponte to m pomit 

He immediately married Bonifacio's daughter, Marulla da 
Verona, a fair girl of aixteen, whom Bonifacio made his heiress, 
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although he had a son; Tommaso. ‘She is assuredly,” writes 


Muntaner, ‘ene of the most beautiful Cliistians in the world, 


1 saw her in her father’s house when éhe was only eight years 


old, the time when the lord Infant-and myself were imprisoned 


and kept in the house of Messire Bonifacio, From the same 
nuthority we learn that she heought her hushand thirteen castles 
on terra_firma in the duchy of Athens, and the third part of tho 


town of Nogroponte and of the island. The latter part of this 
statement is due to the falee iden that Bontliecio wns a terzierg* 
As eorly'as March hostilities began. At first the Catalans 


‘were successful; Cornaro, with whom Bonifacio was espucially 
‘at enmity, and the Bailo Morosini wero forced to conchudty a 


truce, ‘The enemy then took possession of Chalkis; mfantry 
am) eavilry to the number of 2,000 marched from Boiitia. over 


‘the bridge, and having expelled Morosini from the icity pro- 


elnimod Alfonso lord, 


W Memeada) pu G2 fod 1G, Ronell, tire ett lls muchos bijos, y ella rino 
1452), ‘Tenia enia aefiire la berets der una de Jad menjeres mea wioluloe 


parte dela kala le Negroponta -y treoo de au tempo, wane Hittites bo dleube 
‘eastillos en La tierra firme del duemda =n pet eon Vuntaner & quien yo bgo,’ 
dn Attra Fl jufinte don Aldean 
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At this point the trinrchy looking about for aid hethought 
thomselves that Matilds, the princess of Achaia, way their fiege 
lady. She was then at Andravida, and they sent to beg her 
protection, She could only appeal to the Doge to take the moat 
Tigorous measures to preserve the island and dissolve the truce 
(March 28). Venive acted with vigour, On July 10 Franceseo 
Dandolo was noted -snecessor to Moroatni, and nieney was 
borrowed for the necessary costs. 

In the meantime Bonifacio of Rarystos, juet when he was 
beginning to see a clianceof the aceimplishment of his favourite 
F design, died, Alfonso was acknowledged in Karystos and 
Larmenn without resistanoe on the part of Tommaso, The 
truce -had not expired, but the compuny, in possession of both 





/ Negroponte andl the string places of Bonifacio in southern 
. Euboia, procesdud to tuke possession of the rest of the islind, 
Venice protested against this violation of the trice, nnd made 


representations to King Frederick, who; not wishing to exhibit 
limaclf with that atate which was then supported by the pone, 
fignedl an onder commanding the evacuation of the island, 
Francesso Dandolo sailed to Negroponte with twenty palloys, 
and Init the onder before Alfonso. Tw rofyaed te obey, and a 
battle ensued in which the Vonstians were Victorious. Thay 
| recovered Nevroponte, and the Spaniards bind to recross the 
L bridge to the continent about Novewnber, 1317, 

The war of 1317, of which Venice liad borne the brunt ss 
champion of the islind, served to ineresae her influence in it: 
Tn thia‘way it provell mdvantageaus to her domination there, 
jast as the war ayainst the Groeks had proved. She had 
advanced another ste towards the coroplete possession of 
Euboia. On December 6, 1317). deere of the Doge was 
published announcing the intention of the Republic to OCCUPY: 
nll the towns and fortresses and calling on the trinrchy to ant 
tordinlly in unison with Venice; their protectresa, The mensnre 
was carried out without resizinnen, Tk was soon found necessary 
to appoint a second chancellor to administer justice in the naw 
aoquinitions of Venioe (1310)! 

SQ 40. Mustilitics continued (1318)—Vieine Was inclined to 
make peice witl) the Catalan Duke of Athens, and Frederick 


* The Jewa were very loyal to Venlo: — dhity of 5 Pr cmt. on axported warns 
io The wer and were ruileesed from the  —— 
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of Sicily did his utmost to promote it: On the other hand, 
preastire was brought to bear on Venice by the Angiovins: of 
Naples and Pope Juhn XXIL, oa well as by Walter IL of 
Brienne, titular Duke of Athens, to continue the war. 

The arguments of Philip of Tarentum, the titular Emperor 
of Romania, and: King Robert of Naples, rested on the conduct 
of Alfonso, whe had both devastated Euboia and invaded Morea, 

The argoments used by His Holiness (in « letter) for war 
against the Catalans were that they omployed Turks to devastate 
Christian lands and that Alfonso ousted Tommaso da Verona 
from his nghtful heritage. 

The envoys of Brienne (March 1318) promised material 
sdvaritages to Venice if be were restored to his duchy; namely, 
complete exeniption from custom duties within the limits of his 
ducal territory and an arrangement whereby Euboin should 
become completely Venetian. In regard to the latter point it 
in not certain whether Walter intended to induce the triarchs 
to. do homage to Venice us suzerain, or to persuade the Prince 
of Achaia to tmnsfer his fetidal rights over Euboia to Venice, 
They asked Venice for 2 loan of 40,000 gold florins, 400 to 500) 
eavalry, and 1,000 to 1500 tninntry. . 

But Venice did not see fier way to closing with these pro- 
posils, and took no hostile measures against Alfonso, bat strictly 
preserved the trace | | 

Some time after this, perhaps in May, three Catalnn ehrpa 
captured and plundered a number of individunla, among them 
two Venetians who were coon released, as Alfonso hitherto 
qanetilionsly obeerved the peace with the Republic, But the 
Bailo Francesco Dandolo acted here independently. In June 
he induced Nicolaus, the patriarch of Constantinople and Bishop 
of Negroponte, to dispatch a aummatia to Alfonso, which two 
Francisean brothers delivered. For the plundered Venetians 
forty hyperpers were claimed, but the cause of the other suficrers 
was alan espoused. 

On June 21, before receiving « reply from Alfonso, the Bailo 
heard that a galley was to sail to Athens to hire Turkish mer- 
cenaries, anit gain imperial aid He commanded Captain 

‘Roggiero Forcarini to keep watch for it in the Euripos; and 
he, hearing that two of the three vessels which had caused the 
‘dispute then pending wore anchored at Talandi, and the crows. 
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had dissin barked, 4mmediately repaired thither, and burned oa 
two vessels, 

In the meantime Alfonso's reply arrived; it was to the effect 
that he was most strict in his commands that no harm shwold 
be offered to Venetians, and was most unwilling to break. the 
trices. Hy advised Venion to remember that war wasn risky 
thing and to beware of rushing into it without justification, 

If this refusal to take the claims of the two Venetians into 
considuration aeemmd equivalent to a declaration of war, Alfunse 
imatla a more unequivocal declaration when he learned that 
his two ships were bamed, Ho forbade all traffic and intercourse 
with: Euboia; for the intercourse of the island with Attika had 
not been disturbed for the Inst six months. 

We foarn from a letter of tha Duke of Kandia, dated July 16; 
that Alfonas obtamed aid from that island to reconquer Bubota: 
At the same time Lo made an expedition against his enemy the 
Duke of Nexes,and plundered Méloa, carrying off 700 prisoners. 
There ean be no doubt that at the same time he used 1115 strong- 
holds, Karystos* an! Larmena, for plundering southern Euboin, 

Meanwhile King Frederick had been endeavouring at Venice 
to ‘bring about peace between thy Euboian Venetians and the 
Catalans; and King Rabert, on the other hand, had been con- 
tinuing lis attempts to bring abouton offensive alliance hetwren 
Venice and Walter of Brnenne: In September the two chief 
charges against Alfonso, to which the envoys of the King of 
Sicily at Venice had to reply, were the expedition agaimet the 
Duke of Naxos and tho ocoupation of southern Euboisa. In 
reply to tho latter charge it was said that he had tiken pos 
session ut the wish of his wife, Marnlla, her brother Tommaso 
not objecting at first. When ho afterwards protested ani 
appealed to John de Noyers, his overlord,* John decided the 
matter in favour of Alfonso. Besides, Alfonso had further 
interests in Euboin, as Piatra dallé Career lind trneferred to 
him a third of all his property in the island inclading the 
vassals, castles, and villages therein contained. Asfor the Duke 
of Naxos, ho was the vnaeal of the Princess Matilda, not of 


1 The eutle of the barnnsof Karyetes the inland 1) must have been In 
may be seen in Bochon’s 4Nas(plxv.j. Central Euhoia and belonged to Joh 
* When Bonifacio disinherlted Tom- de Never, 
ina he promured lilm an appancge in 
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“Venice. isd Abs june Ali the onvoys, demanding that Alfonso 
should bo recognise! os a foudal lond my Eutoia, undertook that 
he woul! pay the nsual tribute to the Republic and recompense 
all injury that had been done to their citizens. 

_ On September 4—two days after this atatement—Venice was 
called upon by the Cardinal Nicoluus, Bishop of Ostia, in the 
name of the Popo and King Robert, to take measures against 
the Catalan: Company, ‘ the axnaitle of huranity,’ 

Bat Venice waa dispowed to make peace. The trace with 
Alfonso expired on December 24, and when that day came the 
senate informed the Sicilian ambassadors that the. Republic 
would renew this truce until April if Frederic and Alfonso. 
promised to repair completely all injuries and losses inflicted by 
the Catalans, to renuunee corasirs, i maintain no slips except 
& boat for the trnafer of envoys, to surrender the towns in 
Euboia unjustly oveupied The Duke of Naxos and his son 
Nicoll as well as the triarchs, were to be eluded in the peace, 
Venice surrantlered all claim to Larmena anid Rarysios, It seems 
to have been alep stipulsted that Alfonso waa to have his share 
of the tolla of the bridge of Chalkis, and a collector of his own. 

‘The peace was concladed on these terms, and in the following 
year (June $, 1319) was renewed for:six months, The triarchs: 
are enumerated : John de Noyera, Pietro dalle Carcen (now of 
age), Andrea Curnaro, Bartolommeo Ghisi. 

§ 41. Pietro dalle Coreeri—Tommasa da Verona fini not 
inherited the ambition anil energy of lite father Bonifacto, 
But about the time at which Bonifacio died (1317), of not long: 
before, Pietro dalle Carceri, the eon of Beatrice de Noyers and 
AGraposzo, came of age and toon showed that the closk of 
Bonifacio—ambition pi anti-Venotion tendencies—hnd fallen 
upon him, His character set a new obstacle-in the way of the 
development of Venetian influence in Negroponte. 

The first hint we recoive of disputes among the Venetians 
‘and Lombards ot this time is the = ent of the: Bailo 
Dandolo, shortly after: the affair of Talandi in 1318, that the 
“presence of the ships of Foscarini at Negroponte was abeolutely 
necessary to check the hostile feelings prevailing among the 

cimihands whe wer like to annihilate each other, We cannot 
doubt that the young hexareh, Pietro, was at the bottom of 
these fends, 
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The next point is the important statemunt, cited abave, of 


the Sivilian wnirova: in the Venetinn senate on September 3. 


This proves that Fivtro was already following the policy: 
of Bonifacio, and had entered into an alliance with the 


Catalans contrary to the interests of Venice and the other 
Lombards. . 

Pietro was not at all satisfied with being morely a hexarch 
of southern Enbois belonged to his first cousin Maria, 


Marchioness of Bodonitzs, and her hushand Andres Cornaro, 


Maria died in 1322, and Pietro immediately oceupied her Sixth, 


Cornaro; who was absent in Crete, appealed to Venice, and an- 


investigation of the matter was arranged. But Cornaro’s death 
in 1323 secured to Pietro his acquisition. Maria's daughter 
Guglielma, wife of Bartolommeo Zaceharia, laid claim to it, but 
her claima did not endanger Pietro's possession, who in the 
meantime took care to foster good relations with Altonso. 
Fadngqne 

§ 42. The affairs of farmena—For some time Alfonso: re- 
mained at peace with the Baili of Negroponte. In 192] 
(May 11) the treaty was renewed for a year with certain new 
conditions: Whon Alfonso's treaty with the Tarks expired, he 
was to cease relations with them and take measures to protect 
Christian states against their plunterieg expeditions, He wns 
to build a new castle in the barony of Karystos, and Venice 
undertook to erect no fortified place between Larmena and 
Karystes, The triarchs oa before subscribed tw the treaty, 
Michele da Benevento representing B. Ohisi, anil T. Sturione 
acting for A. Cornmro. 


The hostility of the Pope to the Cataluna did not alter ther 


relations to Venice; on October 1, 1322, be promulgated a bill 
agninat them. But the Turks, Alfonso's discarded allies, con- 


tinued hostilities, and in 1924 carried off & large number of 


Euboiane into slavery, 


Venicy made attempts to purchase Karystos from Alfonso, 


offering na much as 80,000 hyperpers, but in vain. In 1824, 


however, he conceded Larmena to Tommaso da Verona, who 


lived only two years to enjoy it Hits doath at the bogi 


occasioned the canses of the second war between Alfonso and. 
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Tommaso’a only daughter and heiress was Agnese Sanwuilo, the 
wife of Angelo Sanuds, one of the Naxos family. But she wns 
not allowed to inherit Larmena peaceably, On March 1, Athenian 
ehips well-manned appeare: atthe bridge of Chalkis, and Maralls 
the wife of Alfonso demanded admission to the capital to do 
homage to the Bailo Marco Minotto. Ho, suspecting the designs 
of the Catalans, referred her to the Doge, and immedliately sent 
miformation to Venice; Bartolommeo Ghisi and Beatrice de 
Noyers took his part, for which support the Bailo expressed his 
‘acknowledgments He then invested Agnese Sanudo with 
Lormens. Preparations were made for defending the island in 
ease Alfonso should begin hostilities. | 

Tn May 1927 the news arrived in Venice that Alfonso had 
declared war, In the island itself, moreover, there was a philo- 
Vatnlan coalition against Venice, Pietro dalle Careeri, who had 
all along acted a2 nn ally and friend of Alfonso, induced Barto- 
lommeos Ghisi, Constable of Achaia, to Catalanize also, anid 
Ghtst went so far aa to betroth lis son Giorgio to Simona, the 
eldest daughter of Alfonso, while Alfonso invests) him with the 
castle of St. Omer at Thebes, The disaffection of Ghisi was n 
prent blow to Venice, 

In the following year (1325) the death of his mothor Beatrice 
de Noyers, whose-husband John had died two years before, gave 
Pietro an opportunity of extending his influence and possessions 
in the island, He immediately took possession of the central 
Third, and was thus lord of two Thirds of Euboin. Thus in 1328 
there were only two triarchs, and both were anti-Venctian ; and 
so Venice waa apparently in a worse position than she haul 
hven in 19317 when all the triarchs (except Pietro, who had 
then little inflnénce), supported her. 

§ 45. Luloia plundered by Catalans and Terks—We have 
not 4 detailed account of the warfare of 1925 and the following 
yeara; we have only a few notices in letters of Sanndo that 
Enboin was Inid waste by Catalan and Turkish corsnirs, 
(1) Sopt. 18, 1328, the Bailo Marco Gradenigo wrote to Sanudo 
that there was imminent danger of Enboia and the Archipelnge 
falling into the hands of the pirates (Ep. 20), (2) In the latter 
part of 1529 the archbishop of Thebes (Ep. 23) mentioned tliat 
the Turks had Iai wasto Thrace since Kuster, and had even 
approached Chalkis, (8) In 1830, Negroponte was again 
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harnessed with the plundering raids of the infidels, and the 
danger was very serious.’ | 
During the following three years, 1331-1393, the terrible 
devastations of the Turks continued, fraught with slavery to 
multitudes. In 1981 more than 25,000 Olhiyistians were led 
captive and gold into bondage, But Alfonso was becoming 
tired of these Turkish allies, who did not in the least scruple to 
plunder their employers; and Walter of Brienne was making 
active preparation ngainst the company,” with the help of Popa 


John XXUL, who in 1330. commanded the patriarch of Con- 


atantmople to bid them depart from the duchy, These two 
ciroumstances determined Alfonso to conclude a truce with. the 
Bailu (Filippo Belegno), April 5,1331, on condition that he-was 
to. remain in possession of Karystos. The term of the truce 
was fixeil at two years, commencing May 1, 1391, and the two 
triarchs were included. The triarchs had no doubt soon ex- 
periénced that war under the conditions of the case was very 
disadvantageous, and that an alliance with an ally of the Turks 
was not in every respect desirable. Alfonso pledged himeelf to 
give up his alliance with the infidels, to build no forts in Euboia, 
and to pay the Venetians 5,000 hyperpers for the damages they 
had suffered singe the war began in 1527. It was arranged 
thint corn-growers in Alfonso’s Eubsian possessions might. bring 
it in safety to Negroponte for sale. In 1399 this treaty was 
renewed, and again in 1335, the Republic preferring these 
mimor trenties to a peace of n long term, which Fredorick of 
Sicily wished to bring about. In 1593, Alfonso consented to 
surrender a portion of Tommaso's property to Agnese, in whuse 
favour the Assizes of Mores had decided, 

There were two places in the island which Venice was 
especially anxious to secure for herself—Oreos, the chief town 

' Compare G. Villani, 2. 150: * Etiam 


din | detti Torchi con lore legal 
Amal coIrrond Per Mare « Prego © 
robarane: pli feels dell’ Arcipelago. , . 
E poi omithruamente ogni anno fecione 
loro armate quande di 00 6 di Bad 
legni tra gresel » aoltill @# eorreruno 
tutte Viseln d'Arcipelngo rubandote 
ecoommmamlals @ meanandone Ho hine- 
tilnl « femine per isehinv] « molt 
ancora no fecero tributarii,” 


'.G, Villani, 2 1, notices this 
expedition. At the end of Atgust, 
193), *i) doce d'Atene, ciod conte di 
Breas, al parti di Girenditio « pam 
in Kontanis,’ with 600 French cavalry 
eit 500 Toscan infantry, In open 
battle he would have regained hiv lant, 
bot ‘quelli delin compagnia marstre 
Yolmeute ai tonnero alla gmantia dalle 
fortezze ¢ non vollenguseire oe hattaglia"; 
eo that the expedition came to nimght, 
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in northern Eaboia, and Karystos, the most important place in 
southern Euboin. She made further attempts in 1382 and 
1588 to acquire these places; Pietro dalle Carceri would not 
concede Oreos, and Alfonso was determined on retaining 
Karystos, At the end of 1334 she gained possession of 
Larmena, and placed in tt Giovanni Dandolo as custellan. 

_ The treaties of the Catalans did not bind the infidela In 
May and June 1332, 380 Turkish ships plundered Negroponte 
and the archipelago! Pietro Zenv, the Builo, was obliged to 
pay tribute to save the imhabitanta of the island from 
extermination. | 

In the meantime in the west Marino Sanudo and others were 
preaching o combination of Christians agninst the Turkish 
infidels. 

§ 44. Increase of Venetian injluence in 2uboie—Troubles 
with the Catalans of Attika were now over. They began 
t turn respectable and make common cause against the 
Turks, wlio inflicted as much injury upon them as upon the 

Alfonso Fadrique dial in 1538. In the same year the 
Venetian senate commanded that the walls of Negroponte 
should be raised higher and the expense defrayed by a tax of 
5 per cent. on all wares imported. The measures which the 
Repablic was obliged to take for protection agamet the Turks 


These misfortune: are mentioned 
hy two Ttalian cotitemporaries, G. Vil- 
lani and Le Monaliteschi, The latter 
writes (Muratori, R.FLL, sil. p. 54); 
‘Nel dette anno [1922] li Torchi mes- 
ero al Mare 280 navi © wularono a 
Cutestantinepnl| iis Vhaceeasaide del 
Great; ma fu ajutato |"Tnrperators da’ 
Venetian! @ Genovesl j occ) eeomo la 
gruride itupress 6 feewry gran guatagnd, 
che pighiorano pitt di mille rect, froero 
teilveiar} H Negroperitert.’ Villani (©. 
224) anya that ln May-ond June 1382 
the Torks manned 320 vessels with 
nore than 40,000 men and atteeked 
Constantinople. Derleting from this 
imiipris, os the emperor wae strongly 
wupperted, they ' (uuetanme pit isole 
WT Arcipelago © mensroune in mervagzio 

pli di 10 mila Grecd « qeelihdi Negro. 


pamte per pare dl Loe ol fee tribe 
tor], onde venue in Ponente grode 
elamore al Papa eal fe di Promia @ ob 
alire Signori di Christian! ; per la qual 
com wording per loro che Vaomo ap- 
preeq ef facesen armata sop Turchi 
6 ees) al fore.” 

* The impreasion made by the Cate 
anrvived to the premmnt ilay in’ a 
proverb, aid efre of Karakara: th 
adores (EL Stumatioles, of Kerckdros 
de tf "Avereay, 1560, quoted hy Rubi 
y Linch, op, eft.) Similarly in Throne, 
the ache of many Catalan cronliies, « 
crm: came info sev, § deilegro raw 
Korakdrer ofp: oe. In Akarianin 
the name Catalan fh the equivalent 
of # brutal vilinim. 
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helped to consolidate and extend its power in the island. The 
chief object of taxation is the protection of the community, 
and conversely the protecting power has na claim to the right 
of taxation; Venice looked now on the whole island as 
taxahle, | 

It hod been a subject of complaint that criminals in Negro- 
ponte found shelter in the territories of the triarchs: It was 
now ordained that for such the triarchs must be responsible to 
the Bailo, who should decide criminal eases every Friday. Tle 
triarchs were made aware of this on Sept, 8, 1338, and informed 
that all pursons banished by the Ballo were banishel from the 
tarritery between the rivers Lilantus (Lélantos) and Argaleos (a 
river to the north of Chalkis) This territory was in the central 
Third, which belonged to Pietro dalle Carceri, and as he did not 
approve of this obligation, which he could not however resist, he 
resorted to the plan of selling central Enboia to the Duke of 
Naxos, But the Duke of Naxoa waa too powerful to be an 
aceeptable tnarch in the eyes of Venice, and the Bailo succeaded 
in hindering the proposed transaction. The affair shows how 
tha power of Venice had increased aml that of the trinrelia 
limimshed during the preceding fifteen years. The Bailj had 
still their eyes on Rarystos, which they had so often attempted 
in vain to obtain; it was now in the possession of Alfonse's gon, 
Bonifacio Fadrique. In 1339 the castellan offered for a certain 
sunt to give it up to Venice, but the Bailo uniortunately had 
not the requisite money to hand. 

In order to strengthen Venetian influence among the in- 
habitants, Venetian citizenship was bestawed on many in 
dividuals: The Jows who used to pay taxes to the amount. of 
100 byperpers to the Lombards were transferred to the juris- 
diction of Venice, and payed 200 hyperpers 

In the year 1340 (December) the chief element of opposition 
to the Venetian domination was removed by the death of Piotro 
dalle Carcer, After him the triarchs were never recalcitmnl « 
the footing of the Republic waa securely established, and the 
sumerminty of the Princes of Achaia was a thing forgotten, 

The history of the Venetians in Euboia is » good example of 
the manner in which the efficient protector becomes the ruler. 
[t waa the three wars, (1) with the Greeka, (2) with the Catalans, 
($) with the Catalans and Turks: that contribute) more than 
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etro dalle Carces "lope hn Bai | 
a Lr caetiele was less powerful than Guglielmo da Verona, 
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eh AN INSCRIPTION FEOM BOKAE 


AN INSORIPTION FROM BOERAE 





me of the Rev. H. J. Bidder, wa are enabled to 
publish the flowing Inscription, obtained by hint fram Boi, the 
modern Nedipolis, in Laconin; On a alab of white marble: size 
Nin. x Thin. = | im, hoight of letters} in. The slab in troken 


away at the top and right side; more linet may be lost above; it 
id also broken across, 


HARCCOO 
HNAKENT APT lencis rTct 
WCCEAR CHEA fovtirc PeAE OCC TE DS 3 
t tones FIAT O NI PENR eM ALSONN 
et KaHN AIHK AD PPEN AC HAENOO 
oTke ms iCYE YY CAITOTTPOCOTAY Abtron 
KY TRPIAINH-? TTOAGNABANATOY<C & 
HK AP ABHN ALIHCITAPEAPON 6 EALENHSG 
|] APTEALI TOC} PA AHE TO XO $0 PoYrAoxiHc 
WANTS IHCAYPETH CK | REOCEINEKE 
RAVI NY THE €PATHC KAl Orenoc AHrhe 
oTON/K AAT ON TECE NoOorkorcoyte 
| IN OTTA GH BA Pri) NTT H COYCINTé Net 
wl CHNAPETHN TE NTE PAC Ao + PocrNHA Ten 
| €lAOCTEHTAGEONA PEC Ko CAKNY TH: 


The forms of the lelters are somewhat inconsistent : thus wa 
find > 6,A 1.11, P twice, 1. 15, beside the more characteristic 
forma, In L 14, the fifth letter wns first inscribed as N. by a mire 
inadvertence, and then corrected. 

Before the inscription way eut, faintly seratehed lines were raled. 
to keep the letters in oven rows. 


The date, from the forma of the letters, seenis the second oF 
third century of our era, 








he bos fyoict ipatas iene ypery) Al bpolirp, 
‘pya O 'AGwwoiy mat dparas she vida. 
ob Kay Tee dinkraero spos OFA yuror [xetorar 
Kerpule vgomiAor déarirevs pil elferew, 
Haak “ADywaigs sipipor Binary Hd ye nips 
10 Aprepiret nadie tofopapow raed 
Fayrooys dperys wil cldcor tren w thyvor 
gps aletiyrmecspiey mies joel a 
vii p’ duarov KAaiovres, & ocxow otro] O Saeres, 
aivewathy Saxprvewr sAyrourw yerer| as, 
15 oy dperyy red 2 Ipya rangpootryy re x ooteres 
cles re ipyadicay, "Aperxove «Arti. 
The name “Apérseven (= Blanding, Pape) occurs in a Boeotinn 
inscription, (0. 1626. The wish to introduce it as near the end 
‘aa possible seoma the cause of the lameness of the last pentameter : 
and that before it is made equally bad, perhaps by way of pre 
paration. 








E. A. Ganpxxn, | 
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NOTES ON A TOUR IN ASIA MINOR. 


Ty the summer of 1884 I was permitted to accompany Pro- 
fessor Rameay' on bis journey in Asia Minor, assisted by the 
Senate of the University of Cambridge with a grant from the 
Worts Fowl To my great regret, however, a fever compelled 
me to return home after spending only two months it the 
country, during which time I had been a noviee in the various 
arts required for scientific travel. Hence, therefore, so far us 
toy personal share in the expedition is concerned, the results 
obtained are limited both in number and in value. Such as 
they are, they are embodied in the following pages, and in the 
necompanying map; T have also introduced matter, as will ba 
sean hy the references, of which the credit belongs entirely to 
Professor Ramsay. 

It will be seen from a study of the map, that our route 
during the part of the journey to be discussed in these pages, 
lay in the upper valley of the Macander, with its tributary the 
Karasu (Morsynus); in the wpper valley of the Gereniy Tchai 
(Indus); in the valleys of the Gebren Tchai and of the Tetanoz 
Tehai, and in the district west of the Lake of Buldur. As 
regaris the political divisions, it lay in the border lands of 
Caria, Phrygia, and Pisidia. The whole journey occupied about 
five weeks, os we left the milway at Kuyujak on May 28, and 
rejomed it near Deniali on July 6.* 


4 To avoid the necasaty of constantly 
quotmg the name of Professor Ramey, 
T coust «2 ths outee! makes « general 
acknowledgment of my obligations to 
bin for much haip teceired. | must 
L. Hicks for hia Kindness in reading 


Hieht sheets, ancl making valuable 
* Bome account of the roate followed, 
with dates, will be found in the Camm- 
bridge University Reporter, May 5, 1885, 
in the form ofa latter to the Vina- 
Chanottlor of the Unlrersity. 
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Different parts of the district had already heen visited by 
‘various travellers, some of whom carefully worked out their 
routes. But no rigid survey has ever been made, and great 
toacouracy of detail must necessarily therefore prevail in the 
ma And until a scientific triangulation shall have been 
aiae by skilled observers, of which event there seems to be no 
near prospect, recourse must be had to the rougher methods of 
map-making, anil a certain value attaches to each observer's 
results, erroneous though they may be. In the absence of 
‘ahsolute knowledge, the result is inevitably a compromise based 
upon the various and sometimes apparently conflicting pieces 
of evidence available, each of which is in itself imperfect. 

The materials which I have attempted to combine in the _ 
construction of the present map are as follows :— 


(1) sletronomical positions. 


(a) Latitude—I have a few observations, taken with a -inch 
aextant and artificial horizon kindly lent me bythe Geographical 
Society. The only other observation that I have used im the 
construction of the map, is that of Hamilton for Denisli, ss I ~ 
was then unaware where Wrontchenko's reaults could be found, 
aud I know of no other observations within the ares in question, 
with the exception of an untrustworthy observation by Fellows 
at Aphrodisias* and those quoted below, for Buldur. 

tT. F, de Schubert, epee! dee Tre lar Decouvertos Grey, der quienes Euro- 


mur deronciaiques of (Faddelgues, ke, 3 penne, ih op. OL, 
*. Vivien de Saint Martin, Ait, 
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(b} Lengifivle—In placing the lines of longitude I have 
assumed as an arbitrary initial pomt the position of Karayuk- 
bazar as given hy Wrontchenko, and have not used any other 
astronomical observation, 

(2) Measuremants of Distance by Time—It 1s obvious. that 
this method of measurement is only approximately accurate, if 
the roads ure of varymg degrees of straightness, as is usually 
the case in a rough country, and if the horse varies his pace. 

(3) Prismatic Compass Oleereations—Apart from the risk of 
local variations in the amount of deviation, it is very difficult 
even fur a practiced observer accurately to fix points on either 
side of his course, if there is uncertainty us to the lengths of 
the base lines, and any error tends continually to increase, In 
constructing the map, I have assumed a uniform doviation of 
6° W. In two instances in this map, 6 region has been mapped 
in from observations taken at the two ends of a base, estimated 
with some care, though not measured. The cases are (a) in the 
neighbourhood of Kizil-Hissar, (6) between Tefeny and Sazak. 

(4) Other Sourecz —The Maeander and ity villages are inserted 
from ‘a railway survey, a copy of which is in the possession of 
Mr. Ramsay.. The villages immediately north of Karmyuk-bazar 
are entered from Mr, Ramsay's map. 








Considering the charncter of the materials, it will readily be 
sean that the resuits obtained can only be approximate, and 
that it is therefore likely that discrepancies should appear in 
the results of two observers passing over nearly the same ground. 
That being the case, I ought expressly to assume sole reaponsi- 
bility for the map az here given, since, in certain details, it 
does not exactly agree with Mr. Ramsay's results, and forther 
observations are required to ascertain the truth. I append in a 
note! references to the best maps published for studying the 
general lie of the ground in this region. 


11. Kiepert, Karte von Kleinmiden  illustrnting Tochihateehels  rontos, 
und Tiirkisch Armenion (1849), with Perthes® Mitteilungen, Arganrenygsie/t 
ertrected slitet for Lyla and Mivilis, 20, 1807. 4 Eiepert, Prag, Merssh- 
(Menwir dber die Conaruction der borte file Reiewrcule in sildwesilichen Klein- 
Kisinnsiens, redigitt vou Dir. Ho Kivpert, weem, F574; Mowsteber, fd. Adan, 
Terlin, 18R4, taf. ip), 2 Edepert, od Jew on Bertin, ESTG 5. Klepert, 
Poul Jowhriftew und Finf Siddie in = Lybiay Wien, 1554. 

Kisinasien, 1545, 3. Riepert's map 
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The observations for altitude were made with an aneroid and 
two hoiling-potnt thermometers, lent me hy the Geographical 
Society, and all corrected at Kew, The altitudes thus calculated | 
cannot of course claim to be as precise as they appear with 
respect to the sea, though fairly true with respect to the neigh- 
bouring heights, On returning, however, to the sea-level after 
about five weeks, and after having ascended 6,000 feet, the 
discrepancy between the real and calculated height waa only 
about fiity feet. The resulta are also antiafactory, when they 
can be compared with other observations ‘Thus Spratt, and 
Forbes! give the altitude of Istanoz as 3,50 feet, whilst I 
make it $522 feot; Tschihatscheff¥* makes the altitude of the 
Kestel-G6l 2,608 Paris feet = 2,656 English feet, whilst I obtain 
2813 feet. 

The chief topographical results of our expedition have been 
already published by Professor Ramsay,’ who has made his own 
the study of Hierocles and the Byzantine lists considwred in 
relation to the actual topography of the district, 

The following tables contain the names of the sites established 
within the area of the map. The first table contains the names 
of towns that had been already determined or plavsibly con- 
jectured before our expedition, with references to the evidence 
on which the identification is based. The seeond table gives 
the sites ascertained by inscriptions found on the spot; and the 
third table gives certain conjectures, based upon other angu- 
ments, which have been published by Profezaor Ramsay. 

Y Troms ta Leta, vol Lp, 2d. * dthencewm, Dhee. 20, 27, 1884, 


* Hittor, rdbunds con dvien, ix. i. Mitdirilungen des arch, Fuat, in Athen, 
p OFS, x. yh O86. 
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The following conjectures have been offered by Mr. Ramee 
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PART L—TOPOGEAPHICAL NOTES AND INSCRIPTIONS, 


ATTUDA. 


In the year 170) Dr. W; Sherard, at that time British cons 
at Smyrna, visited A phrodisias? accompnnied by the physician 
Picenini. Thence they crossed over the shoulder of the Baba 
Dagh, and returned to the valley of the Maenuder. At a 
distance of ‘four short hours’ from Aphrodlisias they arrived 


ata village whose name they 


4 dthenaeum, Deo, 30, 14. 

1 MithellyesrsdeearcA, Jnat. rp $43. 

* Tohoukd fike to take thin oppor. 
tunity of calling ulfention to w fact 
which hee not lew toticed, ao fir os 
T ain aware, Tf it bina mot been de- 
atroyed by “Turks or other hurharians, 
there isan claborste piece of actl ptire 
at Aptiredising, which moma to belong 
tw the P mi mibool, “In the 
‘walls of the ety, towards ihe south- 
vellefs, which setm to have leony port 


give as ‘Ipsili-Hissar’ Here 


of a friewo; they ara moatly Cupide or 
winged pereans, encountering the gianta 
with «pears, bows, and arrows; tha 
latter are represented Imlow with two 
serpents instead of foot, mrning op 
like the tnile of Tritana At one end 
Jupiter ty a small figure has one onier 
hile fot, armel fe livelling his thoodor 
St another: a petuon near is drawing.» 
bow at them, snd there is a trophy 
huar Jupiter."—Pocecko, (teervations 
on dein Minor (1745), p. 70, 
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they copied certain. inscriptions (CLG, 3950-3952) assigned 
indeed by Sherard to Aphrodisias, but more nightly liy Picenini 
to the so-called Ipsili-Hissar (CL2.(7, 3940), 

One of the inscriptions in question (No, $950) contains 
a part of a name restored by Boeckh, ‘A}rrovéda)y anil 
hence Attuda has been placed at Tpsili-Hissar, Mr, Rameny’s 
inquiries of the natives failed to discover any place of that 
tome, but it is certain, from Chandlor's account, that wo fol- 
lowed the same route across the shoulder of the mountam ns 
did Sherard, and that the place deseribed by him as Ipsili- 
Hissar is n village now known as Assar, which we reached 
in about four and a half hours, We failed, unfortunately, to 
discover the tmportant inscription above quoted, but we found 
in this village another of the inscriptions assigned by Pirenini 
to tho village of Ipeili-Hissar, thus confirming the inference, 
based upon Chandler's account, that Ipsili-Hissar is identical 
with Assar. 

This inscription, a decree in honour of the boy athlete Neikias, 
has been published (0.2.@. $952) from an excessively incor- 
rect copy by “Shemnl. Le Bas (pt. v. No, 742-744) ani 
Bailie (of. CLLG. add, p, 1105) have furnished more correct 
copies of this inscription, which apparently are derived from an 
identical source, Bailie’s version having been touched up by 
himself. 

‘The inseription, as we saw it, appeared to be complote, having 
& twargin of four inches at the bottom, and consisted of the 
sume twenty-five lines that had been copied by Sherard; nor 
wes there anything further to be found in the village. On 
the copy, however, given to Bailie and Le Bas there is on 
addition of several lines, chiefly made up from data furnished 
by the first part of tho inscription. This fragment is certainly 
not inscribed on the stone in question, and if it comea from 
Asser, it must have been arbitrarily connected with the chief 
inscription, The copy given by Le Bas is nenrly correct, and 
I will therefore only give differences of reading. 
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oe Le Bas. W. AL BR. and A. EL &. 
2. TONEYTEFON . TON TONE¥TEFONOTON 
6. APXAZK- APXAZ . k- 
8. EKTET| EXTETE 
o. NEIKHEAI NEIKHEAN 
11. TON . TAN 
13. TAK \TAK- 
14. ANAPIANTEIATIAIAS  ANAPLANTEIATIAIAQY 
15 (14). TAAHN MOAHN . 


Tn line 13, the @rasnre of 12 tn. is deliberate, In line 14 » ja 
Written in the middle of o, 

Line 14, ANAPIANTEIA is certainly the true reading as 
given by Le Bas, though Sherard reals ANAPI,ANTAIA, 
which Boeckh emends to AAPILANEIA, as does Bailie, 
These games therefore were not beld im honour of Hadrian, 
but were probably established by the agonothetes Andreas, and 
named in his honour, Cf. Le Bas, V. 1233 (CL 4380m, 
addenda, p. 1169) "Ayaroferoivros . .... Edapértov rampyyp- 
éwc € [ayavew] Edaperreiwr te adrés cvvectijcaro «7.4. 


Toe Rrvex Caps. 

At a distance of about six miles (one hour, fifty minutes) 
from Denisli, and in » direction from it of about enst-south-—<aat, 
there is a remarkable ustural phenomenon which hos already 
attracted the notice of travellors, and has been discussed by 
Arundell* 

The row) from Kizil-Hissar to Denisli traverses a narmw 
pess between Khonas Dagh on the east, and the eastern spurs 
of Baba Dagh on the west. Tita pnss is alsy traversed by a 
stream of some size, the Tchukur Tchni (see Kiepert's map), 
which drains a emall deep valley, sliut in on all sides by monn- 
tains, On entering the pass irom the south, the stream is at 
first on a lavel with the rowd, But, as commonly occurs in 
Asin Minor, the stream has made a deep gorge for itself 
in the narrow part of the pass, whilst the road skirts the side 

C8 Renany, Seerea! of Zollewce ' fies, inva Minor, vol, ii. p. 
Studion, tv. $. BB. 159, if 


a ee ee a . 
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of the hill anil descends more gradually into the plain. Hence, 
towards the northern end of the pass, the road is some 204) feet 
above the river bed. At this point the pass becomes somewhat 
broader, so aa to fort) « amall green valley. Here, at a point 
| slightly to the west of the road, « copious supply of water springs 











into « pool forming « charming natural bath; and thence flows : 
_ wader the road which crosses this stream by a bridge, and 

onwands towards the mainstream, After flowing thus for a few 

hundred yards the stream disappears in the ground, and makes 

ite way by « subterranean passage to the main river, It is ; 

heant flowing from the mde of the deep gorge and falling down 

to the bed of the river, 

Arundel! recognises (p. 174) that there are two noteworthy 
instances of a river ilisappearing in this neighbourhood, There 
ia the disappearance of the Lyéeus at Coleseae, which is described 
by Herodotus, and which kins probably been identified by 
Harnilton,* though Arwndell himself failed to find it, and there 
is the disappearance of the Cadmus mentioned by Strabo 
(mi $8, p. 57S): “Tordpwecra: 82 rie woke doos Katyog €F 
ot cal o Aveog pei, xai GAkos djsonwpog tai dpe. +d dow Be 
obros tord vis fuels, elt’ dvaxtbag fouvérecer aig said toi¢ 
DrAoe woraysis etd It is possible indeed to make obros 

refer to 4 Adeos, regayding the mention of the Cadmus os 
inserted parenthetically, and so (6 make Strabo refer to the 
same disappearance as Herodotus. But seeing that the dis- 
appearance actually takes place at) Kara Gol as well as on the 
Lycus, we are justified in understanding Strabo's text in the 
natoral manner, It-has been shown® that Mount Cadmus must 
ba identified with Khonus Dagh rather than with Baba Dagh, 
which ia Salbakos. Two streams flow from Khonas Dayh, one 
of which, the Tehoruk Su, drains its north and north-east sides, 
and the other, the Tolinkor Tehai or Gienk Bounar Sn of 
Hamilton, drains the west side, The Tchoruk Su is undoubtedly 
the Lyous, and henee the River Cadmus muat he the only other 
important stream flowing from the mountain, namely the Tchukur 
‘Tehai, or Gieuk Bounar Su, for the Bonar Bashi Su is not of 
any great length, This is the view of Arindell, though his 
account of this river ig not quite necurate, and of Hamilton 


1 vil chap, 30, 2 Hirechfeld, Mosutaher, alee bool. 
* dria Minar, i. p. SLL ate Berfin, TE7P, pe 325. 
E.—VOL. VL 9 
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(i. p. 158), though he does not recognise that the Cadmus 
disappears, 
KRAnayUR-Bazan (THemisontun 1). 
No, 2.—Milestone, built into a fountain, outside the village. 


Diameter of column, 21 in. 


W, MLE, 
A. HS. 
Oic OIC HAAUWIN 
AYTOKPATOPCIN 
SIOKAHTIANWIE AI 


KAI AA AAIANWICERB 
5 KAIKWCTANTIUW 
KAIMAZIAALANUW 
ETTIp'd’KECAPCIN 
ka A 
Tots [ooeatdar los qua 
aiToxpatopow 
AtonAnriarp Kai | 
wat Mlaf:|pcava Se8(aorors), 
5 wat Keorarrice 
wend MaFiusaren 
éxib(avertaros) Kécapew, 
yd(Qua) 


No. 4.—Rectangular basis, in the graveyard, about 3 ft high. 
On side to left of main inscription, Hermes, with wings, On 
side to night, a female head, perhups Hera. In centre of front 
side, bust of Zeus, with chlamys over left shoulder and sceptre, 


WM. R, 
A. H, 8, 
ATTOKOITE = M-:- KAA 
TOYPNIOYAOrTOY 
NATPOQNOCIAIOY 
Bust of Zeus 











a —___ 5 
i 


= *~ 
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M* KAATIOYPNIOL 

5 EMTIMIKOCMICON 
THTONTEPIAAALCTS 
TOMONAIMEFICTO 


“Arro coir: M. Kaa- 
mwovpriov Adyyov 
wuTparrag idfov 
M. Kadwoupmas 
5 ‘Eviveixos picfw- 

THY Tow repl "Ahaorol 
rorwy Adi Meyiary. 

Cf. Collignon, Bull. de Corr. hell. i. p. 178. 


M. Callignon does not attenmpt 1-3, Line 6, TEPIAAALTON, 
* Lides. 

The name of M- Calpurnius Epincikos appears on an in- 
scription at Karamanli, Bull) ade Corr. hell, ii, p. 268. 


Anuos Teppcvodewn. 


Opposite the spot marked in the maps as Kizilkaya-bazar, a 
place altogether deserted except on market days, is the village 
of Kizil-agatch, The village stands near the mouth of a emall 
valley, or rather of an arm of the plain, which penetrates a 
short distance into the group of hills upon the south side of 
the Lake of Kestel. 

At a little distance up this valley, there are intereating remains 
of a rock-cut shrine, proved by its inscriptions to have been 

cated to Apollo, A terrace has bean cut into the rock some 
twenty feet above the level of the plain, and in front of this 
terrace of rock there seems to have been an additional leval 
space made up with soil, and bounded by a perpendicular 
wall. For though the earth has now fallen forwards mto the 
plain, and there is now no difficulty in approaching from the 
front, the original mode of appreach appears to linve been by a 
passage in the rocks, and a small staircase. This passnge is at 
the south-west rock of the shrine. At the north-west angle 
there ia a rock of a peculiar natural shape, which perhaps 
reminded the Perminodeis of the Omphalys of Apollo at Delphi, 

qg 2 

















and gveated the constriction of the shrine Tn this 
cimphaloe-like stone there are a few «mall niches cut, whilst 
there are other niches in the tanin or east wall. The niches 
were emipty, and no tree remains of the figures presumably 
once placed in them. But the following inscriptions still remain, 
being cut in the rock itself:— 


) oe 





No. 5.—A panel in the rock-shrine of Kizil-agatch. 
AL HLS. / 
MAI; Ac ‘'YITE . 
ViOlwnIOYG! N “OY 
ATTOAAUNINEP? | 
ACWNETIHK OW . 
5 XHN 
Ma «jail | 
vlou 
"Addon Tepylere- 
bday dorpwdge : 
5 ety. 
No. 0.—Rudely seratelied on rick, 
ET?TPO "E(aré) rpo- 
10C €YXHN or lox evyny 
ATIOAAW "Awé nail vt, 
No. 7.—On northern «ile. 
APTN xy 
EYXHN ewnyay 
No, 8.—On northern side, i 
ae, ES Poe W. M. R. 
MAPKOCTIBE Madpeor TiPi pids 
Pioc ANTW "Avraipios "lowheve 
NIOCICINAE eye. 
YCEYXHN 


Ct. Mitth , des arch. Inet. in Athen, x, P. 40, for 
"Louwoevs, a nitive of This or Istanoz, 





——— ” ™ 
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No. 9. 


TIKAPOYE@NATOAAGNINEP MINO 
AESNEYXHN 








Ti(Bépiog) KA(avévoy) "Poterww “ArrodXeove Thepptesro- 

In the list of Hierocles (680, 3) an entry occurs énpou 
Merbenéo{r), It las been shown by Mr. Ramsay’ that these 
inseriptions, and the position that the Mendenets occupy in the 
list of Hierocles, plainly justify the correction of the text to 
éyjpou Ueppevocéeow, and at the same time satablish the ancient 
name of this site. 


BerrekeET—Kwouy Moarpemr, 


No. 10.—Rude figure in high relief: stone 4 ft, 6 in. high, 
with inéeription at.side, Figure that of Herakles, nude; head 
lost ; lion’s skin and club in left hand, patera in right hand. 


A. B.S, 
W.. AL EK, 
HPAKAHC 1 "Hpaxdije 
KWIMHCMOATPE caine Mourpé- 
WIN AIAETTIME wy" Gia ewipe- 
AHTUWINMANOY Anror Marav 
5 TATA 5 Tare, 
KAIATTAAOY xa Arrakov 
ATIOAAUWINIOY ‘Awodeniow 
KAITPOIAOCAPNE |C... wai Tp():ox 'Apvil| os 
TOYTYACWwC rou Tudtos 
10 HPFACETO we € 10 spyaeero. 


Line 16) qpyacero, of. No. 47, line 4, derparetcero. | 
Tho existence of this village of the Moatreis is only recorded 
in this inseription. In the lists of Hierocies there 1s no name 


1 Athena, Dec. 20, 1981; Wit =. op. 
theifungra dew arck. fnat im tfc. 
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in which the true title of the place can be lurking concealed. | 
The town can never have been of much importance—for it is 
high up amongst the spurs jutting out on the western side of 
the Kestel range, where I came upon it without previous 
warning, 

At the «ame time the existing remains are not altogether 
inconsiderable. The adjacent ‘Turkish graveyard contains «a 
large number of architectural fragments, and there are also still 
im mty the four lower courses of a hervon or some such building, 
whoss dimensions were 26 ft. 5 im, x 82 ft. 





Dowar. 
No, 1]—Stelé in contre of village. 


AYTOKPATOPCIKAICAPE) 
PAIWAYP “OYAAEPIWAIOK AH 
TIANWEYCEBIEYTYXICE 
BACT “KAIMAPKWAYPHAIW ¢ 
§ OYAA “MA=IMIANWEYCEBE! 
EYTYXEICEBACTW -KAI 
PAABIWOYAAEPIWKWCTIANTIW 
KAIFAA IWKWCTANTIW 
EMI DANECTATOICKAICAPCI 
1 HAANTIPACATAAACCIWN 
TIOAIE 


Adrroparopat Kaleaps; 
Pale Adp. ObaXepign Atoxday- 
vitog Edoe Si Bireyt Ze 
Bacsy, xai Mapem “Avante 

5 OfeaMenin) Mafliuare Eioefei 
Edvvyel SeSdory, «al 
Prasin Ovarepire Keoraprin 
wai Tad[ep|ip Reorarrin 
tripaperraroe Kalmapas 

10  Aarrpa Teyahero( diay : 

woAtr. 
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The stone is a large one, ond it ie not likely that it has 
travelled fir from its original position. Hence follows the 
natural inference, that the territory of Sagalassus extended 
along the south side of the Lake of Buldur, and this ts proved 
by o boundary-stone found by Mr. Ramsay in the harying- 
ground of Duwar—dpoPérjaan ra pee ev beEeg cleat Sayadac- 
oter Ta 6 ey dpurtepa «zd. (Atheneum, Dee. 2), 1884; Fpl, 
Epigraphien, v. 1355 ; American Journal of Archaeology, vol, ii). 


Vantsanr (TAKINA). 


No, 12—Stone built Into the village fountain. 


PS atrielble ees wera tL RAL oie eee am ate AOR eae 8 .»« IGYAIA 
MONHCTUJNMECICTUINEAIAT...1..--- IWINAYTOKPATOSO PWN 
°! 9,00 chore Be BEGG » ee CEOVHPO voncece eet meee ee iMAYPANT 
MAINE TNOY sok ace lee cece ee ee ee AKAICH .. 24 - ee anes 
3 NEACHPACIOYAIAC [Here follows a long 
erasure of about seventy letters] KAITOY 


4 CYNTIANTOCOIKOYTUWNCERACTUWNKAIIEPACCYNKAHTOYRAI 
AHMOYTOYPWMAIWNETIIANGYTITATOYTOYAAMTIPOTATOY 
5 TAPIOYTITIANOY: THTAYKYTATHTIATPIAITWTAKINEWNAH 
MUUIMETATIACACAPXACTEKAIAECITOYPFIACKAIATATIONTIOY 
G  TIPECREIACACHNYCENETIIOCOYKOMMOAOYTPYQUWN 
ATTOAAWUINI AOYYTIOCX OMENOCATIOTIPOIKOCIAAOCOYTA 
7 TPOCIAIAC'PWAOCKAITIPOCQIAOTEIMHCAMENOCMETA 
THCFYNAIKOCAMMACAAOYKAIECICTONBACIAWTHC 
8 [OYFATPOCA... QNAOTONETITOQKAIAYTACAIABIOY 
METEXEINEK TEAECTOBAAANEIONTTAPEAQKEN | 


Trip cwrmp)ias xal [retens «lal [olor iow Bcaporne rar peylorow 
Kai d[perarjrjan abroxparopow at 

~ Novelov Zerriuiov] Leovpo[v wai] M. Adip,"Awraveivou — [wal 

9 Néac"Hoas ‘Tovddas [kal I. Serriplou Tera. . - - ] eat rob 

4 ederwasros oleov ray LeBacrar xal iepas cupedrrov «al 6ijpov Tol 

"Popaler dw dvdurarov tov Laporrporarat ; 
5 Taptov Tersdvow 7 ~uevraty ratpié: To Taxdow Sham pera 
mdcae dpyds re xal Nerrovpyias wal Suvwrovriou[s 
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6 xpecAelar dg jwucey Gri Geo Kopyddov, Tptday ' Asa \an(Sov 
inroryoueroy dat qpoueog ‘lados Pu-ya- 


T Tpas idiag npwliijos, «al wporpidoreranodperoy peta Tis quRALKOT 
"Appas Acov wal cig tov Bawihornps . 

8 [@uyatpos aftirjaw haly)or, eri te wai atvas dia Blow peréyerr, 
derekéo(as) 70 Aakaveioy rapchwxe']. 


This inscription, which must have been copied very hastily 
by Arundell [.4sia Minor, 1. 117] waa first published by him 
as restored, and translated by Colonel Leake [loe_ cit. p, 115, 
CLG. 39561), Bailie’s copy, CLG. add, p, 1106, Le Bas Y. 
No, 1700, is not an independent copy, but Argniell's version, 
slightly improved; it is given an affected appearmnce of 
originality by the ase of uncials. 

A very faulty but independent copy is given by Mr. E. J, 
Davis,' who makes a correct division of the lines, Line 4, 
Leake, rar Popaiwr; Davis, TOYPSMAISN - Leake, eri drfe- | 
mivov Aaqurporarov; Davis imserts TOY. Line 6. Leake, 
Tavrov; Davis, TAPIOY; Leake, Aaxivéas; Davie, TAKINEDM. 
Arundel] remarks (p.118):*The name AAKANEON AHMOZE 
occurs in the inacription on the fountain. Fram the form of 
the first letter it might be mistaken for TAKANEON It ia, 
however, undoubtedly TAKINESN, Of Waddington—Le Rag, 
¥. 745, TOTAKINESNAHM®, communicated to Le Has by 
Dethier, the comipanion of Arundell, as the first lino of » long 
inscription copied by Aruniell, Tt can hardly fail to be derived 
from this inseription, thongl not from the first line. Line 7. 
Arundel, 'Applas; Dovis, AMMINE. 

Néa “Hpa "lov\la ie Jolin Domus. Aruniell's copy gave 
"Pepaias instead of "lovddac, which is the true reading (Davia, 
|OYMAZ). Hence the commentators have hesitated betseun 
Ploutilla, wife of Caracalla (Leake and Boéckh, CG 30364) 
and Juba Domna (Boeckh, CLG. add. p. 1100, and Waddington, 
Faates dea Provinces Asiatiques, No, 162). Ta Taxcréeap Siyjarp 
= Tekina. This place docs not appear in Hierooles or the 
Notitiae, Mr, Ramsay? conjectures that it has dropped ont 
from Hierotles, p. G80, 8. 

This inseription in 1872 was 4 ‘cornice over the fountain’ 4 
But since then the fountain has been rebuilt, the inscription 


 Anstolica, ph. = * dthemarem, Der. 20; 1584, * dnatobion, p, Lis, 


i i, a A, le ee 
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‘occupies a different position, and its last line has gone. This is 
given, however, by Davis op above. With the help of 
correction by Mr. Hicks, AOTON for AOTON in the line now 
wanting, the general sense beconies clear; Tryphon, a munifi- 
cent citizen of Takina, had done good service by holding various 
civic offices, and by going as an envoy (ta Rome!) in the time 
of Commodus, Then, when the public bath needed building 
or rebuilding, he undertook the cost of it out of the portion he 
had intended for his daughter Jas, who had died (hpmides), 
Moreover, he made a further genorona contribution, acting in 
concert with his wife Amma, and making a poyment on the 
account of his daughter Basilote, the two ladies making their 
contributions on the condition that they, as well as Tryphon 
(xal-avras), should have the use of the bath for lifo, free of 
charge. Tryphon, on these conditions, completed the BaXaveior, 
and handed it over to the state. 


PART 1L—MISCELLANEOUS INSCRIPTIONS. 

The preceding inscriptions have been grouped together, as 
being of topegraphical interest. Those which follow are of a 
miscellaneous character. 

_ No. 13.—Dede to the north-east of Ali Agha Chiflik. 

Stone 25} x 12 in. 

TOMNHMEION 
ATIOAAODNIOYTOY 
ATIOAATLNIOY 
ZH 
Te parpperow 
‘AwolAwrisy Tai 
“ArroAAwn/ow, 
Zi. 
No, 14—Circular tombetone, by mosque. 
A. HL &. 
W. AL 
AIMOYNANIZATIOA 
ANAOZTIAEYPOY 
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MAMAIKAIXOPAAAH 
TOIEAAEATOIZEAI 
5 MANHAOZSTEKNSSATION 
AS AEIKAITIF SS TIGEN! 
TECYNTPODAI Al CIA 
HMHTHPZ&ssSAMNEI 
AZ XAPIN 
Aipetvavig ‘Aroh- 
Améos TT Xevlou or Theulp)jowt 
Manis xal Xo[p]6ad9 
rots ddeXdaie wal 
5 Muryéos rex “Acrod- 
Awoes «at Tpwricave 
Te cUPTpopy ... 1a 
7 pajrnp tora pvel- 
ay Vapi. 
€.1L.G. 3953m, 
This inscription was copied by Fellows and Schinborn, who 
omitted to uncover the left-hand side of the lines. 
Line 7. Schinborn [APEIA, 


No. 15—Circular basis, beside ontrance to the mosque. 
A, HL 5. 
OAHMOZKAIOINPATMA 


TEYOMEN| ENTAYSAPCM 
OIETIMHEANMISPHNEYTIP 
XPYEQISTEPANSITIMOIE 
a KAIEIKOI 
'O éiypoy wal of wpaypa- 
vevoper| ol drravla “Pop[ai- 
o ¢ripnoay Mi@pny Evf[.......25 
pve oreddrg....:. 0.0... us 
HF wed eieolwe. 
Copied by Falkener, and published by Henzen, dnnaN dell’ 
Jnat, 1852, p. 177, and Waddington—Le Bas V. No. 1218. The 
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tight side of the stone is engaged in a wall, and difficult to sec 
from its position as well as obliterated. My copy adds several 
words to that of Falkeuer. 

Falkener reads | 2, TEYOMENI: |. 4, STEQANQETIM: 
L 5, EIKOL, 

Compare with this stone the inscription of Cibyra (Bull, de 
Corr. Kell. ii. p. 598, No. 5). 

Compare also the inscription of Cibyrn (Uidem, p. 509, No. 6), 
which can be restored with the help of the inscription here 
given. 


RELIEFS REPRESENTING THE feos oat. 


The inscriptions from Tefeny, Nos. 16, 17, were found in 
company with « series of rock-reliefs of a class already well 
known #4 existing in this neighbourhood. 

Having been informed of the existence of ‘written stones” 
whilat at Tefeny, we went somewhat eceptically to look at the 
rocks on the south-east side of the Lill to the weat village. We 
found it covered with a lnrge number of reliefs of this peculiar 
class, The usual type of relief may be described as follows: 
A seated figure on horseback is carved on the rock in low 
relief: He wears a flying cloak, the left hand rests on the 
horse's neck, and the right hand brandiahes a cluh In one 
instance the figure carries an object on his shoulder, hardly 
listinguishable from the effects of weather, and presumably 
a double axe, though to me the group was suggestive of a 
Hermes on a ram, carrying a caduceus. 

The series of Agurea on these rocks may be classe] as 
follows :— 

Specimens, 

(1) The Hermeslike figure just mentioned . = . 1 

(2) Large figure in high relief. The figure is I ft 

© in, high, and the horse i« 1 foot from head 
torte) Seo ee ee ee ce = 1 

(3) Figures of horsemen 9 in. high, the right arm 

extended to the back waving a club, the left 
hand onthe horse'aneck . - - - » + + 5 


Total nomber, . At 
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All ‘the figures are enclosed in shallow niches, which aro 
either square, or with a rounded top, or surmounted by a 
pediment. These reliefs are additional members of a class 
whieh is already numerous, and hwa been discussed and illus- 
trated by M. Collignon, who met with several examples, all of 
them in the immediate neighbourhood" The most important 
group is at Khodja Tssh, a short distance to the south-west 
of Tefeny. The sculptures of Khodja Tash are very similar 
to those of Tofeny* Of the accompanying inscriptions, however, 
only insignificant fragments remain, | 

Thus the title of the god cannot be ascertained from the in- 
scriptions either at Tefeny or at Khodja Tash. 

But No. 18, from Karamanti (Collignon, Bulletin, iv, p. 293), 
a marble seen by Collignon at Tefeny (ibidem), and ~ marble at 
Aidalis (thidem, p. 294) leave little doubt that the anme title of. 
Geos colon must be given to the equestrian figures of Khodja 
Tash and Tefeny. The cog o@far is thus a local god, who, 
na M. Qollignon points out, shares the attributes of Men, of 
Zeus Labrandeus, and of Zeus Masphalatenos, but is not identical 
with any of these deities. 





TEFERY. 


No. 16.—Rock inscription, wpon the rocks to the west of the 
village, attached to one of the beat preserved reliefs of mounted 


horsemen, 
W. M. BR. 
A. FS. 
MENEAAOC MHNIAOS Mevehacs Mividos 
OPODYAA podural & 
EY XEN ebyry. 
ET6YC ér(o)vs 
EOP (ejop’. 


cop’ = 175. Assuming that these inscriptions employ the 
era of Cibyra, the date ia 199 acp, | 
“Opodtiat is a word which I cannot find elsewhere. It 
1 Collignon, Bll, de Gorr. hell, i [v. p. 201. 
p 2667 il, p. 17d; Hi op. 384; Bae; ' Bull. de Corr. hell, iv, pl. ix, 








EE | — 
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seems to mean ‘guardian of boundaries’ used asa title of an 
official ; a word based on the model of ApevodvAak (Ditten- 
berger, No. 343), drdogdaaf (CLG. 3902y), &e. Or perhaps 
the word is opodtAaF, mountain-guand. 

With reference to the reliefs, mide supra. 


No. 17.—Rock inscription on cliffe. 


Engraved on a panel 11 x 9 inches, Remainder of panel 


never engrmyved. : 
W. M. Bt. 
A, T'S. 


ETOYC * BOP | 
/EPSNBYKOIOY y (if any letter should be real 
hee, which is doubtful). 


| 


ee =—_—_—_=___ = 


"Erfojve Bop’ | ora moré probable reading of the inserlption 


‘lépar A Korov 


Bop’ = 172 = 104 a.v., according to the era of Cibyra, 


KARAMANLL 


No. 18.—Stone built into » fountain, outside the village. 
On the lower part is a relief representing a horseman, 
riding towards the right, and carrying a double axe on his 

Stone 1 ft. 10} im. x 11) in. Height of figure 12 in. 

About thteé inches broken away on left [= three letters]. 
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A. H, &. 
OCAECICATTAA | Transcribed and took an 
OYIAPACAMEN | LE pression, 
WZONTICTHKO? 
"  €YXHN ANES 
3 HKEN 
Rehef of | 
Horseman. | 
| 
"Ocaeig "Arrai- 


ow i. €) paciatper- 
ag Sjatowrs [€]rryKoy 
elyhy dvéthywev, 


The inscription is published by Collignon, Full, de Corr, 
hell, 1. p. 172, and the relief, ihidem, iv, pl x. fig 3, Line 1. 


—— 











Collignon, AMAA; Duchesne, APTAA. I have no doubt 


the true reading ia ATTAA, Line 3. Collignon reads fq «@’, 


but suggests és7ycom aaa possible reading. 
The name “Ocaels appears to have been very common in 
this particular region, Ch CLG, 4366w, line 16, "Ocaeis 


"Arrdkov and passim, Compare also No, 28; side A, line 7, 
"Arraday ‘Ocaei. 


TEFENY, 


No. 19.—Large pedestal, standing in a cross-road, in a suburb 


of the village, 


A. H. &. 
AOYACMHNI 


AOCEAIOIYIOIAY 
TOYVENOIHCANMH 
NIAINOCIAWNIOY 
MN HMHCENERAN sic A 
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Kaléovas Mijve- 


bos wal of viol au- 
rou évolyoav Mi)- 
pedi Doordmplow 
pein epecay. 





TEFENY. 


No, 20.—In the yard of the Bey's house. 


A. HL &, 
J, RS. Sterrett, 


AHMHTPIOCAHMHTPIOY 
EAYTWKAITHIYNAIXI suc X 
ZWNETIOHCEN 

Anpiprpios Anuntptov 

daura wal +H yuasyl 

tow eroncer, 

yuvacyl, cf. Sedov and dyXov used indiscriminately in the 
Hei-ja inscription, No. 23. 


TEFENY. 


No. 21.—Steld (six feet high) in front of » house near that 


of Bey. 
A. H.&. 
ENACHrYNHAYTOY *Evas 7 yuen autob 
KAIMO'Y! AIOCKAI cai Muteaior xai 
JEPONOLYIOIAY ‘[epaw of viet at- 
TOYKAIMOYCAIOC rou «ai Moveaios 


Ste ¥, 5 OANY¥IOC AYTOY = 5. 6 avtnfios avrov 
APTEM| TOTIATPL ‘Aprepi oi | re wazpi 
MNIAC XAPIN pelas yap. 


No, 15 (5)—On the lower part of the samo stelé, somewhat 
further round to the right, the same inscription is repeated. 
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Sic ENACHTYNHATOY 
KAIMOYCAIOC KA! 
10 IEPONOIYIOIAY 
TOYRAIMOYCAIOC 
Sic Y. OANY¥IOC AYTOY 
APTEMICI@o T@TMATP! 
MNIAC XAPIN 
“Epag 1) yuwt) a(d}rob 
«al Moweaiog xal 
10 “Tépey of viol ad. 
Tov wal Mouraiog 
o dvinktos abrab 
Aprepicie ra rarpi 
pws Yapuy, 
The name "Evas does not seem to occur elsewhere, except in 
this neighbourhood; cf No, 68. It may perbaps be restored in 
No, 27, and in Bail, de. Corr, hell. ii. p- 603, No. 15, 


No. 22.—Stone built into the wall of a house, in the street 
leading towards Sazale. | 
A. H.'8: 
W, MR, 
cKAIMHNI 
JACONIKATEIA 
ZOCIN 
esas, § tal Mile 
‘Jdoom xai Eid. 
foci. 

Cf. Hull. de Corr, hell. ii, p. 268. The edges of the stone are 
perfect, and it is therefore impossible to restore Eidoflg, as 
Collignon conjectures. 

Het-sa (near Tefeny), 

No, 23.—Square hase, inscribed on all four sides. 

Height, 4 fi 2 in. Breadth, 1 ft, 5 mh, at top, 1 ft 7 in. 
at bottem,. 











. 
a 
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Side 4. 
W, ME 
ArTA6H tneut 
KATPODIMOCITAAIKOYCT! 
MHCETONOXAONEA * 
TAECIOCAICMH  lUnecut 
2? ANECTHCEN 
ETIITIPOATONT OUNMHNIA OCAIC 
NEIKAAOY 
ATTAAQYVOCAEIAYATTHC 
AICTOYOCAEINPOATON 
ETEIMHCENTONOX AON 
#POCACICMHNIAOCOCAEIOY 
AAAPOYOKEPHTEAAOCETI 
MHCENTONOXAONEN 
KAAAIKAHCMHNIAOCMEA 
TWNOCETIMHCENTONO 
15 XAONXC 
COAWNNIKAAOYMENEC 
BEOCETIMHCENTON 
OXAON#N 
TTANCACKACIOYETI 
20 MHCENTONOXAONEKE 
MHNICNEAPKOYAATIOY 
ETIMHCENTONOKAONEN 
MHNICHPAKAEIAOYK AC 
TOPOCETEIMHCETON 
29 OXAON#KE 
ATTAAOCKEMAKOCOIA 
ONYCIOYTOYBPOMIOYE 
TIMHCANTONOKAON ¥ %& 
=—AHNICAICKAAAYOYE 
30) yg MHCECNTONOXAON® NK - 
AHMHCCYMAKOYTOYIOY 
NIOYETEIMHCENTONOKAON 
RS—YVOL. VIL Tk. 


1¢ 








*NMHNICAIC uncut 

PWWNOCETEIMHCENTONOK 
35 ONXKE 

‘Ayads (rixen) 





EX adBiox) Tpdpuios "Tredsnod [én 


pene TOY GyNor # A, 

Tees big My(wdos) 

averTncey 

éxi mpoayarrey Mindag bis 
Newadov, 

*Arridov "Onell. Ab. ‘Arras 

dis tod "Oca: apod(y jar 

ereduycen Tov GyXov 


a 


LU ¥p. “Oeaeig Mipndog ‘Oral 'Ov- 


addpov, o «d“Pryyeddog dri- 
eye Tor éyAow = Vs 
Kahdrcdis. Myjwdos. Met Ad- 
repos. erienrey Tow 3- 

15. yAov ¥ ¢. 

Yoray Nixudov Mevee- 
Geng eripyoer Tov 
éyhow ¥ wr. 

Lavras Klalovov éri- 

20 panoen tor Oydow ¥ Ke. 
Mies Nedprov. Aqmov_ 
eTipiprer Tor OYAor * ¥, 
Mijwes ‘HpaxAciéov Kae- 
Topog evel ance Tow. 

25 Sydow ¥ Ke. 

“Artahos ei Malpjxos oi A[i- 
opvdiow Tad Bpoplow é- 
tinnoray tov deXow Mes. 
Mims big Kadatiow es 

80 +i]unoes row byXov el w. 
Anpijg Zupdeou rob 
viow érelunerey say ep 
% v. Mijvig Be [ie 
pawas erelanaey vow def A 

45 ov # xe. 
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Bile A. 
A. HLS. 
W. M. RR. 
KACIOCAICTOYTIANCAETI 
MHCENTONOXAAONS¥P 
KPATEPOC AYAIOVETIMH 
CENTONOXAON¥P 


f ATIOAACAOTOCMHNIAOC 
MIAAKOCETIMHCENTONOX * N 
AON 
MHNIC TPICMEAICCO 
PFOYETIMHCENTON 
OXAON * O€ ATIOAAQO 
AOTOCAICATIOAAW 
NIOYMIAAAKOCETE! 
MHCENTONOXAON#P 
MHNICATTOAAOAOTOY 
MIAAAKOCKEAYTOCE 
LS TIMHCENTONOXAON#N 
MAPKOCMHNIAOC AIC 
CATAPAAOCETIMHCEN 
TONOXAON ¥ N 
ATTAAOCMENNEOYKIK 
20 KOYETEIMHCENTONOKAON#N 
MENNE AC KIKKOY ETI 
MHCE TON OKAON * N 
APACTAOYET! 
HNIAOC 
25 YETE! 
OOXAON 


Mt 


Kdaios Sig rob Elaroa éri- 
wnoer tov OyAor # pi. 
Kparepoy Avion ¢riun- 
wey Tov Sydow H pr 


. 
== 


ty 
2H NOTES ON A ‘TOUR IN ASIA MINOR, 
5 "A Tod\{o)boros Miyjwidos 


10 


Mibakog ériuneer ray Sydow ¥ v. 
Mijeig rpiy Meduoce- 
pyav etipneey Tov 
dyhov % oe “AmroAXo 
10 Sorvy big “Arokiw- 
viow MikKaxos €rei- 
prev Tov SyAor ¥ p. 
Mijwis “Acro oddo7ou 
MidAaxoy eé abros aa 
tipnoer Tor Gydow * y. 
Mapeos Mijwiéo¢ dig 
Larapatoy eriunoer 
raw byAov ¥ ». 
“Avraho¢ Meredov Kis- 
“) wou érelunoes tor dwkow % vy. 
Mervéns Kinxov éri- 
uyoe TOP OxAov # vy. 
6 Geta Splapaydou eri |ayoe ror 
GyNov ¥ . 4 os [o deipa M |rindos 
25 roti éeinos] erel [pnoe ror 
Byhaw [Hs « 
Bide C. 
IHNICMENANAPOY MAPK 
ETIMHCENTONOXAON *¥ KE 
XAATIXAPETWANNEAPKOY MIMS 
NEIANOYETEIMHEENTONOKAON 
KACTWPMHNIAOC MO 
AYKOCETIMHCENTONO 
XAONXPCOYPNOCCYM 
MAXOTKPATEPOYETE! 
MHCENTONOXAON#A 
ANTWNIOCMHNIAOC 
IBYPOYETEIMHCEN 
TONOXAON*NAHMHCMH 
IAOCKIBYPOYVETEIMHCEN = 
ONOXAON¥KE 


— 
— 
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lS 


sHNICAIACKOYPIAOYS| 
CETIMHCENTONOXKAON® 


MENECOEYCAICD YPPOYETI 
MHCENTONOXAON#KE 


20 


AAAYACMENIAOCKAAAO 
AIOVYIOCAYTOYMHNICKAS 


OVETEIMHCENTONOXAON 
ONHCIMOCMHNIAOCMOAY 
KOCET HCENTONOXAON * K 
STTOAA EOCKAIC 

25 1OCAYTOY 
TPICET] MHCANTONOX?/ 


bn 


it 


lh 


2( 


—— 


Mhijves Meinivégour Mapxlav 
étinneer Tov GyAor ¥ we. 
Kader. Xapérayw Nedapxov Mil 
verdivou-ereimncen Tor GxAor [#... 
Kaorap Mites Mo- 

Aweng erinneey: Tay &- 

xAow * ip. Zoiipyos Sup: 
puyou Kparépay érei- 

bore tay Sydow ¥ 2. 

“Arranios Mijisdos 

Ki@upoy éreipenoer 

Tow dyAcr pr. Anis My)- 

» |ido¢ Kisupov ETE ED 

+ lo» dyAor * Ke. 

M Janes Ataceovpidov ie 

volg eriunesy yor byAor * . 
Meveadens dig Piippav éri- 
pncer tov dykor * we, 

K jadavas Mino Kasalv)olv 
lai o vive atrrov Minis Kadjav- 
ov éredunrey row SyAov | *... 
‘Owjcipioe M ijuidox Moav- 

xo er[elu|neer tov Gyrov # w. 
‘A}rondAfebues - . Bosca | eayi fo 
ving aivod ... ¥ 
Tpi¢ eripnoay Tas Bylne ov ¥ 


g a 


aa6 NOTES ON A TOUR IN ASIA MENOT, | 
Side D. 
MHNICAXIAAEOCE 
TIMHCENTONOXAON#N 
AXIAAEYCMHNIAOCMO 
YNFOYETIMHCENTONOXAOXN = sic 
EPMHCBKAAOYPKOYETI 
MHCENTONOXAONXA 
AIONYCIOCAICTOYBIPIIIN 
OCETIMHCEN TONOXAONHK 
MENNEACAIONYCIOYMEN 
NEOYKIKOYETIMHCENTO 
NOXAON # AE 
AHMOOUWNAIONYEIOVYETIM 
CENTONOXAGN#KE 
MENNEACKAPTIOCA 
Lf TIOAAWNEIOYEIC 
PEOCETEIMHCEN 
TON OXAON ¥ N 
Pinas. 





a 


— 


1 


Mapes “AyriReoe d= 
riunoev roy byAov ¥ py, 
"Ayers Mijwibog Mo- 
drypou ¢rinrer roy Sydoly) 2 y. 
"Eppa: B' Kaéoipeov éri- 
piyeer vor bydov ¥ 2. 
Aiovtaios Sig to Bip , . . 
os éripenoren Tor dyhor ¥ a 
Mevwéag Arorvgiov Mep- 
1) wow Rix(ejow ériunerey so- 
vw OyAoY # Ke. 
Anpodor Atorveiov éripl I 
cer Tor Sydow ¥ xe, 
| Mevyéag Kapway 'A- 
15 qwokAewe/ow ei[e]- 
poy érelpncer 
row dyhov * rv. 


iy 








ee 
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Side A, line 10. OYAAAPOY. ‘So also, in an inscription at 
Tefeny, Collignon and Duchesne (Mu/l de Corr. Aell ii, p. 58, 
1, 85), correct Schimborn'’s reading (CLL.G. 43660, 1 56) 
OYAAAPOY to OYAAAPOY. 





O, line 15. AIACKOYPIAOY. ©f Bull. de Corr. hell, ii | 
py 254, L 21, 24, | 
This large stone was standing, inverted and half-buried, in ’ 


the grave-yard of Hei-ja, a village somewhat to the north of 
Tefeny. It had been seen both by Schonborn' and by Col- 
lignon.* Schonborn copied a considerable part of one side (A), 


beginning at line 7, and o few wards on a second side (F), but 
ilid not. observe that the stone was engraved on more than two | 





sides Collignon copied nearly the sume part of the side 4 that 
Schiinhorn had done, beginning at line 12, but did not observe 
that the stane was engraved on more thin one side, When the 
atone had been dag out, and set erect by the united efforts 


of the villagers, it proved to be closely inscribe:l on all four 
sides. | 
The stone contains little except o list of subscribers with | 


their respective contributions for some public purpose, Col- 
lignon (Joe. eit, p, 257) conjectures that the money was dis- 
tributed amongst the people, but as the inscription opens after 


‘the invoeation, "Aya@s (Téyn) (and some interpolated names) 
Paeios . , . dvéorncer, the rest of the list meme to refor to "7 


contributions towards the expenses of erecting a statue, Mr, 
Hicks suggests that possibly the statue may have represented 





the éyXes or people. 

_ Inseriptions containing similar long lists of names are of ' 

frequent occurrence in the neighbourhood of Tefeny" In many 

instances, as tight be expecteil, the same names and eon 

binations of names occur on more than one inscription, , 
Line 6, dri spowyorror tA. This title of a magistrate 


occurs om other inseriptions from this meighbourhou!, but iloes 
not appear to be met with elsewhere.* 


























1 CEG, ABT. atid Shell de Corr ell. pop. 24—S5r, 
© Bull, de herr, hell, fi, qs 258. Neo 7—10, 12 (at Karamanli). 


1 OF.0, apsew, = Bull de OC Bult de Core, bell, li, pK 950, 
Corr, hell ii. pe 56, Wa 1 (nt Tefomy) ; he Oe pe 258, Lo, 
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SAAR. 
No, 24.—Fragment in a wall, 


10 IX) 
NEIAOC 
EAENOY 
‘PiMévov 
So Collignon.! The tines, however, are complete a 
‘end, instead of being fmgments from the centre of the stone ss, 


tepresented by Collignon. 


HEI-JA. 
No, 25,—h rm Mee it ‘of 5 atelit, tying in graveyard, 
Tuseription hastily and rudely a0 


MHNICAOYAAA 

€TIOHCEMHNI 

AITWAAEATIO 

KATHMHTPIKAIAY 
5 TWKAITHS 


Mijris Aowaf Aa 
esronire Mijxi- 
Ge 78 isehag 
_ wali) tH payrpl wai ats. 
5 7m Kal TH ylvrasei 


Kann. 
No; 20.—RBnilt into house of Bey, 


“Relief of man on horsebock, ax on other insori . 
vighbourhood, Cf No. 16. ptions: inthis 


4 Bhatt, de Corr, ell, ii, th 268, No. 17. 






























KWBEAAICAIC KelBeddce Bis 
TOYATTH tou “Arti 
THOCEIAWNI Nocesdains 
 €TTHKOW il bal 
5 €YXHN 5 edynp. 








1 Cf. a similar inseription ? in cemetery at Raramanli Adiuag 
Myjuhog Aubidolv| Ged érnaldjo Mocedaes ebyyjv. 
No. 27.—Small rude stone, about one foot high. 
ISR. S. 
| | A. HS. 
NMoOA WNIC 
ZAITAO 
YTWNIE | 
OANITOAO! 
5 TONEYKHN sic 


‘A}rok[Ajavie- 
8 Act To- 


prea 'R.. oeene 


mi Hicks suggests "E[er]a | (pata for the illegible epithet. of 
= 4 Pull, de Corr. Rall, ii. p. 17% 





TRESS. 
W. MR 
ARS 


EMMENIAHE "Eppevidys 
APXONTOE *Apyowroy 
ATEYKEY=) "Arevicets 


EM AA “Eyl peri |ba 


Uz-baanene, 
No. 29.—Base in graveyard—nuch weatherworn, 


A. HLS, 
KACT we 


NACK AIATAC 
omoc 
OIKAHCONOMO! 

5 VAT | 

4M. ICKEN 


“Ejpas, compare remarks an No. 15. 
No. 30.—Stone outaide. mosque. 
Defaced relief. Inscription. below. 
MOMMA OCKOPNHAIOC 

| ABACKANTOCKAIKOP 


NHATATYXHMAPK Ww 
KAATIOYPNIWBIPPLW 
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5 EYTYXHTWYIWAY | 
TWNKAIEATOIC 
MNHMHCENEKEN 
Tlordsog Koper} huog 
— Kadravprlp Bipaiy 
5 Bereyg tp vigt av 
Tow «al ¢a(v)rois 
purine Evewey, 
_ G, darots, CL No. 15 (h), line 1, dro’. The form frequently 
geours in inscriptions of the post-Angustan period. Cf Meister- 
hans, Grammatik ier attischen Insolviften, p. 69. 






BELENL! (OLRASA), 
No, 31.—Stelé in front of mosque. The latter parts of the 
lines much obliterated, = Lars 
A. HS, 
a ee = W. MR 
| NIKANAPOC 
MAPKWT | 
WK T | 
KICE, NK | 
MWTWY!W | 
— ChONALATH 
TPIZWN | 
ECTHCAMN 


tn 


HMHC ¢ 


Nixavopos 









Parts of the above are taken from Mr. Ramsay's copy. 





Istanoz. (Istwpa 7). 
No. 32.—Small atone, nhont two feet high, produced. by. a 
native. 
Beneath a rude relief apparently representing » female figure. 
EPMAICTPOC 
ONAOYOYFA 
— TPIMNHMHC 
x APIN . 
“Eppaito)s Tpo(x) 
oveov Purpa~ 
Tp pasrijpenys 
Xap, 
Cf, Tpoxéréag “Eppadov on an inscription from the supposed: 
site of Cretopolia, published by Mr. Ramsay, Bull, oe Corr, hell. 
vii. p. 208. See also CLG. 48679. 


Watmes in -o¢ are often thus contmeted into -i< in late docu- 
ments. Of, Keil, Specimen Onomatol, Gr, p. 78: 






















No. 38:—In graveyard. 


The stone is broken in two, and the frogments are little 
distance apart. 











W. M. BR, 
A. H,S. 
AOYAIKOL AovArip 
ANEAEYOEPOL ameNevBepns 
ATTAAOYKAI "Artihou wai 
KECTPOYKAIAA Keerpou xai Aa- 
5 MOCTOYTSNIAA 5 pos({ ow row Tut: 
TENOLCATTAAOY Towor Artiikov 







Warerriirer: xaTic i tile 
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| topo aura | 
KAIF YNAIKIMEAI cai yuvani Medi- 

10 TINHKAIKOIPIAAH 10 rivy wat Koipikan 
THNEN SEPAAYTOY tH wevllepa avrou, 
EANAETIZETEPOL "Eaw &€ tex Trepow 
BIACHTAIASRCEI Sarnrar deore 

THNOAEI RAD Th wokes Had 


AbVY FAnAbIN YaiLa (Lacpox), 
No, $4.—Large rock tomb, with actilptured lion, upon lid af 


sarcophagus, 
(a) On did, 
W. M. RB. 
A. EL 5. 
ome AVE KE | fil fii 
STOVCES eaTec TTI Ti 
(4) On face of tomb, 
KAITH AENIEZON 
ECTAIENIE <TA O€ENI H 
5 TWEPTWTO FANERW ATi 
iMIEIWXBD. DKAITW AT 
ONMIC@ WTH 
¥XWPIO¥#D 
[AE TIBO¥AE¥CC 
LO TAETIZWNET IFPAT 


erovy eis, Atip Ke, .-. . [tar odpor 
xaTeo|mevacer CauTe 
aai tH [yoru . 2... . “ANAg Be ovdjeni top 
éovae erie eveyxciv 
2 Te epyy To [ Tw] iepwrare [ra 
jitelon 9M Bh" [wal +H cohen A] b' wai 7H [xlara 
rowan plete, rH [82 
Yepoveia 77 xndopery Told. yeplov * h' 
| ell 6€ ts Bovhelvjo[a GAAS 
10) taijra dvi baw doreypeiem, 


ew = 215, which by the «ma of Cibyra, ts equal to 297 A.D. 











No. 35.—On a stone eS Rene streut, carved in. 
a sunk ponel, 











HBOYAHK AIOAHMOE | 
_ ETEIMHECNMAPKONG 
MAANKIONAEAETA \ 
TONKTIZTHNKAIDIAO 
a | TATPIN | 
— | 
"H Sovds wal 6 Sijuos | 
éreluncer Madpeor 
TlAaexsor AQeya | 
Ton tity Kai dido- 
4 WaTpti, 


For a similar decree in honour of the wife of this M. Plancius 
see No, 56. 


Line 3. Addeya, of. Strabo, Geog, 570. 











| 
No, 86,—Square pedestal, 4 feet high. 
HBOYAHKALOAHMOS | 
ETEIMHEENIOY | 
ALANXALAHNTY 
NAIKAMAPKOY 
5 TIAANKIOYAEAELrO 
EQDPONAKAIENAPETO! i 
H SovAd «al o dypoe 
érelunoey “Tov- : 
Alay AMSnp “yv- 
vaixe Mdpwav Z| 
5 Tavelov Adreyols a 
comppova Kai evaperoly, | 
For M. Plancius, of. No. 95, a | 








NOTES OD ‘A TOUR IN ASIA LTNOR, 
Ne 37. —Past of amall relief, The lov “ 
# female figure, closely drape 
AIONYCIOEAIONYEIA 
AIAEIMNHETOYMNH 
MHEXAPIN 
Atovtevog Atopyaia- 
ét Bi "Aciperjerray pi}: 


Bas Kap. 
ANDYA (ANDEDA), 
‘No. 38.—Inside mosque. Au oblony warble slab, On tap, 


u stiriace of polished marble with device ay in the centre, 


Probably « Christian altar dedicated to Constantine and 
Helena, Of. C.1.6. 8742, 
On side A. HL 8. 
FH TVYATIOYKOCTANTINY if 
KETICATIACEAENIC 









On front face 





AM! 


Hi Tod dylov Roorarrivoy i 
xé tig drying ‘Edens, 


Evy) Patmo[y (K)oper((jov 
Eiyy. Of 0.06, 8868. 


Fouts (Poona). 





No. 99.—On a pedestal in the gm raveyard near Fouls, 
ZWEIMOEKAI ; 
1 


= — — se 


a 
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No, 40.—Architecttiral fragment in the graveyard at Foula, 
CMETAANGPWITWNS 


6 eta dvlpwrap, 


No. 41.—Podwstal at entrance to the mosque, 


A. HS. 
W. MR. 
HBGYAHKAIOAHMOE 
ETEIMHZENAYPHAI 
APMACTANTHNK AI 


TE’ TIANMEAONIOF 
2) APTEMEOYErYNAIKA 
ZEQHPONATE NOYE 
TOYTIPSTEYONTOE 
/EPAZAMENINHPAZSBA 
EIMAOEAMIOYPrH 
{() ZTAZANAPXIAIPAZAMENMWY 
KAITTANTATAETIITOYTOIE 
NENOMIZMENATIOIHEA 
ZAN TONAEANAP| 
ANTAANEZTHEENAYP 
l> APTEIMIANOZAIAE!TP| 
ANOZAPTEIMAEZEOANt 
AYTHE 
"H fovdy wal 6 biyos 
ereiunoer 'Avpydilav 
“Applaleray,[tie xai 
Telajriav, Mé[8Jou[r]os, 
5 ‘Aprepdouy yuvaica 
Teadpora, yevous 
Tov TpwTevorros, 
leparaperny "Hpi Ba- 
gi6o5, byyioupy7)- 
10) vacay, apytapagapéryy, 
kak wavrTa Ta eri Towrais 
MiPoMcpere Tonce- 
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cay, "Tow d¢ dvdpu- 
drra dverrpcer Aup, 
15 “Apre:pimvds Arderrpe- 
anos "Aprepmas 6 ar7[p 
For a defective copy of the first ten lines by Schinborn, see 
CLL. 4507/. 
Line 10, dpyta:parapérqy. Compare o conypanion inscription 
from Foula, published by Mr. Ramsay, Mfittheilungen, x, p. 339. 
Line 5, dpytaspéas. 


K.ARIBTCHE. 


No, 42.—Square hase in front of a house in the village, 
Small relief, of two figures, 


A. HL 8. 
AAMACTH /////OY Aapas Ty......7 od 
OCAEIMOIHEN ‘Oedes (¢)roineew 
KAAALOTHTSO Kalisorn z(ov) 'O- 
CAEIHIFYNAKI sic = odes rH yuvals)ae 
5 WN-M-CXAPIN penpns xaper, 
KAIEAYTS kat €avTo. 


Of, Schiinborn, CG. No, 4367¢. 





No, 48,—In graveyard on hill, one hour to the north-east. 
HBOYAHK AIOAHM 'H Bowds) wat 6 Syl os 
ETEIMHCANT'OYAA ireiuncav T(ator) Ovar- 
EPIONIOYALANONIOYNOPA fpiow “TovXtavor "louvopa 
HPWATONAEANAP fpws, “Tor be avBp| «- 

5 ANTAANECTHCENH 5 dyra avectnoe 7 
MHTHPAYTOYAYP unrnp atrod Avp’ 
MAPKIAMHTPWN Mapeia Mytpar- 

sic AOYAHMHTPIOY (8)ov Anunrpion 
PIAOCTOPTIACK Al pihoorapyias Kas 
O01 MNHM HCXAPIN 10 poluns xoper 


HS—VOL, VITI, 
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Srre ro west or GULDR CHorLIK. 
No. 43.—Two large architectural fragments. 


(a) (6) 
MENANAPOCTPRIAOYTIAOYTEENIFAIKG PHEYXHNERTS2 
NIAISENANEOHKE 
MévavSpny Tpefdov IPyotrar xal Képy ebyyiy de ra 
vidio arene. 


No, 44.—Rude Inte relielh Two figurea. Line 5 is cut on 
the field of the relief, 


AH. S. 
W. MM. EK, 
WNKOAAINOCANEOH 
KETOYTOTONM-N-MEIO 
NAMMATHOYIATPIMN....C 
/APINKAIEYNOIACTH 
5 EICEAYTHN 


sees tot Kodkaepvog dinéfy- 
xé TOUTO TO <y> p< >ynweio- 
v “Agua rH Ovyarpi pal aiun)e 
yapw Kai evvolag THl¢ 
i eig: davai. 


Lined, Apparently « scribe’s blunder for EA YTON. 


No, 45—Froyments of panel of a sarcophagos, 


W. M. EB. 
. A. H.S. 
a 
KEM THNCOPON 
: TAY TE AHPONO 
Li MOICO KOAQY 
@HCE) 


These two fragments may perhaps be fitted together thus 
[o Gerva aréOn- 


rev THY copdw 


+, ie 
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tatty. "Tots x)Anpove 
porg alta d]xokov- 
Oijres, 
Tois «Anpovdpow «7.4. a translation of the ordinary Latin 
formula, ‘ Heredem non sequitur,’ 
Cf. Rev, Archéologique, N. 5. xxx. p, 51, an inscription at 
Smyma, Kai rovre ro wrnuijor xAnpovoup old ]< dxoAovlnees. 
HADJILAE. 
No, 46.—Small sepulehral relief in wall of a fountain 
opposite the mosque, 
ft OL! 
w/t ENOQOIFC 
r OYA 
Relief, Three 
figures, 
TPiMNHM 
Lal erp jos 
-«. €rDing- 
fe... tpl vya- 
Tpl Mra 
[ns aeapur]. 
YARIEREWI, 


No, 48.—In graveyard. 


1 nBHA | Aovwiw Serre ] 
OICNAPO! [wign Leowilpo ] 
KOIC.... [EteeSei Tepriva- | 
NARA Are [xe wai Mapxm ] 

Ghseipia ea ¢ [ Acpndtes "Avroveive | 
~ «eet TN | MePdatoss peyiatots| 
MEFAAWN ["ApaBixecs| 
BACIAEWN 1 'AésjaSqel a 


s 2 


10 KAIIOYAIA « jois Dapéi- 
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AOMNH xocs.|.«ae TI, 
MHTPIKA Lewrripiw 
CTPWN dl be 
ovis ei eee Pe 
peyaXew 
Pagiidaw 
10 «ai ‘lovkia 
Aopivy 
HoT pA wet 
oTpaw. 
The inscription was written between the elevation of Caracalla 
to the empire (198 a.p.) and that of Geta (208 a.p.), 
Cf CLG. 2371. 
ELLFs. 
No. 40.—In graveyard, 
LH Bowds wai 6| 
| Sxmor eretunoay | 





ANT&2NEINON | ‘Apravelvay 
MEMEO YREIKE | Mereloy reer - 
FANAANAPSE carra avépal » 
NAAINGEMIAOE manu Be pebos 
5 AON IAAHAZA 9 AoryihAnas a- 

NOXPIATEIN Fo XN wate 
MAIMIAIOY.AON M. Aigd\iov Adi 
TOVITP&s THE you Tacern¢ 
AXOEIZHTOY ayGeiane tov 

10 KAIATEQNOGE LO) wea avyeavoble- 
TOYNOEAIA Toviros Sia 

BIOY Biov, 
YARISHL, 


No. 50.—Square. stone inscribed on ite four faces, su rhing 
oné heam of porch of mosque, ones 
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A, H.-S. 
W. AL 
Side a. 


lL NYNCOITTANTATEAEIAAIMUINK ATEIC 
OPOONOAHTE! TPAZEICTIANTAKA 
TANOYN-KETITPYXECEAYTON 

mic Z EMITEYZHCYTEAMEMITWCWNANETI 
5 OYMEIC 
Side &, 


ICKALAMHXA Cin OCA 
JYAHNHNNIPACCEICOEOCOYKEAAAAANAMEINON 
EINONAEEICEPINEPXECGAIKAIAT WNAAIKHNAE 
rrra [ASAAKTIZEICNPOCKENTPATIPO 

10 NTIAKYMATAMOXGEICEIXOYNENTIEAATE! 
HTEICMHCTIEVAETINEAZINGOYCOIXPHC! 
ONECTIDEOYCRIACACCOAIAKAIPWC 
“AAP | ASMHAECYPIKTANOEIMHAAN 
TIAAAIMONOCEPXOYSNANTADPONEINOYOE 

15 FAPONHCIMONECTINATIAYTOYZOYAQAON 
ANCTEIXEICKEPAOCTICOIECTINATIAYTHC 


Side f, 


Niv col warra redei Gallup «Kai eis 
option ciyyer.. Ulpakes wavta xa- 
Ta VOLY, pNxeTE TpiTye Teawrov. 
“Eorered(E)y ot re Gpéprtesy av ap ere 
b fupets. 
Side #, 


“< KGL apy yal roe 
BlovAyy tr mpaowess Pecos ode €a- GAN’ dvapecroy. 
Aleman dé els gow épyertar Kai ayaa, dixryy oe. 
wey 409 Aaxriters wpay xérrpa, wpols 
Cjyreis, uh ewedde ce paki ¢ OF eos ypyei- 


blow dos: Peoby Pidcar<ao >a dualpaic, 
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qlaayy «'G Mybé cv dpiera roe: pnd ar- 
tia dalporog Epyou. ¢ Vavra ppoveix ovle|y 


15 -ap dvijripdy deriv do abrot, 3 ovd odor 


l7 


20 


25 


30 


iw orelyeis, eepbos ti vol doriy ar aris, 
Side €. 
NOAONOPMACBAIKAI 
€CEIN unoeut COCCCC uncut 
AMBAINEOYMEAAEIC COLECTAIAM 
ON  OPONTAPCOIOPAMCINONMETA 
TAAEECTAISTONTEDOLON 
NONTAAEOPACE] 

Side D. 
VCCAMEAEICTIPAZEICEYPH.EICOCCA ... MNA 
ENXEIPIZENEQ@APCHCACTIANTECTINETOIMA 
HCYX ABOYAEYOYK AICOIGEOCHTEMONEYE! 

rrrce kA 
EICIKAAAITIPAZEICCTIEY AECEXPHHOCOAAYAA 
EKDEVZHT APNOYCOYXAAETIHCTIANTWNAE 
KPATHCCICOK AITONAAWMENONENZENIHW 
PHHZEINOEOCAYAA 


Side 
TH ly obor oppaabar wai 
oot GeLP, coTy 
aufawe of phe, [Tabs yap] wor feta: dp- 


_€vor, aueivor pera 
Tate €oras. o , 
Side J). 


"“Olowa Cévere wpdbecs, eprireis bora [wept awa[e. 
"Ep yeep, [Ejeve Paponeras, der’ deriv eTotpr. 
“Hovya Bovietov xal coi ene tpyepoveter, 

whieare J! ay 
Eloi xahal wpdfug wreibé oe yonfoluds OB abba 
"Eee Fy yap votrou yaherys, hanes = 
xpatialelic. Kal toy dXcpenoy dy Levty (x)}e- 
pn few Geos abléd. 
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In Arundell’s time, the stone stood against a wall, and he 
could only copy sides A and 2 

Side C is very much defaced, and difficult to read, 

For a series of qr@pat powderteyot (in iambics) very similar 
to this, cf. C.Z.. 4910, addenda. 


No. 51—In graveyard. 
AL ELS. 
W. M. RB. 
1 ETOYCC!IOMHNOCAPTEMICIOYCYPO 
CAPTEMSQNOCKAIMYPECINHNANAC 
2 ATIOAEIZAMENOYAIATHCNEOTHTOCTEAE 
lOYTIPOCTIANTAHOHKAIQYCINATIETIIAH 
1 Eros of", pjivoy Aprepirlon, Sipos "Aprépevos 
wai Mupeivy Navdg .... +s: 
2 dwodakapévov bid Tie vedtyTos TeXelou poy 
warra H0y kai voi, alplerouja[rer,...-- 


‘These two lines, which are incomplete on the right, are 
inscribed on a large architectural fragment, doubtless the cornice 
of a heroon, erected by Syrus and Myrsine to their son (4), 
whose name is lost. dver(Aneros is given by Liddell and Scott, 
as used by Aristaenetus (450 aD.) in the sense of ‘never to he 
forgotten.” One would expect avewsAsjrrov, ' blameless, reading 
the inseription: dwoberFapévov dia tije veoTyTos réhelov poy 
wdvra, 5On xa dicw dverAsjrrou ; but the stone hardly admits 
this reading, oi6’ = 219 = 135 A.D, 


KAYADIRI. 


No. 52.—Sareophagos in main street of village. 
A. H.&. 
EATNECAAYADC 
MHNIAITPOOIMD YS 
& TA¥K¥TATWANAPI 
KALEAYTHTHNCO 
PONKATECKEYACEN 


t Arondall, Disc. de dein AMinor, ti. p. 116; C.1.0. GOES 8. 























Mijuibe Tpopinov 
¢ yhucuridte dvipl 
wal favri ry zo 


. (pow xaTerxevarer, 





No, 53.—Stelé built into a house in the Bazaar, 











AHS. 7 
a eee W. MR, x 
ENACTIOTIAIOY 
| FYNIK AITIOTTAL 
OCAICKAIMHNIC 


OIAAEADOIANEC. 
THCANTOICFONI 
EYCINNMHCXAPIN 
| “Evas TlowAdov 
qyurn Kai Wowk 
07 dis kal Mijves 
‘al dBehgol dvéo- 
THeay Toy yoni~ 
eben prijs syeipay, 














"Evag, ef, No. 15, 


No, 54—On « amall altar, lying in the Bazaar, 


W. MR. 
AIEIKAIVAPI. | 
Ave) Kaleape,. 


No, 55.—Built into « house adjoining the Bazaur. 


a2. A TLS. 
MHTHP 


eaTip. 








OYCTAG 
MOCTTOYTIATIOY 


YACEAYTWKAITHEY 
NAIKIAYTOYAYPAMAAAIAZ UIC! At 
TOANTEION 





“Erjoug TA" 
Tpodulpoy y' tov Llawiou 
Karecxe|vace (éjaur@ nal 7) yu- 
vai adrod Adp: “Appia Zocipov 
5 rd daryetov. 
Tag’ = 839 = 255 vp. 


No, 56¢,— Built into a house in the Bazaar. 
A. 1.8. 
APTEMWNTTOAC 
NOCK AMMIAC 
rYNHAYTOYTPO 
KONAATWTEKNW 
5 PlIAOCTOPTIACKAI 
MNHMHCENEKEN 
DIAWNANAPONIKOY 
€TIOIHCEN 
\oréuow LloXe[ pe 
w]vos xlal] 'Apyelers 


4] yurn avrou Tpo- 


’ a 






xdvog TH TERM 
ag pein fae eal 
pens Evexer. 
{ Wirwy “Avépowixou 
éraingss. 








| a 


— nag 


59 Bail into-a wall near Exe Bazanr. 


AHS. 
. | W. M. R. 
XEPETETIAPOAEITAL |  —-yepere wapodertan 

| Relwf—A man on 
| horseback, and a 

small fyure in 

front. 

AYPEIPHNAIOCEIC | Ajup: Etpnvatos ee- 
TPATIWTHCECTPA | tpariurne eorpa- 


SiO | TEYCETOENAOZWC | sie vedoero Cv3éEme. 





5 TIOAAOYCUWAECEN 5 wohAous wrecey, 
CTACAIAXIPQNETE | oases Sia yipaey ére- 
AGE YTHCENENAY Melricer cn Au 
KIAATAAYPOICE! xia Aipupors et- 
AIWOANATWO) Ble Pavarye. Oll a- 
10 AECATIOIAYTOY | 10 Bedroi avrop 
TIATILACKAITEL AA Variax wai Terp- 
[ACOIATIOAAW fae ot ' Acro e- 
NIOYTOYCYPIXE view Tov Lupexi| os 
| [aviernrar per ‘ane | 
; | yapar, | 


Line 4, ferpateveero, of. No. 10, line 10, jpydeero. Line 2, 


elatpatiorrys. An example of the intesduction of a vowel 


before a double consonant [ef Iamir = Smyma, ete]. So 


Journal of Hellenic Studia, iv, p, 26, lavparierrov. 


‘The meaning seews to be that Eirenaeus slew many of his: 


«enemies, aod finished by dying himself in hand-to-hand combat, 
Thave failed to find any special warfare in which this veteran. 


met his death. Lycia had been made a Roman province by 
Claudina, on account of intestine quarrels, and it doubtless 


remained a very wild region. 
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‘VASES REPRESENTING THE JUDGMENT OF PARIS, _ 
(Nore) | 


Wit reference to the plate and the amphora with represen- 
tations of the Judgment of Paris, published in the last numiber 


of the Jcurnel, Professor Milani, Director of the Museo Greco 


Etrusco at Florence, kindly ends me the following note >— 
‘H pintto fu di me acquistato pel Museo di Firenze insieme 
ton tutta Ja collezione Spannochio Sergardi di Cortona o so 


esattemento di esso proviene dagli scavi fatti presso I' ipogeo di 
Camucie. Riguardo ull'anfors, essa entrd nel Musco insiemo — 
con molti altri vasia £m, (corinzi ed attici arcaici) & yusi di 
buechero trovati dieci o dedeci anni or sono alle Pescie 


some mistake I had understood Professor Milani to say 





EXCAVATIONS EN GREECE, 1886—1887. 


‘Tue following list enumerates the chief places in Greece where 
investigations are now, or have very recently heen 
‘ehrried on, namely, Ath Pitwns, Eleusis, Oropua, Thoricus, 
‘Sicyon, Mycene, Ptoos, Elateia, Orihomenes, Dimini near Volo, and 
in the islands of Delos, Thasos, and Cephalonia, to which ‘Tiryns,. 
Olympia, and Epidaurus should be added, although at these places, 


Faerun ene s 
Fra 1 Fy 


, the works have been discontinued. ‘There ix also 
1 that the French examination of Dolphi will be 


ya Asien pony taselant reaulis have been obtained. First in 
interest is the ancient boon on the Acropolis which, although 
its stions were were visible. even in 1845, bas been practi- 








a 
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eally discovered and the discovery energetically followed up by 
Dr. Dorpfeli. ‘The position of the temple is thown on the sketch- 
plan (Gg. 1) which accompanies this paper. A carefo) plan of the 
site arul the foundations, and a description, has been contributed by 
Dr, Dorpfeld to the Mittheilengen in the first part for [887 (see 
p. 337, and plate), A plan of the restored temple is given by him 
in the Antike Denkmacter of the Kateerlich Deutsch. Archaeol. Institut, 
band 1, 1887, 

I have not yet been able to devote sufficient time to go into the 
architectural evidence of the restoration whieh Dr. Durpfeld has 
male from o diligent combination of scattered fragments found in 
the Cumoninn wall and various paris of the Acropolis, and which 
he supports by ingenious references to passages in the ancient 
writers; but I cannot but think that muck will have to be con- 
sidered before a final judgment can be passed an the exuct restoration 
or history of this temple, It is, however, a most reasonably 
supposition that most of the archaie sculptures recently found were 
contained im it, 

A very important discovery is that of the Calehotheke near the 
Propylaea, and towards the northeast. It eeema to have been built 
earlier than the Propylnes of Mnesicles, and to be founded on walla 
of ft still older structure, apparently those of a large cistern: for = 
drainage channel connected with the older structure hay been solidly 
filled up by its walls, An inseription having reference to the 
Calchotheke was foond in the excavations, and two bronzes in its 
immediate vicinity. 

The true sccess to the grotto of Aglauros has heen found wher 
marked on the sketch-plin, 60 that the stair-cose a little to the east 
of it, which, though itself evidently of more recent construction, hail 
generally been thought to follow the old direction, has been proved 
to be of Turkizh or mediwval work. 

Around the Erechtheum the ground hos been almout entirely 
rankscked and the rock exposed to view. ‘This operation has heen 
rewarded by the discovery of the archaic statues which have become 
eo famous, and by the discovery of some foundations af buildings, 
of one especially of great solidity, as the sketch-plan will show, and 
others of a slighter and domestic character. There are ala a few 
remains which will merit careful study, due west of the Erechtheum 
in the place where probably the Arrhophori had their dwelling. In 
the Eplomeris Avehaiologike of 1886, p. 73, is nn account by Cavyn- 
dias of the archaic sculptures, and also in the Practica of 1886, 
p iL. The exposure of the back of the Acropoli will to the north 
and north-oxsst of the Erechtheum, whore the wall rests upon drums 








EXCAVATIONS IN GREECE, 1686-1687. 271 
of marble columns, shows that the lower courses wore conatructed. 
‘in great haste, whilst above them o wall of very carefully equared 
and jointed masonry was subsequently erected. It is into the 
luttor that the entablatures of the original Parthenon (as I still 
must hold, notwithstanding Dr. Dirpfeld’s desire to attribute them 
to his ‘ancient temple’) have been inserted. The appearance of 
these lower courses seoms therefore to confirm the theory of their 
Themistoclein construction during the crisis so well-known. 

A very deep excavation has been made at the south-cast angle of 
the Porthenon, nearly forty-feet below the upper step of the temple, 


The orehitectural resuli# olitainod have been the recovery of ome 


very curious materinla—fragments of pre-Persic architecture—some 
if which must have belonged to the ancient temple, and others no 
Joubt to tlie garlier Parthonon aa well as to other buildings. One 
fragment ia rimarkably curious, namely of poros stone, apparently 
the drum of a column with twenty or twenty-four Doric flutes 
covered with the uaunl fine stucco of the early period: but the 
lates twine spirally up the column—an arrangement with which 
we are familiar in wery Into Roman work, but which seems to bo a 
solecism in Greek architerture of an early poriod + and this fragment, 
found in company with pre-Persie remains, was certainly thrown 
into tho place wliere it was found at least ag early as the time of 
Pericles. One of the architectural fragments is of a Doric cornice 
fully coloured, in whieh the guttae stand out white, having been 
formed of white stone and inserted into the mutules like so many 
pers. Some pieces of sculpture wore also found which are preserved 
in the Museum. 

Near the extreme east end of the Acropolis some walls af a large 
building have long been visible, ‘The site has now been cleared and 
some marble fragmenta of columns have been found, and of s cornice 
with oxtremely peculiar mouldings. The execution, however, shows 
it tobe a work of the best period. This building abuts against « 
portion of very ancient walling of polygonal masonry which formed 
once the outer defence of the Acropolis; filling up a weak place in 
the rock. This wall has been laid open on both sides. 

All the above-named works imve been undertaken at the cout of 
the Athenian Archaeological Society, In the lower town, under the 
auspices of the German Archaoological School, search hus been, made 
for tha ancient Agora in the valley or rather gentle slope lying 
between the Poyx and the Temple of Theseus. Nothing of any 
importance has been discovered excepting that in the part ef the 
excavation. nearest the Poyx an enormous depth of earth had to be 
removed ; which scems to have been washed down by the rains 
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advanced by an American archosologiat, that 


ar EXCAVATIONS IN GREECE. 1844-ise7. 


Pape een ena tee cpl map AL ape 





of the Poyx waa the centre of. in thontxe-sbaped ive lila wal 
upheld by the wall of massive stones, of which port still oxista, but 
which was originally very much higher that at present. 

Also,in the Dionysian Theatre, on excavation conducted the 
Germans has exhibited » wide and deep channel resembling a drain 
in front of the lowest row of geata and concentric with them 
Similar chanoela have been found in other theatres, for instance, | 
Epidaurus, Oropus, and lastly, Sicyon. At Epidaurus, however, the 
depth ia not great. The very great ares given to the section of 
this channel in the other instances is difficult to explain if merely 





Pia of Peerriace a aoe or Prmiuise 5a 
Trew of der Oirerue . Avera: 


. nt Perth or Posterass 


Fid, & 


intended for the discharge of rain water; bat it could aleo have 
hoon used in fine weather, and during the performance of a play, as 

an underground and concealed passage from one side of the stage 
to the other. 

At snd around the temple of Jupiter Olympins a good deal has 
heen done, An accidental cutting to improve the road on tho 
north side of the Peribolus disclosed a portico of which the plan 
can be perfectly recovered, ag woll as the pedestal and base-of its 
columns and antac, which formed 4 sort of Propylaoa ranging with 
the east end of the temple. There was probably a similar portico 
weatwards, but whatever existed there has been entirely cleared 
away. I give on fig. 20 plan of this portico, which, from the atylo 











-EXOAVATIONS IN GREECE, 1856-1857. on 


of the architecture, may with the greatest probability be assigned 
ty the time of Hadrian, It woe never completely finished. Near 
it are the foundations of pedestals of statues and parte of the 
pedestals themselved with imseriptiona: upon them were found 

Near to this portico as shown on the plan are the foundations 
of a building evidently of an earlier epoch, which are formed of 
segments of the drums of large columns uniluted and of poros stone, 
The diameter of ono of them is not less than seven feet ten inches. 
lt can hardly be doubted but that they ure parts of Dorie columns 
prepared by Peisistratus. An examination of tho temple itself has 
shown that one of the isolated standing columns rests upon 4 pile 
of complote drums of similar material and diameter, and probably 
some of the other columns were supported in the came way. Some 
excavations for the purpose of determining the plan of the temple 
iteelf have been carried on by the Society of Dilettanti under my 
direction, and have resulted in proving that the temple was octa- 
atyle instead of decastyls, as generlly supposed, The foundations 
have been much uprosted by the searchers for building stone in 
pest times, but amply sufficient has been found for recovering the 
complete plan of Antiochus’ temple, and also somo interesting 
particulars respecting the earlier foundations, It is remarkable, 
however, how veey few fragments of the superstrocture, excepting 
drums of the external columis, have wen brought to light, and 
alaolutely no seulpture, 

A little more clearance has been made in Lhe interior of Hadrian's 
stoe, where a fine Keman mosalo was discovered two years ago. 
See J'ractica, 1856, 

The Practies of 1886 gives o description, pago 65, and plso a 
plan, of the slips or docke of the port of Zea; and connected also 
with the Pinens id a paper in tho Bulletin de Corvesp. Hellénique 
for 1887, p. £29, on tho fortifications de, of the harbour, by 
M. Barnay. 

The most important investigation out of Athens hus been that 
of the temple at Eleuais, see plan in Practices 1886 by Dr. Dorpteld, 
and in the same volume isn description hy the Ephor Philioa who 
supertntended the work ; p64, Since that your the whole of the 
Peribotns has: been excavated, and a stoa and an apeed structure, 
which hae heen named the Boulenterion, haa been found between 
the church shown on the plan and tho gate marked B, but little 
else of importance in that part. . 

‘The most conspicuous objects in the interior of the temple itself 
are the shafts of columns four and « half feet in diameter of Eluu- 

HA—VOL. Vill. - 
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Sinian stone, of some of which the lower drums nre standing, These 
try toorkil on the plan by the numbera 1,2, ade They aoom to 
belong to o comparitively late period ond to be of Reman construc 
tion. The traces of the pre-Persic temple, which are marked in ped 
colour ‘on the plan, can be very clearly made out, It did not, 
however, occupy much more than one quarter of the area finally 
covered, and there are also evident traces of nm subsequent neeons 
‘struction; io which perhape the columns of the pre-Persic temple 
may have been re-teed ; which extended the building considerably 
towards the north-west: these are marked by the letter @ on the 
plan. The grent and colobrated work of Ictious, by which the area 
of the construction which immediately preceded it waa nearly 
doubled, is represented on the plan by three square spaces in the: 
lower left-hand corner of the plate, where solid piera wero found, 
Theae hare heen since covered ap, but other traces of corresponding 
size cut in the rock, which were subsequently discovered, aro left 
iné@vidence, Thoy occur in the contingation of the linn & 3" and 
in the paralle) line passing through the 6 of the plan. The inter- 
columniation was upwards of twenty-eight feet, so that no doubt 
the architraves were of timber, Besides the above there ary some 
traces sufficient to bhow that eron the prePersic temple, referred to 
above, was not itself the ofginal foundation, 

In the Aphemeria Archasologiih for 1886, p. 188, is printed 
curious inseription, giving instructions to an architect ®Caypos 
relative to the aupply of stone from Penteliews, Aegina, Pirema, and 
the local stone of Eleusia for the use of the temple. 

Near the sommit of the Acropolia of Mycenm the Athenian 
Archaeologica! Society have found the remains of » building 
resembling that excavated by Dr, Schliemann at Tirpns, having a 
strong confirmation of a very early dato, hevanse y Dario temple haw 
heen founded tpon a portion of the site, subsequently to the 
destruction of the oldor luilding. 

At Corinth the whole plan of the temple has been laid open and 
found to have been built upon foundation lings out in the rook.. 
The temple, shown on the accompanying fig. 3, was peeullar, laying 
been distinctly double; with entrances ond pronai both east and 
west, A careful plan by Im. Dorpfeld is given in the first part 
of the Mittheitungen of 1887, and there is a description, alae by him, 
at page 207 of the preceding number. I took the luyels of the 
western stylobate of this temple, and of the contivuons portion of 
the south flank, and found thats curvature had boon given to the 
horizontal linea amounting to a rise in the contre of the front 
of O70 foot (not quite j of an inch) in « length of about seventy. 








feet, or one part in 1000, This was probably one of the earliest 
experiments in this direction. Afterwarda it was found desirable 
to make the ‘adjection, a8 Vitruvius calla it, more considerable, 
‘In the Parthenon it is one in 400, There wasa corresponding rise from 
the south-west angle towards the enat extending ou short distance 
along the flank: but the general line of the flank appears to be 
Jere In this respect the temple resembled that of Neptune at 

The work of the Athenian Archacological Society has been very 
successful at Oropua. A plan of the Amphinreum in the Practica 
of 1885 shows what had thon been found, During tho last autumn 
8 very important extension of the excavation has made to the 
right Land of what iy there shown, and extremely interesting 
remains of a theatre has been discovered, Some account of this 
has been given in the Mitthei/ungen of 1886, p. 328. By these. 
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excavations a considerable portion of the Proseenium with small 
Dorie colimns, still erect, hing been found, together with the 
orchestra and with five chairs for the dignitaries level with it, The 
“actors alec were clearly on a level with Lhe orchestra. 

Adrain channel similar to thet at the Dionysine Theatra at 
Athens hus already been noticed. Two valuable inseriptions were 
found on friexes lying outside tho Proseeniam wall recording that 
ono of the Agonistae built the Proseenium and the: Pinakes, and 
another, which helonged to the outer architrave, refers oleo to some 
donor, The two are :— 
a|TONOGETHEAZTOTPOEKENIONKAITOYET™IN| axas 
THNEKHNHNKAITAGYPO| para 

The grooves in the stone between the columns of the Prosceniaum 
for inserting the Pinnkes «till remain in their original placea. The 
caves hag not yet been excavated. 
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Neither wt Olympia nor Tiryns baw anything fresh been dano 
recently: During the autimn « Eotnan structure of jie partioular 
interest was found nt Epidaurus, but the workings there were. 
shortly discontinued. 

At Orchomonos Dr. Schliemann haw further explored the domed 
building resembling the Treasury of Atreus at Myverm, and. two 
other similar atructures have been found: one in Mazirakata of 
Cephalonia; and the other at Dimini near Volo, where the Athouian 
Archaeological Socinty have also found some very curious gold 

The researches of the Fronch Archaeological School are wing 
continuod at Delos, where the general plan of the temply of Apolly 
and of the sxcred ‘Temenos has been establiahed. A plan by 
M. Nenot haw bean published in a work entitled Les Archives de 
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Fintendanes Socrée 4 Deloa, par Théaphile Homolle, Paris, 1887. 
Also at Ptood the site of the temple af Apollo has been found, 
together with some good specimens of painted architecture, as well 
as the soulpture of which full xcoounts have bean given from timo 
to time in tle Pellein, but there ie much diffeulty in exploring 
those ruins completely ; owing to the Byzantine and other more 
redent buildings which occupy thie site, —. 

The work at Hlnteis haa-alno been proseented diligently, and the 
last number of the Bulletin de Correapondance Hellémiqua, page 3, 
contains a very full and interesting account of tho researches on 
the temple of Minerva Crunuin, 

The French archasologista have lately obtained leave from the 
Greek Government to resume their explorations at Dekphi, dis- 
continned since 1881. 
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3 _ heey in many respects remarkable, The plin of the 
eavea is ot, as usual, the segment of a circle, but more of “An 





elliptic shape, and of rather | ircurvature, It wus evidently 


“w rough aod provinicial work. A emall temple, probably of Bacchins, 
opens directly upon the scena. 





~The Americana have also commenped operations ab Sieyon with 
very promixing resulta; the primary object being the thentre. Ib 


clei Amira Ct Cae be premature to give dimetisions 
orany definite particulars, Tam enabled, however, to give a rough 
: organi la Spit tail have already pointed aut. 


‘Mr. Thoodore Bent at ‘Thasos has discovered « Roman triumphal 


atoh and some pieces of sculpture. One of these, representing 
‘Herenles tnd the Lion, he considers to bo the work of « good pariod, 


He bas also found some inscribed pedestals, 
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BOULPTURE AND: EPIGRAPHY, 188 0—1887. 


Turar are two directiona in which there haa been much good work 
to report from Greece during the last few niontha; the diseovery 
of new antiquities, and the arrangement and exhibition in accessible 
places of those which were known before, (he whole now profiling 
by the able direction of M Civvading All etuilents of archaeo- 
logy will be glad to bear that the excellent principle has been 
adopted of bringing together all Lhe moxt important sculptures now 
on Greek soil in the new Central Museum at Athona: the only 
considerable exception will be m the case of the Olympian dis- 
eoveries, for which a fine Museum hac been built upon the wpot. 
Tt is thus possible now for archaeological travellers to study the 
ert treasures found upon any site in Greece at their jeisure, while 
living comfortably at Athens; they will then be free, when travelling 
in other districts, to devote their attention to those questions of 
anthitecture and topography that can only be studiod upon the 
sites themselves, In accordance with this principle, many sen) ptores 
from various sites. have brought to the Athenian Central 
Museum; and the arrangement of that Museum is now rapidly 
progressing. Among well-known works now exhibited there may 
be mentioned the heads of two heroes and tha boar from the 
pediments of the temple of Athena Alea at Tegea, which we know 
to have been designed by Scopas) the archaic statuos from Delos; 
ineluding that dedicated by Nicandra, and the pedestal of Archer- 
mos, with the winged figure that high authoritics now refuse to 
sesociate With it; and the atatuwes found in the (reek exenvations 
ut Epidaurus before 1884, notably the peditmental figures of mounted 
Awazons, de, Other and more recent discoveries have aloo boon 
brought to the Museum; but these must he mentioned tather 
among the new results of excavation, 

While we are expressing our gratitule to the authorities for 
thus faciliatiny the study of the objects In their charge, it may 
be ag well to refer to one thing that does much to inipair the 
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the Central Mnaeam. The pedestala and the large frames in 
which the mout beautiful of the Attic grave reliefs are sot are con- 
eirictod of wood: und over its surface the brushea of » gang of 
thees workinon who produce iinitation marbling of the moat gaudy 
dewription have been allowad to run riot, The resulb may bo 
Letter imagined than described, It le obvious thot it thus beeomes 
iupodsible to duly appreciate the effect of the simple and delicate 
witk that is surroundéd on every side by these nnsighily frames. 
Surely better pedestuils wight as easily hove been obtained in the 
lanil of marble; or at Jeast the wood might have been painted m 
neitral and inoffensive colour, It woulil be essy even iow thus to 
restore a possibility of undisturbed appreciation to the works 
preserved in this unrivalled collection, 


Tha Acropolis Museum is ropully Gilling, though it receives only 


the objects found on the spot, Jb has also been arranged sow in 
much why hit ore cat guava ly see pri) enjoy thie tmcet inbereating 
works it containe” The largest hall is oceupied by the statues found 
in February, 1886, 

At Olympia no fresh exenvation ia being made, tut the working 
up of the abundant material already fowl is off) being vigorously 
carried op. Professor Trou is in charge of tha work on tho spot. 
An important scquisitian to our knowledge of the topography is an 
inseription, proving that Herr Bétticher was right in identifying 
the senth-west building “se the Leonidaim. The building of the 
Erat Muscum-is now practically finished: it contains, as well os 
ftnller rooms amd galleries; a great hall, large enough to contain 
in their full longth the pedimenta of the temple of Zeus. Here the 
German sculptor, Herr Grittner, ig employed in piecing together 
and erecting in their proper position all the statues and fragments 
that have been found; Tho arrangement adopted for the originals 
is that advocated by Prof. Curtins; which is certainly the most 
Aarmoniow and imposing, whatever mony be the technical arguments 
foranid against it, ‘I'he metopes are also being pioved together, in 
many mises oot of a great number of fragments. The Hermes of 
Praxiteles ia not yet finally put togethor and erected ; but in choos- 
ing ® pesition for this.statue, duo care will be taken thut the fight 
shall, as far aa possible, fall upon it in the same way ox in its 
original pesition in the Heracnm—a consideration that will be 
appreciated by all who hove seen the wouilerfally soft ami delicate 
mutelling of its earface. 

“The new discoveries of the past year are already in part known, 
for some of them are of such importance and interest that they 
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could net long remain in obscurity. Many sites have contrifnsted 
their chars, but it is the Acropolis that haa yioliled the richest unt 
most varied results: theee are now mostly in the Acropolis Musouni, 
Two very archaic works there exhibited may perhaps Le mentioned 
hore, though, having been known since 1854, they do not take their: 
Place among new discoveries: for their oxtrame Hportanes is thie 
earliest apecitmens of pedimental grouping is hardly yet recogniser. 
Tt is pointed ot indeed in a paper by Herr Studnicaka in tha. 
Mittheilungen d, deutech. Jvet, of 1886, but with « criticiam that den 
hardly convinving; the relicf, thongh low in one of them, te wall 
rounded, and docs not seem to uhow any trace of wood technique. 
This pediment in low relief (one and a half inches) represents the 
fight of Heraoles and the Hydrs: tho fitting of the design to the 
space is excellont, Tulaus has a chariot, in which the faatening of 
the yoke is very clear and interesting. The other pediment, of a 
relief varying from six Inehes in ihe middle to four inches at the 
sides, represents (he struggle of Herneles with the ‘old Hin of 
the. sea." 

Tho ntatuca: found in February, 1886, have Blready tecelved ao 
much attention that it is not necessary to again Heseribe them her. 
They exhibit specimens not only of the Attic sehool, but of two 
others—of what it is difficult to decide. ‘Their nomber has heen 
increased by the discovery, on March 10, 1887, of «nother similar 
statue, of Attio type: thongh less adynneed than many ih drapery, 
ita treatinent of face geete in some ways to fill the gap between the 
earlier anil the most advanced of thoso before known, This statu 
was found almost immeiintely when the level Wad reached at which 
its fellows had been discovered : but now the Whole neighbeurhood 
hos been nearly cleared, and there seema little hope of any more 
for the present 

Severil recently discovered fragments have toen with congilerahle 
ingenuity and probability explained by Horr Stadnicuks (AiMA d. 
deutech. Jnat. 1886), ne coming from o pediment representing = 
Bigantomachy: several ary limba of conqnrrod giants: the most 
important i4 the upper part of the body of Athens, with an aegis 
splendidly decorated with red, white, and bluo sotiles: On this line 
been fixed the woll-known ayehsic hend of Athena found before om 
the Acropolis. But its connexion is hardly incontestalile, 

Two otter statues, which formed mart of the great find of 
February, 1586, call for notice, One of these ta a Winged Nike, in 
rapid motion, and is # amost interesting study of fionting drapery, 
thongh often inadequate. On the whole it ig the most advanced 
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head. is: lost. “Phe ebher a great contrast it represents a nude 
horseman. ‘The treatment of the man's body ie very curious. "The 
outlines of the muscles, both in front and behind, sre moet carefull . 
drawn, by incised lines; hut are: hardly modelled at-all, The work 
‘in the horse is much better, the chest, in partioular, being very finely 
modelled, 

One of the best proserved apocimeons of coloured sculpture yet 
Tunains to be noticed—the fragments ofa Phrygian archor clad in 
@ tightly-fitting dress, which is divided in» lozonge-shaped pattern, 
ani brilliantly coloured. 

Bronzes. have also been found; two or three to the north-east of 
the Propylace, whence some think this the probable <ito of the 
Uhalootheoa, Some of these are of great interest. One is « small 
head that recalls in type that of tho Apollo of the Olympian pediment. 
Another, of a bearded and onco helmeted warrior, ia distinctly 
4eginetan, and in connexion with the names of Aeginetan nrtista 
foutul on the Acropolis seems to afford a proof of close artistic 
relations between Aegina and Athens. The age of the inscriptions, 
in the Attic alphabet, precludes the possibility of their importation 
fron Aeginn after the Athenian compuest, 

Ant bee moet interceting amal) bronze was found last month in 
the «xcavations to the north of the Erechtheum ; it is fifteen inches 
high, and represents Athena, onbholmeted, but clad in chiton and 
aegie, Ike construction is very peculinr. It is nearly flat, and con 
sista of two bronze plaques worked in very Jow relief and then 
fastened together; the fevt, the right arm, and the left wrist are 
worked almost: in the round. Both sides were gilded. The right, 
which represents the body about three-quarter face, is the best 
preserved; on the left, which is consequently threequarters back 
for the body, the avgia hangs lower down, os is usunl, On both 
sides uike the face is exactly in profile The work i# extremely 
careful and delicate, of the finest archaic style, the forma of an 
exaggerated slimness, It ix diffimlt to conjevture for what parpose 
thia bronze was usul; a bole in the top of the head and several 
reuisins of nails or attachments elsewhere seem to show it wae part 
of the ornimentation of some richly-decorated pitce of furniture, 
perhaps a tripod > both sidea must have been visible, though probably 
the right was meant to be sean more clearly. 

Near the Erechtheom there has also been fornd, at a depth of 
haif a metre, ao lifesize marble head : it certainly belonge to the 
period after Alexander the Grent, to whom ite likeness ia con- 

‘Together with the statues opan the Acropolis hare been fond 
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numerous inscriptions ; especially interwsting are those containing 
the names of artists, which already make « supplement to Loewy's. 
nvalunhle collection desirahle. Most are probably Attic, for instance 
Euenor (three times), Antenor (the eeulptor of the original tyranni- 
cides), Eleutherm, Philo, &e.; Thebades seems Bocotian, — Other 
foreign mrtista’ nomes are well known to tis: such as Onatan nod 
Theodorns; Archermos of Ohios also occurs in an inscription, the 
tiphabet of which diffors greatly from that wed in the Delian 
dedication of Archermnus; it seems then that not he, lmt a lool 
stone-cutter, is neaponsthle for the strange forme we find on. his. 
Delian basis. Some of the inscriptions referred to have berets 
published in the "E¢nepig “Apy for 1886: wo alko hae w let of 
dramatic victories dating from the latter part of the fourth 
century, recording among others the year when Aeschylus won 
with the Agamemnon, — 

Elsewhere in Attion the interest has chistly centred in the plan 
and architecture of the buildings discovered: At Oropus fn inserip- 
tion has been found containing regulations us to the MAhagement 
of the sanctuary of Amphiaraus. At the temple of Apollo Ptoos in 
Keeotia the French excavations, conducted by M. Holleany, have 
found some most valuable statues ; these have been brought to thie: 
Central Museum. They throw considerable light on early Boootian 
art, As they have all been published by M. Holleaux in the Fulletin 
de Curr, fell 1B86-7, it ia not hecewmry to deseribe thom hero: but 
ong or twoeeem worthy of especial notice. The bottom of a Seana: 
preserves -orce, half on artist's name, end the form. ¢=o(Fy'c, similar 
to whieh one is alrendy known’ on the inscription of “Aroros or 
"Arwrog of argue. May this be an earlier member of the SA 
family? There aro two almost perfect statnes of tha «A pollo" trpe, 
one inscribed, several other heads, and some small bronzes, ‘Two 
of these are inscribed, one with Etyerriag deithee ro Motes (genitive, 
rout volt | Troe s) by M. Holleanx}; the other with « name Kipos 
(which is known,and seems more probable than M. Holleanx’ Kudos.) 
Taken altogether, these discoveriog rink only «#cond to those of the 
Acropolis statues in their importance for tho history of early art 

The excavations of tho Greek Archaoologien! Souiety at Epidaurua | 
kate heen reenmed during the last Year, and have again proved 
very rich in thelr yield. The inscriptions are only of Raman period, 
and donot seem to appronch tho interset of thou previcwely din 
covered; bat the eee Stattcs, now all in the Central | 
Moseirm, are nimercus and important. Tw make an imposin 
list, arranged | according to subjects, (Avy Achrice, Ovtober 
December, 1256,) | | 
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Aaclepriua standing ; ; SEVER, ine life-sixo, and a relief, = 
-Aseloping peated. Teprezen 


Aphrodite; four. One, life-size, represents the goddess standing, 
‘ine transparent chiton, and with o himation round her lower limbe: 
sho wears 6 sword lung over her shoulder. 

Athena; three. Two of those, though only of Roman period, are 
very ititeresting, as being extreme examples of the Aaorcdos type; 
armed with shield and spear, the goddess rushes violently forward, 
stretching out her arm to incite her followers. 

MHygieia, with «a anake wound about her hody ; three. 

Nike; «a winged figure, with floating drapery, the breast half 

Apollo; «a torao, of the eauroctonus type, 

Pan, on an inscribed hasia, 

To these may be added other torsoes, heads, and fragments of 
‘fiatues, mole anid female, 

In the early palace on the top of the hill at Mycenae have been 
found some most inturesting puintings, both on the walls and on 
the linsis of the ‘Bora, The ground is usually a light yellow, the 
edlours most used red, blue, and light and durk brown. On tho 
will the designs are mosily spiral and vegetable. The report that 
monsters have alao been found similar to those spoken of by 
Prof; Milchhifer in lia dnftiage der Aunet m Griechenand is true; 
but pending their publication by their discoverer, M. Txountas, I 
am not at liberty to piven deseription of them. The steps of the 
“Eeria are decorated with a cymatium pattern, and with circles 
surrounded with dota, such as are often seen on early vases. 

for the date of the vases of Mycenne some new evidence has 
appeared. It was known that vases of cimilar types had been found 
in Egypt, but the record of their discovery wna in no case preserved, 
T have received a letter from Mr. F. LL Griffith, now excavating 
with M. Navillo at Tell-ol-Yobudiyeh, twonty miles north-east of 
Ciro, in. which he says: ‘I believe we have found some fete of 
importance bearing on the early Greek pottery. There are tombs 
hove in the desert with shell-lamps like those of Naucratis (saucers 
with oneside pinched in), pilgrim bottles of red ware with concentric 
circles, and Cypriote bottles like thos af Nebesheh, and a two- 
liandivd vase with false mouth in the middle between the handles 
atid spout at the side [a sketch ia added, proving it to be of the 
typiral Mycenne shape}, This is decornted with red bands round 
7 vase. IT cannot be certain whether these are native Epyptian 

er foreign, but. 1 think they are twenty-sixth dynasty or earlier. 
They are distinct from a set‘of ninteenth dynasty tombs which also 
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give wa quantity of pottery, IT hope thin will be cleared wp soon. 
Protably they should helong to mureenaries’ 

If it bw found pouuille te dite this discovery accurately, the gain 
will be vory great. In any cose the evidenes seems to tend against 
the extromely high antiquity now generally given by the beet 
futhorities tothe Myconsnnn vases, and to bring them noarmr te Lhe 
earlies! historic times, 

Mr. and Mra Theodore Tent are now exploring in Thassa. They 
soem not aa yet to have conw weross any of the archaic sculpires 
or insertptions for which tho island seemed so promising « field. 
That the agora hus been found, and « trinmphal arch with an in: 
scription in honour (apparently) of Caracalla; if so, it gives him, 
in addition to his other titles, that of Portinax; not hitherto, met 
With on his inacriptions. In front of the arch wore two bases. One 
of them held « statue, wore than life size, which hos been recovered, 
It ie w female portrait, aud.on the busie is the following very 
curious inscription, calling Flavia Vibia Sabina perépa yapovrias, and 
stating that ahe wee the first.and only woman From all time thal 
ever uharml oqually in the privileges of the senators, 

"Ayedy The f yepoeria PA. Oba Plaw SoPailya)y ri afc ywrdeae 
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vee de" alles pururyoton foe frar rapier rots ypepowersd fowow, 

Flavia Vibin Sabina seems to hove been an ancient und successful 
dhempican of the political rights of her sex: and if, as may be hoped, 
her statne be transported bo Londen, it should not in these times 
mist fis due honour: On the other basis was a coloseal yroup of 
Heracles and the Lion, of better period; Mr. Bent hopes to recover 
all the fragments of this-work, Fight other inscriptions have also 
been found in the first few days of work. 

In the province of epigraphy, the grent discovery of the year-comes 
from Crete. Dh. Halbherr has there found, at Viglo in Gortyna, 
some fragments of laws marlier than the great code of Gortyna, 
These ate not only prior to the codification of the law, but alec to 
the intreduction of money, cinch the primitive manner of reckoning 
amounts in Adfipres nnd tplrotes ia atill in full use On these and 
nieo on epigraphic grounds Prof. Comparetti, who hag published the 
inseriptions in conjnnetion with their discoverer in the Musso tatiana 
di antichid clases, 1886, meeine Fully justified in aesirning then te 
the firet half of the seventh century o,0., 0 date ms gerly as can be 
elajmed for any Greek inscription known. Henn the forma of the 
letters are of the highest interest: » and J live ourjons rounded 
forma, but & is most peculiar of all: it is in the form of a crook, 
witha curving spiral at the top ( }. ‘This ie for two reasons important : 





‘hence it adds a strong’ soutien aetoes to the view that the Boirasleis 
“of the alphabet took. place directly from the Phownician ot several 
Greek centres, to wliich Creta must now be added: in the second 
place, this character, as well ua those of © and F, ia not a lapidary 
form; a curve ié a very difficult form to cut on atone without 
mechanical sad, and would hardly be adopted. Hence some other 
materia) for writing on must have been in use among the Cretane 
or those from whom they’ bal this is an interesting Indication 
that is worth following ou 

M. Reinach, in his Chronique d' Orient for the boginning of 187, 

eves an account of Horr Hichter’s excavations in Uyprua, 

| ations of some of his must tuteresting dtasoverien “aA 
cane were foond tombs: in one was, among other things, a 
large vase of grey earth, painted with red figures; these had hlack 
outlines. Tho (irawing is extraonlinarily primitive and lacking in 
style ; various scenes of war and the chase arm represented: one 
Apparently of the doeapitation of a privoner by two enemies is 
in el by MM. Reinach as Perwens and the Gergen. A bilingual 
inseription was aleo found. At Arsince also were tombe: anil 13) 
inberiptims in Cypriote characters have been recoverod, 

Te turn from the past to the future, the must important resulta 
may be hoped fram the exeavations for which the French have ob- 
tained leave at Delphi. Delphi haa not heen so wonderfully protected 
by ot accumulation of earth ax Olympin; yeb the site must pnee 
have been as rich, With such « prospect for the coming season, it. 
eeemie hardly rash to hope that the brilliant attainments of the part 
year may be equalled or even surpassed by future discoveries. Tb 
is becoming daily truer that Greeee is the ouly place where it ia 
possible to study adequately the history of Greek art. 








E, .A. GarpnEn. 
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(4.)—ART AND MANUFACTURE, 


Naukratis: part I. By W. M. Forspens Pernre ; with chapters 
by Crom Satru, Ensnsr Ganpyen, and Banciay y. Heap. 
Third Memoir of the Egypt Exploration Fund, Triibner & Uo, 
1886. 


Sixce the termination of Mr. Wood's exravations at Ephesus in 
1574 Engliahmen have made no systematic excavations in Hellenie 
countries, until Mr. Petrie was fortunate enough to light upon the 
site of Naukratia, The Egypt Exploration Fund was established 
rather for the exploration of Biblical than of Hellenic sites, bat the 
committee wisely made on exception in favour of so important a 
spot as Naukratis, and the result of the first year's digging is con- 
tained in ihe present volume. The volume containing the results 
of the second season's digging will probably be published by Mr. 
Ernest Ganiner towards the ond of this year. 

Tt is Mr. Petrie’s rule “to ict each year eee the publication of 
the year’s work ;" he thinka the publication of somewhat hastily 
compiled accounts of exeuvation a less evil than the delay which 
would be coused by waiting to thoroughly work out his matter, 
That the highest authorities fo Germany do not accept these 
views aa to speedy publication we know, from the long time which 
elapeas before the marbles of Pergamon and the Lycian hLercon are 
published to the world. There is something to bo said om both 
cides, but it were imgracious to complain of Mr. Petrie for adopting 
a plat by which archwologists in general are benofitad, while he 
himself must have been driven to labour under most painful 


preasire, 
The character of the book before os, with ite moerita and its 
demerits, is the result of Mr. Petrie's doctrine a4 to the desirability 
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of epeedy publiontion, It bears however the highest testimony to 
Mr, Prtrie’s merit as an excavator ; the depth at which objects were 
found fs exactly recorded, and the plana of the town and tho great 
temeie, identified by Mr, Petrio with the Hoellenion of Hero- 
dott, show the mtmost core in measarement, and great labour in 
tudietion, 

There are four chapters containing dissertations of a very im- 
portant character. Chapter vi., by Cecil Smith, deals with the. 
painted pottery, hich is in general of the archaic period, and like 
the well-known pottery of Cameirus in Rhodes (ef. our plate [xxihx). 
Chapter vii, by Krnest Gardner, analyses the dediratory inscriptions, 
which are on the whole the most important fruit of the Naukratite 
exeavations The conchisions at which the writer arrives are set 
forth in his paper on the enrly Ionic Alphabet in our vol, vii, p. 220, 
See also Prof, Hirachfeld’s article in the Jthetriaches Museum, 
xiii 200. Chapter viii by Barclay Head, gives lists of the coins 
found; moxt important among them are autonomous coins of 
Nuukratia itself, of the end of the fourth century pc. Chapter ix., 
by Mr. Petrie himself, contains a most Inborious inductive investi- 
gation of the weights found —P. G. 


Conseils aux Voyageurs archéologues en Grace et dans 
l'Orient hellénique. By Savowon Rersaci. Paris. 1986. 


Ts this little book—one of the volumes of Leroux's Petite Biiliothique 
dart et darchéologia—M. Roinach gives some useful advice to 
travellers in Greece and the East. The writer does not nldress 
himself only to professional archaeologists but also to ordinary 
travellers interested in Hellonio atudiea, who would often be willing, 
af they knew how, to render some humble service to knowledge by 
auch researchos and observations us, thoy are able to make during 
their journey. Even without excavating, the traveller may find 
plenty to do: there are unpublished inscriptions te be copied; badly 
published inseriptions to. be reeopied ; places and antiquities to be 
photographed ; distances to be calculated and geographical observa- 
‘tions to be made, Att present the traveller, and even the archaeolo- 
gist, often starts with tho intention of observing everything ond 
ends perhaps by doing littl: or nothing, The ambitious traveller, 
(remarks Mf. Reinach) takes counsel with the specialists a fow weeks 
Ddefire he starts —" le hotanisto, Mentomologiste, In géologue, le 
prihistorion, le mitéorologiste, le géographe, l'atchéologua,. lanthro 
Pologiste chacun recommandera | ‘ quelyoes légers instrumenta” et 





redigtra dex instryctions concises, A la veillo du départ, les instru 

dosier.” The traveller must make up his mind beforehand as tw 
what he means to undertake, and if he listens to M. Heinach he will 
not burden himself with dupedimesnta. Chapter 1. (* Epigraphy") 
gives sou hints on copying inscriptions and directions for taking 
impressions, ‘The travellor is advised before starting to compile 
from. Boeckh, and, if possible, from some of the principal periodicals 
# little pocket ‘Corpus’ of inscriptions found in the districts be 
intenile to visit, a8 a guide to what is already published In 
Chapter 11, the writer points out how many aucient mooumente— 
hnndreds of aepulohral reliefs, for instance—arm known only from 
Verbal deseriptiona and still need to be: drawn or photographed, 
Useful direetions are given as to photography, and M. Reinach wall 
remorks thot th onateur photowrapher wee not be a learned 
miti—' Vhahitiude geuly de Ia photographie aur papler sensible le 
metiralt en mosury do rendre los plus grands services #t de combler 
une -verithble licune dans notre connizsanes ,,. dea monuments 
figures de Vantiquité.’ On the delicate question of purchasing 
antiquities the writer remarke: ‘ L'exportation dea ceuvres d'art 
antiques étant interdite par lee loig grecques et turques, nis ne 
constillons pags au voyageur d'acheter led antiquités qu'on lai 
offrirait, S'il a la chances de trouver une Vénics de Mfilo, lo courage 
ot Thahitete de la transporter on lieu sir, nous lui addresserone tows 
nos complimenté; mais les prisenta Conseils n'ont pas Ja protention 
Wenseigner od d'enconrager la contrebande.’ 'Terra-cottas (of which 
‘ona fabriqué un tris gramd nombre de fausses ‘) should rather be 
photogmphed than purchased by the ordinary traveller, who should 
alio beware of the engraved stones offered him for purchase, ‘The 
sifest plan wonld be to securw a sealing-wax impression of tho litter 
objewts. In the chaptur on nuomismation tho difforent mothoda of 
taking copies of coing are described, So great ix the danger of 
buying forgeries that tho travellor is advised to eschew gold and 
silver coins as costly temptations, and to buy only bronze oom, 
expecially thove offered by the peasants in out of the way places— 
for * lee pridasee fa tices pullotent dans los ville" ‘The concluding 
chapler deals with topegraphy, MM. Roinaech in avery case gives the 
llresses of shops where the photographic apparatos, é&c. recom 
monde! by him can be hest procured, though, mfortunetely for the 
English traveller, only the names of French firms are mentioned. 


Ww. W, 
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Ké6niglichen Museen zu Berlin. Beschreibung der Vasen- 
sammilung im ‘Antiquarium. Vou Anotr Fomrwavouen, 
Mil 7 Yufeln, 2 Bilnde, Berlin, W. Spemant. 


‘Ter first volume of the old Catalogow of the Vases in the Anti. 
junrinn at Berlin was iaaed by Lexevow in 1844; the last au apple 
inent, by Gerhard, appeared in 1846, Since that date the collection. 
has lieen enriched by upwards of 4 thousand yaw © Tt would have 
heen easy io furnish o vew supplement, and thereby add anotler 
clomunt of confusion to the student Tho Direction of the 
Berlin Museum felt, liswever, that the time was come for a freely 
departure. A catalogue in the preset atnte of solence must no 
longer bo merely a printed iuventory, it mist be a clasdille 
regiater not only of material, but of the high-water mark af option 
fe regardy the ordering of that muterial. 
Berlin boidly feuds the way; the other great vase collections of 
Enrope can scarcely refuse to follow. Criticism af the purtioulur 
Clisaification he adlopte De. Furtwitngler provisionally depreentes. 
Me had intended to preface each clase with o statement of the 
groanils on which he based his arrangement; He—wisely wo think 
—modified is plan, and the classification now challenges opinion 
without itx aubatructure of theory, This theory he promises to em. 
hedy in m hand-book, the. appearunce of which will be eagerly looked 
for; till then, critivism may fairly wait. No one would be more 
disappointed than Dr. Furtwingler if new material and farther 
ntuily did mot modify opinion, While « catalogue remained a state-. 
ment Of fact, a correction wax the confession of a blunder; now 
that to fact it adds theary, to correct is often merely to register 
alvanece, 

Without ntlempting to criticixe, we aay note that to the amateur 
De. VPortwitngler’s classification will probably appear excessively 
thinate. Under four universally accepted heads he has thirty-five 
subdivisions, and, toteke one example, 6", Aleatilecke roligurige Vaden. 
IL dee echiine Stil, diters Hd!fie—in itself, one-of the thirty-flve enh- 
Hivisions— lis within it no lees thun eighby-tive further sub 
divisions ; in foot, ib frequently happens that vase bea a sub-ihisa 
to itaallf.. This minukeness lina, however, a double justifleation 
First, the catalogue id manifestly 16 framed aa to ben basis for tus 
classification of nll vases, not merely those in the Berlin collect 
| Bub-lieads sparsely represonted there inay bo of Jarge content elisa 
where. Secondly, minute classifiention tends to economise apaen. 
Vain repetition ix the besetting snare of the eatalogne compiler ; 
‘Whe idval catalogue notes in rexpect to individual. specimen» only 
1A—VOL. Vitl iT 




















variation, In the troublecsma lines J of decoration, Dr. 


Furtwangler mokes an effort after brevity and precision, He 
adopls Lau, Din gevauhcackan Varet, aa hienystem ; and surely, till » 
etter #vatem appairs, we might all do the same, and employ 
pniformly such ‘convenient terms os Pundtrosette, Stabornnment, 
Neltcornanent, for certain familiar, decorative schuwes. The od- 
intrable brevity of bis deszriptions cau only be appreciated by those 
who koow the difficulty of the work.. The body of the catalogue 
is preceded hy a preface slating the general plan, amd by a history 
of the growth of the collection. Tt is fallownl by & series of exel- 
lent registers, drawn up by Dr. Wernicks, These include » ge 
parntive table of tho numbers in the old and new catalogue, « 
index of shapes, of provenance, of inscriptions with the exeeption of 
proper names and of subjeota, Tt seetie a pity not to have given a 
separite index af putters’ signatures: these are docluded under the 
general himil of proper names Dr, Furtwiingler has not seen life 
way lo what we muy hope for in the [ature—a register of type 
forme aw well as subjects, By this catalogue, as 0 sinciyaetah oF 
patient and accurate Intwor, Dr. Furtwitngler hae deserved wll 
of hia country, OF the book, os o testimony to his insight and 
ability, till his promised hondbodk sppoart, we cannot spdiak— 
J. EB. H. 





Die Griechischen Vasen mit Meistersignaturen, Von 
Wits Kits. Zweite Vermelirte und Verbesserte Auflage. 
Wien, Gerold, 1587, 


Iw speaking of the second edition of Dr. Klein's Mevsersignaturen, 
1 ehiall couflne myself rigidly to the now material which now appara. 
Presumably the altered form of the book is due to a desire for 
uniformity with the new edition of the Auphrowion, It ia 
uniformity deeply to be regretted, Any one wiw has need the old 
Afeistersipaatwren, with ite ample pages and easy conspectus, ita 
reaily incilities for comparison, will regret the wearisome turning of 
pages, the reference forward anid back necessitated by the new form, 
However, form iss trile, aod in substance the new edition makes a 
marked advance. ‘The main aqurees of the advance are, Dr, Kloin 
notes, the issue of the nuw Berlin Catalogue, tho important papers 
hy P. Moier, A, 4 1884, 6. 297, and 1¢83,-4.:179; and, in wm dess 
degrs, Wernicko's Meitritge, A. % 1936, 2 2 and 0, besides a host 
of minor references that hare reachad him from seattered museume 
and individual archeologists, Hriofly, the sum of the new material 
in this; In place of 88 signatires in the old edition we have now 16; 
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‘fee place of 989 signod vases, wow 429, (I include those montioned 
fu the: Nachtrag.) By far the most important edition iethe benutifiil 
polychrome alabaatron of the Britich Museum, wiih the hitherto 
unknown wignature “( )osindes"" Dr. Klein, on what anthority 
is pot stated, revtorey “Tasigdes" Mr, Cucil Smith (Chassioud 
Neview, 1. 26), from traree romaining of the first lutter, restores 
sonjecturally “(Pjasindes 

A fow trifling supplementary potes wo may bo allowed to register 
hore, To the 78 pleco signed by Nikotthenes mnst be wided an 
amplore in the Ashmolean Moseum, Oxford, No. 55 of the same 
tinater, * Kelle mit einew hohen Henkel," is in the private colloction 
of Signor Aogusto Custellant; the handle is ornumented by an 
animals fiend, tle design as describe, Execkins §, “Hala einow 
Deinos,” is in the same gollection, Noo (p. 100), “Hermoglyph 
bol der Arheit,” is in the museum at Copenhagen The Arygns 
vaso (4) Pariiurtheil—is in dhe Cuimpana collection of the Louvre 
‘The Ruthymideu vai, p,222, hos disappeared from the Turin Muscat, 

It. may not be amise to nole that ouch remains to bw dene net only 
in tho discovery of hitherte unlmown signed vase, but also in 
the rediscovery of vases krown to ua now only by literary record 
oF Publication. The long-lost Troilos Euphrimios vase has re 
appeared at Perugia, but, to pase over a host of Jess important 
instances, we have ctill to seek for tho following ‘vnees, of which 
all clue ia lost, but which are procumibly intact comoewhora >—The 
Praxis omphora, an oinochod by Taleides, a eylix by Archikles and 


(Honkytes, the last notice of which is that it came to England ; 


fl a) 7 if 72h 





the Xenoklos cup, with the Judgment of Paris, last heard of in the 
Hope collection ; four vases by amphaios, five by Epiktetos, threa 
. Kochrylion, one of great) interest, with a cycle of Theseus’ ex- 

nits; four hy Duris, three by Hieron, ono by Hermonax. Tho 


nine eleinentary knowledge of vase painting and inreriptions would 

eathle the chanon traveller with Dr. Kloin's book in hia hand to 

identify muy of these. ‘We cannot refrain from recommending the 
tok to miembars of the Socioty, Reference in the now edition is 
‘really facilitated by fivw excollont indexes. In addition to the 
single list of “ masters’ nuines' we now have registers of tho love 
hames, dubjects represented, publication, present “habitat.” Under 
this heading (89 are marked “Valekuwnt,” Barely the anmber 
might be reduced —J. KIL 
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Euphronios.. Eine Studie zur Geschichte der Griech- 
ischen Malerei. Von Wout Kime. Zweite nmgear- 


heitete Auflaze mit 60 Abhildungen ‘in Text. Wien. Droek 
und Verlag von Carl Gerold’s Sohn, 1686. 
Tim wew external form of the aecund edition of tho Buplrontow 


ie ae much matter for rejoicmg as that of the: Meiversiyaatwra in 


for regret: §0ill more-satisfactory is the addition of illustrations, 
Hitherto, the full series of Euphronios vases hae boen aoocesiblo 
only to the few who possessed) the: Wiener Forlegsiiitier Vi—r ecrien 
now ont of prin, Aart from thie poblication tha AvpArowtos wae 
difficult reading. In the gow edition the ning Euphronion vases 


(inclading the Berlin Tlioupenda fragments) are all reproduced: on 


@ small scale, ibis trae, but with quite eaffictetit oleniness to enable 
the teader to follow the commentary. Added to these plates, the 
text is freely interspersed ith about (ifty wool+ate Mlostrating 
various polnis connected with the technique of Kuplronios, The 
change will only be appreciited hy those wha kuee achieved the 
laborious, tKhingh froitful task of mustewtag the firat wnillustratesd 
eilition. 

‘As with Uie Meisterstgnatvren, T aliall confing mysolf stricily, fn 
notiving the text, to the new material Incorporated. Passing ovae 
nunierons alight modifications of opinion, twé ndtalle enlaryomenta 
must be summarized :—-1. The discussion of the Pamphiioa Ii vpnicis 
and Thanates vase 2. The Iioupersis fragments. | 

Ae the. Hypoos-Thanstos vase is in the British Musenin, Dr, 
Klein's discussion hina special claims on English readers, Briefly 
De, Kioin maintaina that Pamphaios mado ihe vase, that he 
painted the Salen in tho interior, that he began to decorate the 
exterior, but only got eo far as tho black-figured ornament - that 
the rare thes, far sotne reavon unknown, fell into the hands of his 
contemporary and pesible fellow-workman Eophrosios; that 
‘Eapbrowios exeentiel the devign on the obverse, Hypnos anil 
Thanatoe with the boly of Memuon, andalso that of the reverse, 


the seven Amuzona arming, The arguments by which this some 
what startlingly minute supposition are auppurted ara as follows ;— 


1, As regards the signature THAN@AIOS EMOIEZEN, it states 


nuthing bik that Pamphaios was tho potter, Moreover, itis on the 
fout Usually, if m potter signs on the foot and paints the vase 
alec, he cousidurs it nécessary to repeat bis signature on the design, 
2. Tho Silen in the interior ia quite in the manner of Pamphaios, 
Tris harsher in style than the customary Silen of Kplktetos, lesa 
humorous than that of Kachrylion, and accords well with the suene- 
whatecbomationnd receptive rather than crontive spirit of Pumphalos. 
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With tvepret to. this, Silem, it. ia natural te aek if the oxterior 
desigtid avo.to he referred to Eophronios, why not refer the Silin ; 


dle, nod thie obtain the simpler position that Pamphatos was 
patter, Faphronios sole painter? Dr. Klein thinks not: be makes 
4 caleful ezamiuation (from three “Pansitios" vases) of the Silon 
type of Buplivonivs- aod from the wood-ecale of these three Silene 
compared with the aippoded Pauphaios Silen, it is difflenlt ta exon, 
wive horn be wrong. 3. The artiing scene of the Amarone on 
the revere, when compared with a known sraing scene by 
Pamphiios, presants 4 markedly yifferent type, 4. The anatomy 
Of Pamphaios i in lite other vases beneath ceiticiam ; the anitomy 
df the body of Mwunor shows the hand of a master, and, moreover, 
#hows just the kind af skill evidenced by Euphronios, «y,, in the 
Antaton Krater, 6. The difficulty arises why, if Euphronios paintol, 
did he-not sign? This Dr, Klein gets over by the supposition 
thet Pamphatne intended to finish the vase, as shown by the black 
ornament, bul that, from soon change of plan, it passed into the 
hanidte of Buplironion 

Tt will bo seen that the theory reais clewrly on consideration of 
points of style, The decizion can searcely, therefore, be madu on ' 
any other baste: than personal judgement. To tlie (presumably) 
Euphronios vero Dr, Klein adds three other, two of which liave tho 
ie ee open: The: other ia imcloded on the grounds of : 
3. Tho Toupersia fragmenta. Whon the firat edition of 
the £iplem We appeared, these fragments were alrendy in the Berlin 
Mason ; in fact, they formed part of the bequest of Gerhard, 
| but, ae is eo often the cuse with fragments, they remained onnoticed: 
“Whey were publishod by Dr. Robert, A.Z, 1882, Taf. 3. Dr Rlein's 
fenmentary on them will be of absorbing interest to all students of , 
the typography vf thin Tica persi« As ie well Enown, we lmve no 
BY collective Higuperais scheme, The Berlin nmphora at best unites 
the two principal seznes—the slaying: of Priam and the meeting of 
Holen and Meneloos. (in the other hand, RP. painting presenta 
is with » well-established collective scheme, notably in the twe 
familiar invtances of the Vivurtio uml the Bryzos vas, to which is 
ow added the Euphronios cylix. From this feet Dr, Robert bos 
advanced the theory Lhut « collective Uioupersia was unknown to 
hrehaio art, which contented iteelf with single episodes of which Dr. 
Robert enumerates’ five, Tho ocallective rod-figured Tlioupersis 
formoln wae doo, Dr. Robert thinks, to the influence of the moun- 
mental -wall-paintings of Polygnotus and lis contemporaries ; also 
to the fact that tie Dionpersis was a sort of mythical prototype of 
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the Persian war, This double influence no one will deny: but ns 


De. Klein in his inely discriminating way pointa ont, thongh the red- 
figurnd eylix masters were specially influenced by thé monumental 
painter aid seulpter of their diay, it was talker in the choice of 
subjects thin ia the manner of depiction, The reason ie oligos ¢ 
Buphrotios and his contemporaries were eraftamen, awil cilomel 
hound by the traditions of their craft, d¢, by the trpeforme handel 
down to them. Dr. Klein tukes up therefore a position linen 
trically opposed to that of Dr. Robert, Ie supposda that the 
isolated scones of the Ulionpersia whieh BF, rose paintings have 
left os are only jragments of a collective llioupersia type, an. 
instance of which we may any day recover. He pertinently calls 
attention to the fact that. Kicanthesr; the torly Corinthian painter, 
left a Typo? tAare The work of Fk. vose-painting, therefore, 
wus pot oecording to Dr. Kletn the blending and combining of 
isolated scenes, but rather tho reconstrustion anil au plifiention of a 
Whole that had hom preexistent, Dr. Klein then proceeds ta 
taming the relation between the Eupbronics fragments and the 
Vivantio andl Brygoe vases, for the interpretation of which they are 
of the firet importance, Into these minute details we cannot fallow. 
Kini, Tt met suilice to «ay that, for close adherence to early 


types, acd for freshness and intelligibility of treatment, he gives, 


as we sliould expect, the palm to Euphronios.—J, EB, H, 


Die jinmgeren attischen Vasen und ihr Verhidltniss zur 
¢rosseren Kunst. Ven Faans Wivrex, Berlin und Stuttgart 
Verlag van W, Speriann, Pag, 


Dn Worrret takes up the history of Attic vase-painting just whore 


Dr. Klein leaves The study nf eignecd viees will always be aur 
of ita votaries; there ik alant the enbject mit only the fascination 
of artistic personality anil often a peculiar charm of treatment, bat 


wise, from the signatures, an dlement af seinntific certainty that will 


always attract students, Dr. Winter ia all the more thank wort by 
hecnase, passing by this attractive but now well.worn field, hi breaks 
mw grow, by attempting the chronology uf vases which imma 
diately follow Drygos, and which ho dates ne. 440-400, [t ix nol, 
he thinks, a mere chanew that dignatures are fow Jurine this period, 
The age iintnediately proceding Phoiding was an age of pervotnslities, 
archaic fotiers were broken through, and as yet the inculma of 
perfection, the tradition of a perfect vivid Was nob incumbent, 
Just, however, at thie poriod of climax, When sculpture attained 
ite highest, vase painting began both in quantity ind quality be 








doctine. Tt has heen: ST rPlars 30 yotok to i Peloponnesian war: 
op the cause, That ite damaging iniloonee was-felt no one will 
deny, but De: Winter thinks that wo must look rathor to the 
Tialian colonies, to tha market than to tho sabrigue Hoe takoe two 
instanner, Irmmeniintely after the finest signed work there is a 
maarked, falling off in two particular classes of vase manufacture, 
ta the Nolan amphors and the KR. F.eylix, Tho cause hethinks is 
obvinns, Between ac. 145-424 Campogna we lnid waste by tho 
Samnites, the inhabitants of Nola wero foreed to loave their city, 
a now population with preenmably no special taste for the " Nolan" 
amphor tool their place, It is easier to destroy a fashion than te 
revive it So with the eylix; the chief demand for this particalar 
shape wes in Etruria, After Hieron's victory at Cymae the Etruvenns 
hadi troubled tims and trade languished: gradually the demand 
for Greek wenres, and netally for the poplar exlix, fell off. 

Dr. Winter hive decided ta take not all the vases that follow the 
higued period, but » strictly limited group, for two reasons, First, 
he thinks their chronology can, from internal oridence, be strictly 
Hetermingl; eeconully, they have a specially claro relation to the 
tijer arta of the time, to ecolpture and mounmental pointing, As 
regards internal evidences for elronology, he dwells specially on two 
notes of time, which for brevity’s sake we ony call post-Parthenon 
attitude, poat-Parthonon drapery. Tt may be noted in passing that 
Dr. Winter inclines to exalt the influence of setilpture somerrhat at 
the expense of monumental painting. From a carefal analyse of a 
large nomber of vaae paintings of all period lie dediwes the follow- 
ing principle as regorda attitude :—In archaic painting, a figure 
standing in repose full faco will rest the weight of the body equally 
om both feet and have bolh turned in profile, This wo one wiil 
Winpute To transitional painting—e¢., that of Enphronios, &e,—a 
Similar figure will rest the weight on one foot, that foot will be eean 
full face, the tree leg and foot will bo torned profile: in post 
Parthenon painting the foot on which the weight rests will he 
turned profile, the free leg and foot will be full face, From this 
fmple observation, which we are bound to aay we think he fully 
establishes, Dr. Winter dates o8 pre or postParthenon a large 
number of wnses hitherto left in tho yagne; his second criterion, 
pr} anid post-Parthonon drapery, is lees novel and more obvious, 
anil we need not dwell on it. 

De. Winter then proceeds to the interesting subject of the in- 
finance of the major on the minor arts. Here with great insight 
ail iiscrimitintion he expands u principle already indicated by 
others During the time of the Afeiterngeaturen, eculpture and. 
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monumental painting suggested subjects in vase-painting, ax ¢9. 
in the wellenown ease of the Thoeous oup of Euphrouics, Doring: 
the period that followed, the suggestion was not a much of subject 
os Of manner of trentment especially ak to attitudes, gTOUpINg, Pose 
From 440 to 400 nc bit by bit the vasepainter began to take 
delight, not in the telling af-* story, but in. the manipalation of. 
the hew vooabulary of gesture loft hint by Pheidias and Polygnotus, 
aa Robart woll says (Anwali 1884, p, 280), “11 loro" (uubjects of the 
time) * pregio conaiste in cib, eho permettona all mytivth di prodarre 
tna grande varieth df motivi ed attitulini.’ Suche vase is notably 
the famous Codros vise, In whieh we feel] through all the delicate 
hoaucy of the figures, not only thai the mownine ts obneure to ms, 
but that ite importance wae sven to the artist strictly subordinate, 
The book ends with o register (not put forward na complete) of 
Yuses. of the period 440-100 nic. ;—the dating of some of theap will 
aeenrodly be matter for dis~mte—J. E. 1. | 


Der Zusammenhang der Bilder auf griechischen Vasen. 
I Schwarzhgurigen Vasen, Von Jute. Morerntmav, A.B. 
Colles of the City of Now York, Pht, Leipzig. Leipaig, 1R86. 


In the days of Cromer art Panofla it was tho fnshion to lay grunt 
stress of the connection between what—by a somewhat lenis 
lerminology—are called the obverse and Tevoree of a vase, An 
oversintin af the connection principle led to interpretations which 
Dr. Morgunthay rightly characterises as mbentenerlich. A reaction 
eeb in, with the melancholy reanlt that each portion of the decoration 
of mn view was trnted in isolation and too often pohlished apart, 
A counterrenction has how begun, and of thiw Tir. Morgenthau’: 
book is tha outcome Th his first bese hie trmate of black-figured 

vases only. The point he desires to waintain is this. granting 
that im the major number of wnens the relation of obverse and: 
reversd is arbitrary, there yet remains considerable chiea in which 
the intention of the vase painter to correlute the two degigua in 
clear. Certain principles which govern thie correlation can, Dr. 

Morgenthana thinks, he made ont, anid according to thee principles 
Tiers can—qud the correlation of thelr derigns—te ¢lacsified. 

Onder sash of the olssse he adopts, he examines the hehariour 
of the woveral shapes nf vases, amphorn, cylix, do, ia two nmin 

divisions of correlation aro—{a) devigns in which ons anbject ia 
divitled (Verthwilte Hitler), ami (5) designs in which the subject 

Varies (Bilder Perschiodenen Gegeustartes), Two-pittulta arwalt Lue 
investigator, the obviuw and the over subtle Tp eiwine diftiewlt to 





ART AND sANDFACTURE. ew 


‘eey what is gained by enumorations of clase a, vases whore, ag. 
— we-have obverse Persous, reverse the threw Gorgons On the 
other hand, when we pome to correlate dosivts with different 
subjects (4) we are on elippery ground. When we have under the 
dwading Torlersitung-Angany uw correlation established. between 
Trotles andan Lioupersis couvintion halis.—J, F. H. 





Der Troische Sagenkreis in der altesten eriechischen 
Kunst, Vou Dn, Arava Scuynmee, Loipxig. Verlig vot 
Wiholm Engelmann, L836. 


Dy Seukemta's monngrayh ia avowedly polomical He mises agnin 
the eld timehonoured question of the relative woight-of literary 
nd ortiatic infloence, ws regurds the type farm of vase paintings 
that doa! with the mythology of the Trojan cycle, ‘The question nf 
Bid und Lied ad wo thonght heen pretty thoroughly threshed 
ott—abindant chaff and some yrain hod rertainly resulied—ani it 
in with a nonse of consdordhle weoriuess that we take tp again 
Wiel queetions—to whieh noaimwercan ever bi given, as whether 
Vora was ever discribe iv the Cyprian na playing on the Lyre 
(p. 102), and whether Nereus was desrribed as present or any way 
responsibly for the wrestling of Pelews und Thetis (m2) Tae it 
really worth whiln ti ontologies the Thoetis-Pelous vases, with « tiew 
to ‘ing in bow many of them one snake, how many we, in 
how many a panther, sppear na symbols and transformmtions} Such 
uestions oaeh reader will mower for himself: it must mifiew here to 
state that Dr, Selneider takes op o reactionary position na regards 
the rolation of Jit wad Eve, He does not indeail proceed (after 
the fashion of Dr. Schlie in Jia Ayprien) to reconstruct whole lost 
epics from the evidenco of vase paintings, but he thinks that the 
videnoe of urtistic as opposed to literary tradition haa been 
rently much averstated—in a word, he wages war against what 
lie Galle the Schulpregramm of Licchko, Liickenbach, Fartwanglor, 
Ani inmost distinctly of Milabhifer, the doctrine of the independent 
development af traditional art-type=. This doctrine be examines 
ii detail with rexpect to the whiole series of Trojan mytha—J. &. A. 


Scenen Euripideischer Tragédien in griechischen Vasen- 
gemalden. Archaologische- Beitrage zur Geschichte 
des griechischen Dramas, Von Dr. Juries Voorn, Leipzig. 
Verlag von Veit & Comp. 1686. 

The chivf interest and inant of Dr. Vogel's book ix sviwadly 

Titwravy, Itis ne contribution to the history of the Greek drama, 
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Hob ae ah examination of is pavboulae period of vase painting, that 
it must be weighed by the render. Where the artivtio interest of 


“@ partiouliy period of art ix illight, the archmologi#t may bd thankful 


that literary considerations lead to ibs investigation, Dr. Vogel's 
position ig briefly this—the infinence of the drama on hinek-digured 
rose-paintings is, whether in manner or matter, wif; In red-igured 
Tases # nertain indirect influence, chiefly on manner, may be detected. 
On monumental wall-paintings of the same period thi influcnee Te 
of similar character but more pronomneed, Aw regarte all three, 
however, the actual form of the auhject-matter is coincident with 
that of tho opiemnd lyric rather than tho dramatic poeta When 
we come to lower Italy vnersthe state of the enee fs quite otherwise, 
The influetice of Attic drama, and very specially Enripidoan dona, 


is palpable ond immediate. ‘This leads of course to tho question 


why this infuenes of Earipides ix felt so far from home, Dr, Vogel! 
connects this fact with the wide spread of the guile of Diohyainate, 
(ol sep) rin Audrirov reyeieni) in the colonies of Lower Italy, Farther, 
the vase printers of Lower Italy were naturally less bonnd hy epic, 
tradition than (hose who worked in tho stadies of Athens or 
Corinth, they wer) free to draw their typeeatraighh from the than 
bwfore then, The question sezt comes to le discussed of the date 
of those Lower Tinly vase Dr. Vogel places thet letwoor (his 
early Diadeehot and the downfall of the Campanian, Aymlian, aiul 
Lucinian cities by the campaign of Hannibal. He rightly nutes that 
tho Canosa inscription, which fine been need a# an argument for the: 
fabrication of these vases down to 67 me, only ahowa tlint the 
custom of pion them im grenes till obtained ot that date. 

Jf it-can be shown that Lower linly vases wore immediately in-: 
epired by scenes-from the play of Euripides, thon, making ample: 


allowance for certain artistic tendencies, notably the deoormtive 


necessity for brevity and amalgamation, Lower Italy vase-paintings: 


may rank somewher with the Fabule of Hyginus a sources for: 
the conjectural restoration of the Jost Earipllean plays. This is 


the line Th. Wogel takes, He examines with mnch perspicnity 
& large serics of three vases, grouping them onder three heads. 
(1) Vater which can be ahown with certainty te owe their inspiration 
to Euripides. (2) Wakes shout which there is considerable probn- 
hillty, (9) Vases wrongly attributed to such influence, ‘The book 
haaa good inlex.—J, EH. 








(B}—INSCRIPTIONS, 


K, Meisterhans; Grammatik der Attischen Inschriften. 
Weidman, Berlin, 1885; pp. i —tx. 1—110. 


AX ablempl to gather ap the resnitcof agrammntical atudyof Attic 
inactiptiona was made by N. Woeklvin in his interesting Curae 
pyraphicse al prnnmationm Graconm ef postas scenicos parties 
(Loipeie, Twuhner, 1349), Since then something of a literature has 
grown up round this subject, of which Meisterhans gives a catalogue 
(pp. vit—ix.), Ty his list should be now addod a second Hiewertwtion 
by Schmolling poblished in 1885 (Ueler dea Gebranch einiger: 
Primoinina wuf attiachan Inscheifen), and Keil’s Amilecta: eornten. 
Meistorhacs hae dealt with the abundant materialy at hie com- 
mand in copions mud securate detail, with die brevity and [noid 
arrangement, aod above all with scrupulous attention to the date. 
of every document lie cites, Paitly full indices completa a minutia! 
which will be of the: greatest valle to all <tnilenta of Attia Greek. 
It is w mistake to supposw that Greek public doouments wero drafted 
i un archaic or official siglo, differing fromthe spelen language, 
On the contrary, it ix an ascertained fach that the inecriptions 
represent, more faithfully than, the Historians or Dramatista, ¢he 
eutitempornry Attic apeoch, Thus -rr~ iv piven by the inscriptions, 
ae againgt the archaixing -or- of tho Historians, (p. 41), awl a 
‘imilur realt follows from o comparison of inserlptions and authors 
in reepeotaf the formos exper and ebérepos atrae (p. 68), or gi» nnd 
ave (ph 16). ‘Lo raviow a work like tiv present, which faa crowded 
atoreluting of classified facts, ia impossible; it will auifica to call 
attention to ita general charceter, and to endeavour to supply oni 
OF two missions, Ob, i, deals with the Alphabet. Tho grndual 
inlrodiimtion of the Ionic letters, before vheir aificin! adoption #0. 
405, i» ily pointed ont, They were naturally employed firat. in 
private inotuments, and an inatrontive paper by KRohlor (Lio mttieche 
Graistetne dee filnftes Jalrh.) in the Mitthetungen (1885, x. p 309) 
fa worth commiting, On p, 4 (/mterpamftion) referonce whould have 
beon inale to the use of «ie dota in the bowatrophedan fragment 
CLA. L we, 501 (Supplen, p. 53) —unlesy they are numoral sigla, 
ail of this class of signs Meisterhans makes apparently no mention, 
Ch. ii. dedls with Orthography (Lavtlelre) Here we realize that 
We must learn Attic spelling from the evidence of contemporary 
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Jncriptions, waiving our a prior projudices in deference to Athenian 
fashiong— a volot neous, Quem penes urbitrinm estat jue et norma: 
loquandi,’ Inseriptions establish not only tures (uot dupoujehy 
oofyry (not oufoy), but mle KadAdrexos, dpyetdwpos (pp 6) Ty 
Hiasogear (p. ). Movraggunw (pe 15), patito, peverie (pp, 25, 87), and 
Apparcntly xcdrperror (p41) ns the heat Attic forms. Meisterhany 
seen to have oinithed the farm drgdio (earrings), which is attested 
hy ineeriptions of wo, 347 anil following years (C14. Hi, 2, now 008, 
‘6, O80, ote), Very interesting is tho discimidn of the respective 
dates of the forma fAmo tide, ated def ote. (po 14), and the chironvlagry 
of the warious interchanges of @ and |, f and a, a and 6, wand 4, 
at sicotesjve tages of Atti: apeech and writing (pp. 16 foll.). On 

a p31 or some good remurks on the erroneoud insertion of iota 
moubumn (ey, orlew) whieh oopurs more freywently in inseriptions af 
‘vations parte of Greeee than his hillerto been noted, Pp, 3+ foll. 
troat- of the Counonts. Reference might have been made to Keil's 
ajigriphical notes on thy * Attio’ aspirate (Seleloe Kpigraphioar, 
T8568, po 0). The evidence of thn Attic marbles as tu the agin {lation 
and dissimilation of consonants (raA Adyar, crip yl, cruel ef alee, 
iv given very fully (pp. 42—40), If however our view wire extended 
beyond Action, it may be said (more etrongly than Moisterhuins pots 

1 the ease}, that nastmilntion wae on tho wholo the mark of earlior 
Uireck, and dissimilution the tendoney from the second century mw. 
anwards, “On p, 47 there ia inserted a stutistionl table of the use 
hegitming with the epigraphical ovidence of datives: in. -dor, 4p, 
san, qos -oon, anil of the ime and forme of the dual endings, ‘The 
dunt endings in “a, ar AT tot Mtisietent in participles and adjrotives; 
and are entirely wanting to the pronaune and the article (p. iO), 


Pp, 02 foll, deal with certala peeuliar words (tg. wies) differently ins. 


Heeled at different «tages of Uhe dialeet, The forme of the wilrerte set 
forth, pp. 64—4, are important for textnal eviticnm: Uhns dawAed, 
drraedoi, dyounrel ate good forme of the fifth century. Meisterhana 
cites riprave fre the Amphipolis decree (C7 4, S008) of the fourth 
century > lu might have added Jewere! from the ihecription fof Thom 
genes of Thasow!] at Hyzapla (circa 470 we, Rohl, Jnwore, Antig. 380), 
The opigraphion! evidenoe ou the Pronnuns (pp. 8 foll.) is perdanps 
given more slaborately by Schmollluz in the dissertations alriady 
alhided to, Among the furma of the adjectives tXelfer ie of cou Be 
given on the comparative of A\/yor (py, 67), Wot the eutions form of 
the positive dice ty not mentioned (cee Mittheifenyen, 1884, ix. 
p 289, in a document of the sexond rentury yc), The aeeount of 
the verbul forms ia very complete (pp. 74 foll.). The displacement 
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of iinperativu endings in srw, “run hy forms in -wrar, and of -crBmy 
by -drduy ty chronologically traced, It is noteworthy that the perfont 
oF rity (p. 82) wus refyxa until the first ewntory ec, the Qed aor, 
OF reavw ts Frepor, the future of rime was spol peccrw (pip. 85, 24), opt 
(p. 87) requires the iota woutum, and oferipw (not aleraipe) olstipa, 
geripa. te the good old Attic spelling (iid,), The earliest Alttir 
exacoplo of yfropas ia inte, SAR (pp, BS), and yeymierew is traced down 
to ine, 325, In the Roman period the forties yoa- and. yo~ are used 
promiscunuely. ‘The earliest instance of yawns the writer is aware 
of isin the ducrae of Alexander respecting Priene (Grech Jnacriptions 
tnt tha Britiah Muaeuit, tii no, cocc.), probably of nq. A, Not less im- 


portant are the remarks upon Syntax (pp. 89 fall), In the oldest 
inseriptions the article is “oiltie in manner very different from 
later Attic usage; boat the omission survived to a large extent in 


the cuse of proper namus (Aqpoorberys Aypocrtivous), wol uf Torn! 
hunes Uke gu sdke, dy dere, dp eperaredda The fnots concerning tho 


sé Of the doal are Inderesting (yp. 03 foll,). The dial of verbs is 
consistently uae in vlder Attic, bat gives way to the plural in 


miiille and new Atti. Similarly the dual of nous aud ni jockives 
is replaced by the plural in Macedonian times, In the imperial 
period thé din! wis fn part revived, in oonseyuence of the revived 
tudy of tho classics (p. 0). Among the construction of vorba 
(p. 05) Meisterkane spowks of merrdfAw vir being found na well 
Os meteor rice; hie mivhe hinve added Aagerudk and Aaprada vecar 


\(Greek Znacriptions in tha British Afuam, i no ati), As rogarda 
tho forma és and es {p, 101), the neual e apelling down tamc. 380 in 


4s, which appenrs for the last time (in prose) in a document of nc 


3H Inother words passes into «fs just at the time when El 
ceased to bo written Ey and it is suggested that ‘ é¢ umd ey nur 
‘Braphinch von cinander verschioden, sind": certainly RLS is found 
‘before Euclid. As to Gvexa; Gye, otraxn (pp, 105 fol.), Mnister- 
thane je not prepared (with Wecklein, Curae Apipr ig 37) to deny 
the existence altogether of the prepositional wee of ofvexa, for itis 
found once in a metrical epitdph from. the Peirneus (Kumanudes, 


9061; seo Kubler, Mitsheifungen, x p. 303, who assigns ib lo the 


‘fifth pantry nc). Iti» interesting to trace the eureful distinetion 
mialotsined in the inscriptions between the aoriat and the present, 


erredurreecnity oredarniy (p. 100), ail between prea anil om (pp. LOG, 


107), the former meaning ‘iu company with’ (of persons), und tho 
latter *inaluding’ (of quantities and things); ey. olwaxruy A te 
ne, 

pera ris Boras, and so ou, Lud Seorjod erilinpai ror Tw padi by, wv 





w, idee rh orde para rit waliaes (collective WOTLEE ), few-rune 


Frwwiorg, ote, This distinction wae confused in Roman tines, 
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By help of this storchonse of facts, ‘the scholar may vorify’ the 
dicta of the old grammarians, my test the sananl of tuodern gram- 
mariane and textual critics, and fix tie date of the varjous develop 
mets of Attic pooch aml writing, In so far as it denla with later 
Attic, when it hecamo blended with the xeon this treatian in of 
service (6 the student of Greek epigraphy genorally ; but the gram 
tar of tht notAttio dialects remains yet to bo written, Tho 
other Some readers may wish that Moeisterhans had coneerned 
Himaclf snore with the rationale of the forma, and with ‘scientific 
grammar.’ Bub doos got the elausified registration of uscurtuindd 
facta deserve thi name of aeioran! | 

KE. LL... B. 


Dr. _ Hermann Collitz, Sammlung der griechischen 
Dialekt-Inschriften. Kneren Rasp. (rittingen, Vandinhoeek 
and Ruprecht, 1584, Syo,-; MM, 4.54), 


Vat.1, comssting of pp. 41), ‘contains the inseriptions of Uypras, 
Avolla, Thessaly, Docatin, Eliz, Armadie and Pamplrylin, 

The collection took its origin (Prefiee) fram the well-knuwn Bris 
Of articles on the individual distorts, which have appeared frm time 
ta Hine in Gesambergor’s Leitriye =. Kunde a, tule. Sprachen, 
The anethod of poblination differs from that Of the Hettedge in. go 
far as (1) the present. collection gives asa rule only 4 cursive Greek 
tranetipt of eich inscription (supplemented by a dizest-of gneiee 
fectiones), omitting the additional transcript given in thw Hieltndige 
which does nob distinguish the texts inte words, (2) the ‘xeputica) 
botes ure more seanty thay in thir Heitrige, ‘Cho dialonta are divided. 
into the d- growp and the * srotp, aml in the first volume we hliave 
the inseriptions of thoww ilialeets « welche sich besondors eigeuartiz 
entwickelt liahen," | | : 

Pp. 1—s80. Tho Graces Oyprian insoriptions. in opichorie elinrac- 
ter, revised by W. Deecks, «No emrching critical, granunnticn!, 
and hivtorical interpretation 4 intended ' (atreduction), Thu meal 
important ,uthoritios are olted For each inscription, the texts given 
ne pocurately nx possible, firet In Tatin character and thes in Ureek 
curvivu charncter, The text is follow by notes, which eantain 
only the mont necessary critical maturin), atid the mnat inurhiny demain dal 
hints for the interpretation. The toxts vide themselves into: lwo 
stones + (2) toseriptions propar on vtine, metal (gold, silver, brains, 
lend), terrm-cotta, cecadionally wlio od ler tinterialy (elnes, tortolwe. 
abel), and (2) a selection of com logon whieh last, owing to the com: 
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paratively scauty natare of the othur iteriils, canndt be dispensed 
with, ‘The inscriptions proper arearranged lovally according to the 
later division of the jaland into four districts : the coins are arranged 
Mipbalatically acconling to kings, Inseriptions of which the Graceo- 
Cyprian arigin ia not certain, and inscriptions supposed to be forged 
are omitted. (Similarly thescealled Old Trojan inscriptions from 
Sehliemunn’s works are omitted—oone having been certainly shown 
tobe Greek, oven if the written charactor: is. akin to the Cyprian), 
Pp. §—12 contain a veryelear and ceefal summery of thy principles 
adopted in thi tranecription of the epichoric character. Doocke 
cdticludes with the remark that a closer study of the Hittite hiero- 
glyphic writing hus cotivineed him of ite kinship with the Cypriote 
elaraiter. The ineriptious (to the number, with the ecin-legonde, 
of 312, pp. 13—72) ore followed by a lithograpled table exhibiting 
it fovaimiliin po fewer than piaetern colomna the varieties of the. 
Oypriote charactur, which prevailed in the several localities. 

The Aeolle inuctiptions (pp. 85-145, nos, 215—372, with 
Addenda, pp. IT3—3S6, nus 1270—1938) reviaed by FL Bechtel 
These aro given under the lime of; [. Lesbos, D1. Pordoselena, 
TIL. Danedox, TV. the neighbouring coast of Asin Minor, V, Delos, 
(one insription only); and on Appendix (in which bhe editur duly 
recognises thi wervices renderud by O. Puchstein, Epigranwaain 
Gravea’ in tegyjito weperte, Strassburg, 1820), containing the 
archaising poomsa of Julia Balbilln, | | 

Tho Thessalian instriptions (pp. 127—l43, nex 324—373, with 
Addenda, pp. 3TT—386, now. 1278—1333), revised by A. Fick. "Thy 
Arrangempnut of the inscriptions ix looil: LT Thessaliotis, TL His 
teeotis, INL, Pelasgivtia (including the important long inseription 
of Larisa, which haa necessitated the rewriting of all accounts of 
the Thessalian dialect), [V. Perrliagbia. 

‘The Boeotian inscriptions (pp. 147T—300, now. 374—1120, with 

Appendicc pp. 306-—308, wox 1130—1146, of Boootian inscriptions 
“tet fond in Boeotia, and Addenda and Corriyenda, pp. $89 —400) 
revised by R. Meister, The number of inscriptions in this collection 
considerably axceeda that of Lariold’s Sytloge. | 
The Klean inscriptions (pp. $13—336, nos. 1147—1IS0) by 
FP. Bliss, Tho Jutrotuction (pp. 313-315) sums up concisely the 
ftincipal peonliarities of the dialect. Blass pomarks on (1) the 
fontilated wate in whieh most of the inscriptions bave.come down 
tons, (2) the evidenre of extreme carele=nem on the part of the 
“Sbyravers, & carvlessti=s justifying ati utemnal latitude of restoration 
1 the part of an editor, (3) the difficulty experienced in determining 
‘the positlan of the dialect by reason of the striking incuusistencies 
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wet with in thoolder stratum of inactiptiods— 


aol NOTICES OF HOOKS, 2 _— 
the diatect iy almost yuo, being represented by the Damocrates 
bronze, no. 1172, He te inclined to sowk & partial explaination uf — 
the dinlection) fnctuation and inconsistenoy in the relations of thit a 
Pisatid district; in which Olympia waa-situated, to the Elid territory 
aod in the tradition of un early immigration from Aetolia. (Hi 
eiggestion that the Pisstid dialect omy havo been related to the: 
Arcadinn is criticised by Prof. H. W. Smyth, Am. Journ, Phil. 7 
vii, (1887), no, 4, The Dialects of” North Grees), ‘The inscriptions _ 
(pp. S16—S56) are arrangel as fur ax possible chronologically, 
Blost's critienl and osegutieal doles are ot a more extunwive senle 
than that adopted in the other sections of the volume, and afford: 
real and substantial help to tle student. One result of his keen 
eriticiam wand sceptical treatment iw to throw doubt upon many 
forma previously quoted from these inscriptions as etymological 
The Arvadian juecrijtions, including coindagends (py. 889-961, 
nis. L1R1—1258) revised by F_ Bechtel. Apart from no. 1181 {a 
deereo of the Areniian Meague), and no, 1182 (the older evin-legemlh 
of the" Arcadians,") the trouainder caualst of inautiptious and eoit- 
legends from the individual towns, In no, 1922 (the well-known 
Tegestan imseription relating to contmets for ymblic Iitildingss ) 
Bechtel explains the much debated ear by « + dp, upninat Moyer, 
Gre tr. $24, and Spitser, dirk. Land. po 8) — 
The Pamphylinn inseriptions und coindogends (pp, 365-870; 
nos, 1259—1269) revised hy-A. Berzenberyor, In the Lusi ppblots 
from: Sillyon, no, 1260, the oditor differs widely from Roelil (Zaaerr. 
(Vraee. Antiquissines) in his readings, chiefly in the direction of 
greater cantion and reserve, Tho sign for epirifus asper wherever 
present in the original is ropreesnted by Hy nud the aign YA by wi > 
Y. Bergh's explanation (Ztscir, 6 Minnie: 1884, p. 335) of the 
latter, aa denoting, at least in some words, a sibilant, probably 
appeared too Inte to be noticed, ‘The volume conclades with tablus 
eiving the numbers. of inscriptions cited in Meister's Griechtache 
Pinlekte, vol. i, corresponding to the numbers in thie eollsetian, 






















Inschriften griechischer Bildhauer, mit Facsimiles he- 
rausgegeben, Fu. Loewy, Leipsig, Teubner. 1886, 

Tom book supplies iivelualle material, oot only for the history of 

wrt, but aio for that of the alphabet. It is auch to be dosired 

that Dr, Loowy's sewttotod hinta os to (he post-Fuclidean alphabet. 
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should he calleeted : w treatize embodying his intimate acquaintance 
with the aubject would meet what is now the greatest need of 
uplgraphists. 

As ia obperved in the preface, the growth of material sinoe 
Hirschield's publication (1870) required a new collection; this one 
containg some 60), as against Hirselifeld’s 250, The help afforded 
in all quarters by the first epigraphists, and the care with which n 
facsimile of every nccessible inscription is given, makes th work of 
extraordinary value and interest, ‘The following important statisticn 

(1) Position of ineuription: beside the weual position, it appears 
(0 the horizontal surface of the basia only at Olympia; on porta of 
the statue itself once in archaic times, once in the third ecubury ; 
commonly in buperial times, 

(2) Form; this is identical in diferent inscriptions of the same 
artist only thirty-six times out of «ixty-thres; hence arguments 
cannot be hast on differences, The description of the artieh with 
his father wud place ia commonest in Hellunistio times; the ethnic 
is givens where it ig not likely to be known, aa at Olympia and 
Rhodes. The father's nome only is nob often given; ob Olympia 
only when he aleo was on artist, A metrien] form ia never com- 
moner that prose, bat oecurs oftener in early times than later. The 
muse Of rodw is always prevalent; the aorist is commonest; the 
imperfect occurs occasionally in archaic times, never in the finest 
period ; then it comes in from the east, and is more usual in imperial 
times and in forgeries The forms rodw and rodw always coexiet ; 
but that 2odw ia not found outside Attica before the fourth 
con hury, 

43) Work done in common. 

(4) Fathers of artista (if artists also), 

(5) Comparison with literary tradition: in the fourth and fifth 
centuries, some two-thirds of the artists’ names are known to us; 
in archaic, Hollonistic, and imperial times, a comparativuly. call 
proportion, 

The artists’ signatures follow, divided according to period and 
locality, They ure followed by such aa ere doubtfal, or are not 
original, Last come forgeries, whether executed on stone, or merely 
invanted on paper, 

Other inseriptions referring to artiste in their work or in public 
anil private life aro ailded. 

A few important inscriptions may be mentioned in detail. 

T is the famous Archermos inscription (which has never yet been 
eitisfactorily read and restored) ; ite connexion with the winged 
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figure found near it is rejected by the highest authorities: A full 
discussion is given of the dedication of the Nike of Poeonius, and of 
other interesting Imecriptions, In the fourth century the epi- 
graphical evidence becomes important; in 64 and others we already 
seo traces of tha widening of strokes wt the end; but this is nob yet 
the rule, Under 95 is given a valuable discussion of the family of 
Naucyde, Daedalus, and Polyclitas, In 114, from the years goon 
after Alexander, with very wedge-shaped strokes, rroroi mide? are 
explained as referring to « herald, nota runner. In the Hellenistic 
period the forma seem to have remained stationary in Attica, and 
the tendency to spread the stroke at the end, already seen in the 
fourth century, was not allowed full play till the middlo of the 
secon, A full discussion is given of the dates af the erent 
Pergamenea works, upon epigraphic and other evidence. A careful 
study is also made of the epigraphy of the Rhodian group; a 
transition is visible, lasting about three generations; in the earlier 
period, the strokes are only emphasised at the end: later they 
spread out into ewallow-tuils; the earlier wre proved to date from 
about 200, The peculiarities of these inscriptions do not depenil 
on tho individual artista. The ‘cotinerion of the Venus of Melos 
with the inseribod basis i” distussed, und, on the whol, rejected ha 
not proved, 

The inscriptions on the-oclosai of Monte Cavillo are clase} a 
antique, but nob original Among tha forgeries is the Venns do’ 
Medici, and it forms an exception to the rule that forged nanwe are 
usdally Enown from literature or otherwise. Excellon) and full 
indicor and tables are given, of the artista and their families ani 
place of origin, their works, and the places where inscriptions liaye 
been found.—E, A. G, 


Traité d’Epigraphie grecque,. Satowan Hermacn. Paris, 
Leroux. 1885. 

Tris manual is 4 very useful compilation, isnluding also 9 consider 
sble amount of original work, Such a book, aw is pointed out in 
the preface, is much needed, the work of Franz being antiquated. 
An account of the results of epigraphy has already been given in 
Mr. Newton's essays, which, translated, form the firat section of the 
book ; the second section, deuling with the methods of the science, 
is now. At tha end of the preface are useful tmetrnotione for the 
traming of the epigraphist: these contain advite a8 to the tnothoily 
to be adopted in travelling, aa to taking photographs aud ayteezen, 
ke, ‘Thoy have in great part been repeated in M. Rejnaoh's 
(lonssily aux royageura archiotogues. i 


Sa. UU ~ ee 


A 


Section T. Mr. Newton's essays are illustrated by numerous 
quotations, sometimes including more recent material: on pp. 2-3 
ies valuable note, giving » list of the most important publications 
in which inseriptions are to be found; throughout the work such 
bibliographical hints are very useful. 

Section Il (1) Mistery af the Greek alphabet, A convenient 
eketoh of the alphabet before Euclid is compiled, with the various 
theories ws to ite origin. The table on pp. 186-7 ig particularly 
aeeful, os ombodying im the completest form what is known of the 
vorious loval varivties Many important tables compiled by others 
are reproduced, ey. that of Shiite for the Attic alphabet, and some 
af Dr. Issue Taylor'd. It was hardly pozsiblo in this way to avoid 
aome inconsistencies, ‘Thus the Greek derivmtives. from the 
Phoenician Shin and Tsade given in Hw table on p, 181 ure at 
variance with the note on p. 102, which gives the only view now 
tenable. A table isalzo given (p. 204) of post-Euclidean forma at 
various periods: but thie cnn of course only give a fow essentin| 
marks, especially aa local differences are not taken into necount. 
Somo remarks are added on ligatures and punctustion ; some very 
conveniont lists of numerical. signa are given, and alsa two liste of 
abbreviations in use before and during the Roman period. 

(2) «. Orthographic poowliarities of inscriptions, (This chapter and 
the next contain much matter independently treated in Meisterhans’ 
treatise, which appeared mbout the «ame time.) Such especially 
are tranted a4 afford chronological indications ; aspiration, assimila- 
tion-interior and final, hiatus and » dbeAevoradr ; the last, in Attic 
at Joaat, seome commoner before consonants than before vowels Then 
follow double consonants (written single in ancient texts), ce hefore 
hard consonants, the later confusion of ~ and {, Ge and iv, 1, 
siropur, first found in 289 pe. The details as to voonlism are more 
complicated ; the mowt important are those us to the representation 
of ow and « by single or double symbols; also aa to the relation of 
* @ &e., and « adseript, Larfeld’s table of Boeotian vocalism ie 
given. 

5. Grammatical peculinritiee (chiefly Attic). Here coma such 
matters as the early frequency of the dual, the use of the article, 
declension, rae and demas, comparatives, dois, ce., the angment in 
nm, the imperative, wiv and perd, final clauses, and conditional 
sentences, Also the baginning of Lhe nowy. 

(3) Of Inecriptions in general. Affected archaiam is sometimes 
found. Favta are given as to the manner of engraving inscriptions: 
and the istariale used, wood, stone, marble, bronze; as to their 
exhibition in public places, and the presorvation of copies; also as 
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to secretaries and stone cutters, the expensea of engraving, and the 
transcription of laws. A most useful list ia added of tho eommonsst 
errors made by stone cutters, and a comparison of the acouracy of 
inscriptions and MSS, as exemplified by a decree preserved by 
Thieydides. 

(4) Public documemés, For these the customary headings are 
mentioned, amul the formulae found in Attic and other decrees, 
tithes, de; a few words are added aa to metrical inscriptions Then 
follows information as to Proxeny deerees, reasons for honours 
voted, and their nature, Sil @ho foci obwizic in them; nnd also 
aa to honorary ilecrees, dedications, statues, ex voto, de, The myst 
frequent kinds of catalogues are enumerated; of victors, ephehi, 
prytanes, subscribers, goods sold, naturalised citizens, de,; of 
members of religious associations, of enfranchised slaves, of offer 
ings, accounts, &o, Other metiera included are ceremonial pre 
siriptions, oracles, Istters. of public importance, from sovereigns, 
towns, &o.; judicial inscriptions, such as those of Gortyna, choragic 
and agonistic documents, competitions and victors, offerings dedi- 
mited by them, and honours decreed to them. Ephebie Inscriptions 
inform us of the oath taken by tho youths, decrees in honour of 
them and their trainers, the constitution of the college, &e. 

(6) Various inscriptions, private documenta, &e. These include 
boundary wtones, &o.; epitapha (of which the local and temporal 
varieties of usage are noted); maledictions of violators of the tomba 
and other imprecations; artists’ signatures (a réswmé of tho 
customary forms is given, mostly from Hirsehfold's and Loewy's 
resulte); Tabulag Iliseae; signatures of painters and mosaio 
workers ; inscriptions on vases and terre-cottas (explanatory of the 
subject, or giving the artist ar the possessor, or mere graffiti) ; on 
lumps, glass, de; on amphorn handles ; on gems; on weighte; and 
‘on lesserae. 

(6) Supplementary statements, As to chronology, much valuable 
information is collected, auch as liste of varigus local eras, years, 
months, atd days; nleo prytanies, Next come proper names and 
private tithes, and their transliteration, and » careful index of the 
equivalence of Greek and Roman titles; A few words aro nddad ax 
to the later fate of mecriptions, collections before the Corpus, and 
the present state of the work. 

The Addenda include eome important pointe—eapecially acme 
miditions to the table of carly forma, on p. 548 A ahori index 
conclades the work.—E. A, G, 
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Inscriptiones Tyrac, Olbiae, Chersonesi Tauricae, ke, By 
B. Larywenev, 8t. Petersharg, 1885. 4to., pp. i-viil, 1-243, 
‘Troe is the tirat volume of the corpus of “Greek and Latin 
Inscriptions from the Northern Shores of the Euxine," undertaken 
by Mr. Latysehoy for the Imperial Archologien! Society of Russia. 
The commentary on the insetiptions is in Latin, and in tnost cheer a 
translation in Rassian is appeniled. The work is especially weleome, 
ne taany of the texte printed in it were hitherto only to be found in 
rather insecessible Russian publications, The inseriptions of Tyras 
and its neighbourhood occupy pp. 1-18. There fo rich series of 
Hibia (pp. 16-164), including honorary, dedientory, and sepmlchral 
inscriptions. No. 17, « decrev in honour of Nikeratos, a benefactor 
of Olbin, gives a glimpse of the wretched condition of the city 
shortly before the beginning of the Christian Era, when it was 
exposed to the invasions of « barbarian people (perhaps the Cretae). 
No, 46 jean edict of the “Septemviri" of the city. No, 50 and 
following nuinhers form a series of dedicatory inscriptions which 
atcompanied the gifts annually made by the city magistrates to 
various divinities, eepecially Apollo Prostatés, Hermes Agoraios, 

nod Achilles Pontarehés, Thore ate fow sepulchral inscriptions. 

The inscriptions of Chersoneans fill pp. 173-218. In the eeries of 
“Decrees of this city, No. 185 isan important text found in 1875, 
arid since commented on by Foucart and other writers (eee Latyschev, 
p 174), Te it a decree in honour of Diophantes, the general of 
Mithradates the Great, and montions three campaigns undertaker 
by him against the barbarian enemies of Chersonesaa.—W W. 
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Griechische Geschichte bis sur Schlacht bei Chaironeta. 
Von Dr. Gerona Bosour. L Teil, Bis 2u dem Perserkriegan. 
Gotha, 1885. 

History of Greece from the Earliest Times to the End of 
the Persian War. ‘Translated from the German of Proreason 
Max Duwxceen by SF, Avceyse and Everys Annorr. Vols. I. 
onl TT, =Londen, 1881. 

Griechische Geschichte von threm Ursprunge bis zum 
Untergange der Selbstandigkeit Von Avorr Hobs. 


x ihees. threo-works wo have the latest results of the labours. af 
German erndition directed to a thorough examination of the sources 
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af early Greek history and a reconstruction of that historyin tie 
light that has recently been brought to bear on it, chiefly from tho 
discoveries and generalisations of archaeologists and comparative: 

mythologists. But the work of criticiam and of reconstruction har 
in each caso boon undertaken from o« different point of view, aml 
ite reaults are presented in a different form Dr. Busolt’s work 
shows generally n more scepticnl attitudes than that of the other 
two mothors. It also =snpposes that his renilere possess both an: 
acquaintance with anchent and todern sources and facilities for 
reférting to woch sourees. His chapters on authorities at the 
beginning of wach chapter are moet weeful, and his foot-notes refer 
ué to call manner of stores of information, Prof. Duncker's book 
is that of one who has long laboured in the same field and is in 
fome respects more original and leas erities! For the convenience 
af the general reader, ho not only refers to, but copies #n extenge, all 
that the earlier and traditional authorities have to tell us on some 
important subjects, even where his aubsequont examination of their 
statements maker thow almost entirely valueless. He has, as he 
gays in bis preface, ‘woven together the indispensable eritionl dis- 
quivitions upon i basis of traditioml facts," Tho history of Holin 
is shorter, lass pretentious in character, and truly admirable for the 
dlearness with which proved facta are distinguished from dubious 
hypotheses The narrative in the text is not much broken by 
critical examinations, but very valuatie critictams are given in an 
appendix to cach chapter. Tho book is thes at once attractive to 
tho general reader, and vseful to those preparing for special 
abu ios, 

Some of the characteristics of each author may be shown by 
comparing the view which each takes of a few important probleme 
in Greek history, sich as the nature of the pre-Dorian population 
of tha Peloponness, the work of Lycurgus, the Phoenician settle- 
ments in Greses, and the character of the Corinthian tyranny, 

On the first of theas points, the stata of the Peloponnese before 
the Dorian invasion, we cannot present any positive opinion of 
Dr. Busolt, aw his criticiem is here mainly destructive. He 
considers that the races dimposseased by the Doriana were akin to 
the Arenlinns, and so far from attaching ony credit to the tradi: 
tlons of their early greatness, regards the romaine of Tiryns und 
Myounas an belonging to Dorian princes, and would evan «attribute 
the renown of the Peloponnesian Achasans to Spartan pride work 
ing on the material of epic poota, in whose eyes the Achacans 
were inhabitants of Thessaly and not of the Peloponnese at 
all. Prof, Duncker, on the other hand, believes in ihe greatness 
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and the wealih of the empire of the Pelopidae, nnd lis views as to 
the origin of the Greek peoplu seem substuntinlly tho same as thoee 
of Prof Qurtiue [¢ ia, however, exceedingly difficult to determine 
clearly what he would connoie by the names given to primitive 
Greek peoples, ‘We may be quite eure,’ he eays, ‘that the 
Pelusgians, Achaeans, and Hellenés were not three distinct races, 
Luk that these names rather indicute three distinct periods of Greek 
listory, and denote three stages arising out of, and following one 
another; in the development of the one Greek people’ In anathor 
place he speaks of ‘thy name of Pelasgus, derived from the univernl 
intuition of the Greske of ancient times.’ To Holm, however, the 
Achaeans are not a phase, bat a definite people, who inhabited 
Argolia and probably aleo Laconia before the Dorian occapation, and 
the Pelaszi also are a definite people, inhabiting definite districts: 
in Europe and Asia, whose name wea extended, for varions ex- 
plicable reasons; so na to take in many to whom it did not properly 
belong, ‘The primitive, pious, peace-loving, rather colourless 
Pelasgians of the ordinary conecption seem to be banished to the 
regions of the blameless Ethiopians. In his chapter on the remains 
of prehistoric art in Greece, the author eet» before us a lively 
picture of the beet times of ‘Tiryns and Mycenne, calling in the 
historical imegination to relieve tho vaguences of conflicting 
triditions and conjectures. 

If we turn te another matter—the clisracter of Lycurgaua and his 
work—we oe similar differences in method of treatment. Dr. 
Busdlt dors not go so far aa to deny the historical personality of 
‘Lyeurgus altogether, but he would not attribute to him any of the 
fundamental institutions of the Spartan stato, nor yet, apparently, 
the peculiarities of the Spartan discipline. Prof. Dunoker has a 
brilliant theory, which would account for much thot haa hitherto 
haitled investigation, especially the double monarchy, the eponymous 
titles of the kings, and the position of the law-giver, He bolds that 
the work of Lyourgua waa the union inte one political body of two 
Dovian states, dwelling on the Oennus:and on the upper Eurotas 
repectively, and that thie union was effected after King Chariluos 
had heen worsted in the war with the Tegeans. Tiw military 
system, the discipline, and the exmptuary laws of the Spartans he 
would aesign to a later period. Holm recogniess the great ingenuity 
of Duncker'a hypothesis without venturing ta adopt it, But he 
does not consider it impossible that the lawe against wealth and 
luxury may have originated ut the same time oa the new political 
order, and have been promulgated by the originator of that order. 

In tracing the early history of Attica, Dr. Busolt rejects all 
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traditions of Phoenician eolonies, thongh he recoguisos the im- 
portant influence of Phoenician trade, * The opinion that they (the 
Phoeniciata) colonised Thebes is certainly unfounded, nor have we 
Any mor) reason to wuppesn thal « colony in Athens { Melite) was 
founded by them.’ Daneker, on the other hand, regards thin settle 
ment of the Phoenicians in Athena as a clewrly necertained fuck, 
nil asecciates ite overthrow with the union of Attic communities 
inte one stute traditionally ascribed to Thewue Holm considers 
the wzistence of Plienivian colonies in Thebes and in Athena as 
not dmerobable, though not clearly proved, 

In-treating of the government of the Cypeelidae in Corinth, both 
Basalt on! Doneker are inclined to o more favourable view thin 
that of Hotodutus, Busolt attributes the sentiments of the speech 
put by Heradotus into the mouth of the Corinthian Sovidles to the 
rulutions existing between Athena and Corinth at the moment 
when the historian poblished lis narrative: Duneker traces 
the motive which let the Corinthians to acouse their tyrants of 
#polintion, to the desire to represent as their own property tie 
teenwures laid up at Delphi and elsewhere, Lut while defending 
Poriandor from some of the charges. brougit ugainst him, Prof. 
Danekor insists, on grounds which hardly @em enffiiiently atrong, 
that he ‘must bear the guilt of the death of Melimn." Holm does 
nol pu & definite judgment on the arbitrary acts of Cypeatua 
wd his son, but shows the improlability of the theory that princes 
who encouraged the worehip of Dicuywus should) in their internal 
regulations have acted solely with a view ta public order and 
decency. 

In spite of all differences, however, we may observa important 
eaumon characteristics in the mothods of all three suthora Adl 
slike take a wide view of the province of history wo ss to. make jt 
include the literary, artistic, and religious, as well as the political 
evelopment of the people, All are very ready to make use of 
archavalogical resulta, especially those of momismotios. In the 
use of early historians, nob oven Bosal} entirely disparages (lio 
authority of Herodotus, though they would all restrict it within 
certain limita. Thus for the date of Phidon of Argos, all three 
prefer the: stutements of Puusaniaa to those of Herodotus, and 
Duncker confidently asks," Who con seriously adopt the argument 
that the coins of Fhidon belong to the end of the seventh century— 
that is, that they were struck just before the tims of Rolon 1' 

One of thé chief drawbacks to the value of Dr, Busoli's work is 
the difficulty the ordinary reader meets in clearly ascertaining tie 
griunide of lie conclusions, espocially where they ore drawn from 
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‘arvhnoological materials. Thue we find him confident! asserting 
the existence in the fifth century of « monetary alliance among thie 
Arendian stntes, though in a foot-note he refers. to the rival 
hypothesis hy which Imboof-Blumer would explain the ecins with 
tho inseription Arkadibon, Still more serious is the diffleulty caused 
‘to the student by the statement that the theory of Prof, Curtius us 
to the early migrations of the Lonians ‘his long been found un- 
tanahle," for the proof of which statement he ia referred in a foornate 
to articles in various Gorman periedicals. 
The difficulty we experionce in trying to determine Prof. Damekeor « 7 

panone of evidence are of a different kind, and nrise [rom the manner 

in which brilliant and plausible hypotheses sre slated as if thiney . 
were instters of fact, Besides the views given above of the unton 

of the two Spartan gtutes under Lyourgue ond the combination of 

the Attic cantons in opposition to the: Photniciane, we have an 

interesting theory of the origin of the Parithenit and ther discontent, 

which he attributes to = restoration of tho old and strict marringe 

laws and « retrospective enforcement of the same; leo geome 
interesting generalisations concerning the moral iniuence of the 7 
ruligioma sentiment in tho Greek aristocracies. In one or two places 

his deductions from archucological facta seem rather questionable, 

as when hw says, ' That the Cyprian were composed, bofore the year 

000 ne. is evident from the representation of the Judgment of Paris 

op the chest of Cypeelus.’ The general arrangement of the work 4 
is not all that might be desired in point of clearness. 

In the introductory retarks to his history, Holin observes that 

in the investigation of original sources, what we how require if mot 

0 Invobh the reconstriction of the lost works of ancient anthers, oe 

the discriminating «tudy of those we still possess. If we extend Ute 
remark and apply it to modern uuthorities in sywcial felda, wr | 
arrive at the conclusion that = writer of ancient history ie now 

likely to produce good work in proportion ma lw is while clearly ail 

justly: to estimate tho hintorical, import of the labours of speciilisty 

in all subjects which are or might be made auxiliary to the study of 








Historia Numorum: A Manual of Greek Numismatics. 
Ry B. Ve Heap. Oxford, Clarendon Press 1887. 

Tint first title of this work is distinctive, atid marks ity most 

essential charncteristic. Hitherto all general works on Greek 

Numismatioa, fren Eekbel's groat work, Doctrine Numorus 

Feteruee, down to thie handbooks of Akerman and Werlhof, have 
HS:—VOL, VIL Y 
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taken up the coins of each district and city from the points of view 
of geography umd mythology rather than from that of history, 
With Mr. Head, Numisnwtics takes its rightful place aa ono of the 
most neeful of the sciences wuxilinry to Adatory 


The application of scientific historia! method to ancient numis- 
mutica is a thing of comparatively recent date, and no one lias done 
nore service in this direction than Mr, Head, whose “Cuinage of 
Sermeus, published i 1674, was the first thoroughly scientific 
monograph on the coinage of a Greek city, and a model of careful 
induction, In Aisteria Nweaerém he applies tho same metho to. 
the whole of the coins of the ancient warld, arranging the coins of 
enoh city or district in chronological seriés and groups ‘Those who 
know the size of the fold of ancient mimismatics, and bow much of 
it is almost virgin soil, will not need to be told that within the 
limits of time and space imposed wpary Mr, Heal the attempt could 
not be entirely successful Where he is working on ground which 
be hae sirealy explored, as in his arcount of the eoina of Sy Tacisd, 
Macedon, Bootia, and Ephesus, hoe furnishea a akotch 2a complete. 
as conld be written in so narrow a spare, Where he treats of places 
which have been the subject of sutisfactory cutalogues and meno- 
graphs, as Acaruania, Crote, or Phoenicia, hia summary Ji «till 
eonplete. But in dealing with districts: which tiave remained 
comparatively untouched, he is necessarily less thorough and com 
prehensive. Generally spanking, the book is far more complete 
for Sicily and European Greece than for Asia Minor and Syria; for 
the Brithh Museum Catalogue of Greek Coing has not yet reachod 
Asia, and not only the grout musamms of Europe, bat even private 
collectors, such ae M. Waddington and M. Six, posseee large 
tubers of Asiatic coins which are unpoblished and unknown. 
Nor havy the dates of the coins jeued in Asia reewived anything 
like #0 mnvh attention an the dates of Sicilian ening, or those of 
Hellas, or even those of Italy, But even in régurd to Asia Minor 
it ie a Very grout gain to possess ni ettislactory summary of the 
eonago, co far us published matter serves: fresh material will now 
rapidly accursulate for a e#till mory valuable second wdlition, ft 
monet also bo observed that whore Mr Head's summary ja least 
final it is probably to tho numiematish mint Yiluable, as it opens 
new gromunil | | | | 

Tt is to students of Greek history that Wintoria Sumerun ia 
perticnlarly adapted. Those who wish to form an idm of the 
importance of numistnatics to early Greok history: should lank wt 
the foot-notes to Busalt's volume, reviewed in tliese pages Bot to 
thse occupied with ancient geography, philology, att or mythology, 








the pages SF pccsdicaia aca ra tea Seated bsaosh oP Veartan dolla 
Afow words Of special notices pre claimed by thy index, or rather 
‘indexes, for places, rulers, inscriptions, magisterial titles, opithots 
of cities, are all indexel geparately, ond there ia o general Index 
Kerum to close the gape The indexes oocupy fifty-five pages, and 
tier are the most important pages in the book, mainly becausy the 
‘author has not abandoned the work of indexing to other hands, but 
done it honself—P. G. 


Die Bevélkerung der griechisch-rémischen Welt. Von 
Dm Jocivs Beroce. Leipzig, Doucker and Himblot, 1886, 
‘Tar aim of the anthor of this. book is to npply the whole of the 
available tnterial to determine the populousness of the various 
fectiona of the Greek and Homan worl, At present we are only 
concerned with that part of the work which deals with the Hellenic 
populations, ‘hw data for the purpose are extremely slander and 
tntrastworthy, Figures are specially prone to corrsption in MBS, 
‘end tinned be recovered from the contest—and moreover writers 
of ekill and fidelity seem to have bad little sense of the possible 
anil impossible in numbers ; while among Later anil less (ristworthy 
‘sothors wi are piven statistics of « purely fantastic kind, For 
example, Prokopite assigns a billion as the nomber of inhabitants 

of the Ronan Karpire, 

The monumental materiale would be far more trustworthy if we 
hal them; but: unfortunately they are very scanty, ounsidting of 
Tittle more than a few extalagues of Ephebt. 

The materials fall into the following classes :— 

(1) Direct aatements about population—Tle moet important is 
flit atitetnent by Athensens, on the authority of Kiestkles, of the 
numbers given by the census of Attica under Demetrius of Phalerum, 
towards ‘the ond of the fourth century. We often have information 
nbout the number of citizens of a atnte, amd from. this it ie possible 
‘to estimate the whole population. 

(2) Aftitery deta —Tho numbers of the troops furnished by 
different statea to military expoilitions furnish o ground for com- 
perison of their populations, 

(8) Aree-—The law that equal areas of equal fertility and placed 
andor similar conditions will at any given time contain popalations 
ot very different in number, affords » means of determining by. 
comparison the worth of etatietios or estimates. 

(4) Food consumption aad eapply—tIn severn] cases we have 
‘records of the corn-production and cornimportation of states, The 
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amount of corn consunmod por head can be caleulated from thy known 
aiowuness of slaves and soldiers, and from the eonsuption in 
modern times, and thus a rongh estimate of populition ean ‘be 
formed. 

Attica is the country for which the best materiale are available, 
and moreover itl there that the protilem Presents most intensat. 
Dr. Beloch'a trewtinent of ‘the population of Attica ix the most! 
elaborate and the best oxample-of tho application of his mathe 
Each particular eeetion of the argument is by no means conclusive: 
Wat when the resulte derived from the number of citixens, the number 
of seldiers, the population of shmilar areas, the production and con- 
tineption ef corn arm found to proditey consistent realise, rd 
morver to show changes in the population nt different: poriode 
wotirely in agreement with the causes lmown to have been at work, 
it ia Gmpossihile to avoid accepting in the main his conclusions, The 
author differs from Bickh in rejecting aa imeredible Athonneua’ 
statement that Demetrius found the number of slaves to bo 400,000, 
Bickh defend! this number, and his view wan followed by Clintem, 
aie) CET) meow Bus boon generally apeepted, But Dr, Beloch's arguments 
seem contlusively to show that the fourth part of this nuniber wonld 
be nearer the marie 

We must regard as eqnally fabolous the 470,000 slaves which 
Athenaus assigns to Aegina, and the 460,000 of Corinth, numbers, 
which have found wupportera among some of Filekh's followers, 
though Bockh himeelf did not defend them, 

At the end of the book « convenient tablé gives the resulta for 
132 9.0, For the Peloponnese we linve a population of 890,000, 
230,000 of these are in Laconia and Messenin, of whom 175,000 are 
daves, inchuting Holots. Argolis, including Corinth, accounts for 
536,000. Attion has 255,000, of who 100,000 are sluves, Bosotin 
150,000, of whom onethird are slavos: Tho wholo population of 
Gresee, including the islands, Thessaly nnd Mucedonia id tockoned 
at 3,000,000, 

Dr, Beloch i thoroughly master:of the matoriais. “Ais arrange 
ment is clear, and his expesition lucid, As he says himeelf, any ome | 
who wishes to overthrow his resalie must attack his whole system, 
and not sty one pert of it, for his variows arguments give support 
to one another, Hie book inmet remain the standard’ wathority 
upon, thy wabject, unless the discovery of frowh materin| throwa 
wolirely now light poo the qoestion —H. RS ty 















TWO VASES FROM CYPRUS. 
[Prares LXXKL asp LXXXIL] 
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Tak pottery found hitherto in Cyprus has been for the moet 
part of a rude, loeal fabric, resembling both in its shapes anil 
system of decoration the pottery of Egypt. The Greek clement 
in the population of Cyprus and the frequent participation of 
outside Greeks in the affairs of the island might have been 
expectad to loave som decided trace in the. pottery. But this 
expectation had not heen realised to any degree till last your, 
when excavations at Poli tis Chryzokbou brought to light an 

five series of Greek vasek and other antiquitivs’ Among 
the vases \ were the two here published, 

The locality where these antiquities were found ia stipposed 
to be that of the ancient Marion, a town on the weat coast of 
Cyprus, of which littly is recanded- except that it had been taken 
by an Athonian fleet under Kimen! on which occasion its 
inhabitants were treated with much clemency, and that subse- 
quen : it wns "destroyed by Ptolemy, on whieh occasion its 
Gnhabitanta were removed to Paphos? At that time it was 
led by 9 patios called Stasiockos. Tts existence ag n town is 


1 Bee Serine dice stro. Frat 1887, 9 * Dicilorms Ble ali. 8-4. ‘ 
(BBG, pl. . 8, wher the diver girdle now + il. xix; 7¥, i 
in tho Heitish, Museum ie pubtialn. 
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said to have been revived under the nome of Arsinoe, Tho old: 
name of Marion, however, seems also to have come again 
Lito ‘use, 

How eagerly the Athenians, in the time of Kimon looked to 
Oyprus as a stronghold against the Persians, if they could but 
get it tloronghly into their hanils, ia a matter of notoriety. 
They malo grent offorts, and if Diodomis Siculns! is to be trusted, 
they gained great successes. Diodorus may be wrong in some 
points, but as revands Kimon’s siege of Marion, which he alone 
mentions, and which finds ne place in the bref narrative af 
Thucydides? we noust view it asa fact in his: favour that this 
locality has now yielded a considermble series of vases which wo 
buck in date to the time of that siege—ahout pc. 450, That 
these vsey were imported from Athans there can, I think, be no 
doubt; they are as clearly Athenian na the rude ware found tu 
the tombs with them are the’ work of thi Inenl Cypricti: potters: 
Nor wae: this inrportation of vases oily of short duration. I¢ 
appears rather to have gong on till the town wie destroyed by 
Ptolomy about 1c, 315, If then, from about me, 450 to ne. 815° 
thy people of Marion manifested vmarked taste for Athenian 
pottery, we may conclude that in other respects ales they Lad 
maintainel »® friendly feeling towanla Athens, an! that the 
capture of the town by Kinon had been productive of lasting 


: The alder of the two vases. here published ig an slabastos 
(pl. LAXXH), covered with a creamy slip, on which are drawn 
m with fine black tines two fomale figures, the one presenting a 
cop of wine, towards which the other advances energetically, 
holding » bramch of laurel in each hisud. Round ler body is tied 
a deers-skin, which, together with the wine cup, give the core- 
mong a Bacehic character, Appropriate to the Bacchio character 
of the sceno ix the crane which stands betweon these two figures. 
Tho crane is printed in fully in black, a proceeding «hich saves 
the trombly oF indicuing the wings and fawthers. Yot with all 





ite want of detail the form of the bird is admimbly rendered . 


The two female fignres are drmwn in with lines-only, except that 
aver parts of the draperies a yellowish-brown ginze haa been 
* See Wueeckar, viii, fp oy feredrewer ap Keeper wal aivge ra. 
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TWO VASES FROM CYPRUS ato 
“painted and fired much az on the draperies on a fine kylixim the 
British Museum by Panphaoos, with whom the painteraf our vases 
was probably contemporary. He signs himself Pasiades. The 
* name has been given oat as being Insiades;* bat tn that case there 
would be tou much space between the first two letters, while in 
favourof the reading Pasiades is the fact that the letter f would 
bring the spacing tight and that there is a breakage in the vase, 
which would have carried off tha upper part of tho letter, 
Whether Insiades or Pasindes, the nanw.was previously unknown 
among vase painters. It isan acquisition which will be yuliied 
hy the many admirers of signed vases, Even those who, so te 
speak, lo not collect autographs of vase painters will welcome 
uladly the charming archaic drawing of this vase with its fine 
tovcl ond delicate sentiment. 

In Karlsrulie isan alabastos® which, so far as one can judge 
from arather mannered engraving, ic of the same style as ours. 
Ttis signed by the painter Psinx amd the potter Hilinos, who 
have been classed along with the painters Panphseos, Epiktetos, 
and Kachrylion, I have mentioned a technical paint in our 
nlabastos which recalls Fanphaeos, Farther, there waa found itt 
the aame tomb with it a red-figure kylix bearing the inacription 
NPOSArTOPEVO,' The small number of existing vases witli 
this inaeription have been associated with the painter Epiktetia, 
and there is no mistaking the fragmentary figare on the kylix 
in question Ns belonging to his school. Again, in the same set 
of tombe was found a kylix by Kachrylion.’ We may therefore 
‘@lass Pasiades in that school of painters, and as the alabastos in 
Karlruhe came from Athens, so also our alabastos may have 
come thence, quite apart from the historical conditions which 
made importation from Athens favourable at that time. 

In the tomb with our alahastos was also found a beoutiful 
finger-ring of stiver, with a gold fly resting on it as if by chance, 
some vases of local fabric, and other objovts, The British 
Museum posstsses the contents of the tomb. 

Klein, Setserrriynatern, Sud Fal, Melitersigne. tnd) Fal. p. 4: Foscw 
oe wtaal Eaphronim, Sud Kal, pt —e od Kovierwke (1287), No, 

b Klein, Meistersigm, Quill EA, p. 221, 
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The second cf the vases here published (pl. LAXXT,) is a 
lekythes with eed figures ona black ground, but with necessoriea 
of white colourand gilding, It is Athenian in its whole character. 
the figures represented are Oedipus (OlAIPOE), the Sphine 
(Eq...), Athenn (AQHNA), Apollo CTOAAGN Kastor 

KASTQP), Polydeukes (MOAVAEVKHE), and Aeneas: 

AINEAE). The aubject is, therefore, Oedipus putting an end 
tothe Sphinx. Usually it has beon thought that Oedipus had put 
anend to the Sphinx by simply reading her riddle, whereupon she 
threw lerself from the high rock on which ube sat and was no 
more heard of! The pointof the legend was that he, ‘Swollen- 
foot’ by name? had been destined to explain the riddle ns to 
what creature was two-footed,. three-footed, and | four-footed. 
Any act of violence on his part would have spoiled the meident. 
Such was the goneral belief, On the other hand, it lias been 
argued froman ancient paste in Berlin, where Oedipus is seen 
attacking the Sphinx with a sword, and from ydrious references 
in Greek literature, where the words hO/per, avapep, Povevey 
are employed, that in gome older version of the legend he had 
actially taken her life Sa Overbeck contended *® But Jahn, 
whw held the opposite view, maintained that Oodipus: tay very 
well have despatched the Sphinx when she hod once thrown 
herself down, and have thus brought on himself the literary 
expressions just cited. T ventnro to think that our vase is a 
strong confirmation of Jahn's view, | 

In the first place, the attitude of the Sphinx is that of a 
erentiire which has fallen from a height. Her logs are repre: 
sented as if thoy had lost all power through auch n fall Th is 
inconceivable how a stroke-from the spear of Oedipus could have 
produced this result instantaneously, Her neck has been broken: 
we sey only the back of her head, hor face being tured hwy, 
Oedipus has his foot planted on her head, He could not have 
gona so far if the Sphinx hod been cspable of resistance, He 

© Dindorny Bic. tr; #4, 3, rilile of the Sphine, Fragmenta Phot. 

* Eurnphin, Paani 86 Soph.  Cimic: p- B02 (Diya), 
ted Ter, 1008 Ina fragment of the * Heroishe Bildiverle, ti 18) Furi 


Noottis of Atvilaa there ty o play on plies, Phorwdee, 1508 and 1782. dahn; 
the tameof Omlipue in refarnnento the  dreh. Feifrige, p. 110, 
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qwuat, thon have, by a previous blow, rondered her unresisting, 
which would leave him now in un undivnifie] position, Of we 
must revert to the theory that sho Lad fallen froma height aul 
head broken lier neck, in which ease he woul! be entitled to come 
forward to despateh her, I think, also, that her wings are 
mised to indicate the fall just accomplished. | | 
In the second place, it is obvious. that what Oedipus here does 

is doe in terror, He clings for protection to a column which 
my represent a temple of Apollo or Athens It is not, T think, 
likely to be the column on which the: Sphinx ts sometimes seen 
to be seated” In any vase he clings to it vigorously, with a 
look of terror on his face, netwithstandmg the presence of 
Athens, the friend of all slayers of monsters. His attitude is 
thus quite opposed to the theory of his having slain the Sphinx 
outright without ber having belyed him by throwing herself : 
down froma height. It is only with fear that he has planted 

his foot on her head and has drawn back his right arm to give 4 

final stroke with his spear, or perhaps has already delivered | 
the stroke. . 

The presence of Athena and Apollo ts natural to tha scone, 

he, seated, as the god whose mysterious orncles played so large ; 
apart in the fate of Oedipus: Probably he is here as Apollo 
Tamenios, whose priest was styled daphnephoros,* 23 the god also 

mivht be styled from the laurel whieh be holda Both were 

deities much worshipped in Thebes. But Athena may be said 

to Inve had a special interest in the event, Pansanins,* in 
describing the Athens Parthenos of Pheidias, says, wh he 

comes to the Sphinx on her helmet, that he wall explain it in 

his chapter on Boeotia. All the explanation be gives, however, 

is to tell the story of Oedipus, how he went from Corinth with 

an army and ‘removed’ (ZeiAev) the Sphinx,’ He forgets to 
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notice Athena in the matter, but he may be assumed to have 
had in his mind on the first mention of the subject the notion. 
that the Sphinx on the helmet of the Parthonos was meant w 
indicate her participation in the exploit of Oedipus, such 
participation as we #ee on our vase. The drapery, arms. and face 
of Athens are painted white; her shield, nogis, nod helmet have 
been gilt, traces only of the gilding being left. We nay su ppase 
that the vase painter had intended to represent a cliryselephant- 
ine statue. 1% cannot be the Parthenos of Pheidias if hur roles 
were of gold, aa appears to liave been the case, Resides, in the 
night band of the Athena on the yase is pot a Victory, hut 
simply a spear, The typy of Athena as here given ig not un- 
common, sil considering that in an actual chrysclephantine 
statue the drapery would hardly lave been: of ivory, We muiy 
auppose the vase painter to have made a freer use of his colour 
than a sculptor would have made of his ivery. ‘Thua, while 
infending to convey the aspect of a» chryselephantine staiye, 
he has not confined himself to any particular atatue of that 
kind, so far as | can see. 

The scene on the vase appears to be complete with Oedipus, 
the Sphinx, Athena,and Apollo, I cannot nocount for the other 
figures of the Diosouri and Aeneas, except ps beings whose 
names wore familiar for the help they rendered in time of need. 
They ary recognisable only by their names, We could suppose 
that they represent the friends of Oedipus who followed bim 
from Corinth, and that the names of Kastor, Polydenkes, and 
Acheas had been chosen merely to indicate the help they had piven 
him. A figure like that of Aenens occurs with some variationa 
on the Meidias vase in the British Musenm, and twiee on ihe 
west frieve of the Parthenon. With greater variation it occurs, 
on lekythi, with gilt accessories. which there is every reasan ls 
believe to be of Athenian fabric, Simila: ly, a figure like that 
af Kastor is to be seen on another Iskythoa of this description in 
the British Museum! | 

While, then, our lekythos from Cyprus has all the tuitks of 
having been imported from Athens, we have still to consider its. 
date. Tt must be older than the destruction of Marion about 





1 Jahn, ‘Dlemiplis eascn ink Coldehawel pl. %, fig 1, 


4 Bikini as te Refine U1 Perhaps a 

. 0 and date would bo no. 370. hin ul uoli foecnd ta teb-sarre 

- touub are now in the British Museum. Among them isa fing- 

mentary askos with red figures, which might be placed, if any= 
ng, later than 0c, 370, 
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THE CNIDIAN APHRODITE OF PRAXITELES. 
[Prarn LXXX.} 
Nq Ala ver Dypaferd om Ponqudrer 73 ad \Acrror. — Lita, 


EVERY visitor of the Vatieon Museum knows the fine statye 
of Aphrodite plated near the longi: staireasa in the Sedu yy perce 
Greea’ on arcount of its heauty as well as by reason of the fact 
that its lower half iy covered With « drapery of tin, The fteater 
will be the surprise of Tmany of our readers, looking at our 
Plate LXXX., to sce unveiled the secret charms of that figure, 





atl they will ask how the goddess eaulil je allowed to lay aside 


for some imotnents the garment forced upon her a century aye 
by a misploced-sense of pretoniled decency. We owe it to the 
purssvenng zeal of Mr. Walter Copland. Perry to have found « 
tieans of obtaining such a ‘cast for the Collection of Casts from 
the Antique in the South Kensington Museum, by the formation 
of which Mr. Perry has begun 40 happily to fill up a sensible blatik 
in the artistic collections of the British capital The British 
Museum is « astonishingly rich in first-rate Greek. originals 


that we can easily understand how Hie importance of 4 tnusewm, 
of casts could be rather undervalued, and how to the University: 


oof Cambridge was left the merit of forming this first, Engtiah 
colletion of casts from the Antiquo on 4 greater seale. But not 
even the very finit moseum of Greok seulpture—a rank whivh 
never will be dispated in case of tho erat national inatitutign— 
ean be go. far perfect as to represent with equal compluteness 
very period or achool of Grouk art, nor can: it cotapriae gown 
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ancient marble copies of ‘all those innumerable masterpieces the 
originals of which either have been lost, or have hecorme the 
property of other public institutions or private collections. Nay, 
precisely the relative completeness of the British Museum would 
seem at ones to require and to facilitate such a supploment as 
Mr Perry haa hal the praiseworthy idea of bringing together 
with great personal sscrifices of every description, Whit a 
splendid thing it would be if in the British Museum the large 
ealoons which contain the original marbles were accompanioil 
by parallel galleries exhibiting choice casts of such sculptures, 
of the same periods or classes respectively, which are not in the 
Museum, The whole history of Greek sculpture woul! be 
placed in the most perfect form before the eyes of students and 
dilettanti. But—* there is nothing perlect under the sam." As 
the space in the British Museum would scarcely suffice to allow 
the execution of such a scheme, the greater universal gratitude 
and the mare general interest are due to the collection recently 
formed in the South Kensington Museum undor the ttelligent 
direction of Mr, Perry. 

Going throngh the catalogue of the caste! we not only find 
such wniversally known casts as form aa it were the indispensable 
contents of every such gallery, but we are particularly pleased 
to meet with some very mre pieces, which am not only worthy 
to gain the interest of the general amateur ani to delight the 
student: of classic art, but-aleo to promote the purposes of 
scientific archmology. Such a» cast, beyond doubt the mrest of 
all, is that of the Vatican Venus, the moulding of which we 
understand to linve been permitted under the—absurd, to be 
sure, but strict—obligation that ouly this one copy should be 
taken! In direct contrast with this oarrow-minded condition 
iniposed by the Superintendence of the Vatican Museum stands 
the prompt liberality with which the Editors of this Journal 
have beon allowed to take and to publish photographs of the 
erst, I especially am under great obligations ty Mr, Perry for 
hoving kindly renounced in my favetir the agreeable task of 
accompanying the plate with some remarks, as I can avail 
myself of this opportunity to correct certain false statements 


=F .. f Perry, .f Deeriptire fhite- aAntiep ve the Senell Acmtingtes 
fog of the (Sflmien af Cunt Fru tl Mee Loot, LAB 
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and ¢rroneous eunelesions of a former urticle on tho-same 
subject *, to which I was misled by defective knowledge of the 
inatter of fact 

The statue of the Sala a croce greea, which has kept that place 
since the first arrangement of the Jfuew Pia Clenmutine, i to- 
day nearly universally thought to be that very statue which 
once adorned tho corfile dalle staine in the Vatican Belvedere 
and enjoyed a high reputation. This opinion seems to zo back 
to Gerhard, who, in his catalogue drawn up in 1826, identifying 
our atatne with that eneraved in the Misco Pio Clem:, 1.11, adiis 
to.n short mention of the statue. the wonla; “ probally alresily 
aince Julius I], in the eortile delle statue af the Belvedere” * 
Most archeologists since have neglected the precaution used Wy 
Gerhand ; in Em, Braun's book, for instance, on thi “ Ruina and 
Museums of Rome", and in the very defective official] catalogues 
of the pontifical museum, the. provenance of our statue fren 
the Belvyudere is spoken of asa matter of fant Bernoulli * ag 
well as myself shared this opinion so far ag to declan the 
identity to be likely: Aun nrcurate cnyuiry into the history of 
the Belvedere collection, the genural results of which will soon 
be published in the Archaeplagishes Jahniueh, has shown Te this 
opinion to be erronegus, I shall hers restrict myself to those 
observations which deal directly with the Vatican statues of 
the goddess of Jove. 

Tt is -well known that the collection of statues in the Belvedere 
was founded hy Pope Juting IT, Among the first statues placed 
in the court-yard of the Belvedere there was ah inscribed group 
af Venus Felix with young Cupid *, a sculpture of very modest 
merit as a work of art, but nevertheless highly apprecinted in 
those times. This proup is meant wherever the older astyqrephi 
—Falvins (1527), Marliani (1534), Fauno (1548), Manro (1550), 
—speak ofthe Vatican Venus It was drawn, betweon 1535 and 
1338, by Marten vay Heemskerck, in whose.skoteh-boak there 
ig no other Belvedure Venus" | have bttle doubt that Vasari 





* Arvhocul Zrituag, 1876, p, 140— * fees, Pi Chew. ii, $2. Chama iy. 
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aleo (1550)? has in view this Venus; may, a century later John 
Tivelyn * praises this group as one of the “rare pieces”, without 
even thentioning any other Venus in the Belvedere. — 
Lone since, however, a second Venua had found a neigh- 
bouring place in the eortile delle statue, probably during the 
pontificate of Clement VIL (1528-1534), We meet with the 
first mention of it in the notes of travel of John Fichard of 
Frankfurt who, in 1586, describes a nicdum pwollae simulucrmm, 
cud alter pes (quod mutilus erat) a recentiorilus tatuarits restitutna 
ext, ita tamen wl egregie deprehendas dissimilitudinem, ef ios urte 
reteribus inferiorce fuise”, The incognito in which the yoddess 
is here introduced did not last long, for precisely at the place of 
the “naked girl”, Aldrovandi (1550) noticed a Venere tutta ignoauales 
inticra, the com la mano drifta si cuore le membrane genital, 
don la manea tiene ta snacamicia pendente sqird tne giarrome > eed 
2 vgn coat di im peszo™, From that time, this statue keeps its 
fixer! place beside the oliler group in all the later descriptions of 
the Belvedere, from Garnucei (1565) and Boissard (1597) up 
to Ficoroni (1744). All these short notices however, do not 
afford any more detailed knowledge ; the assertion of Reyssler 
(1730), that it had been discovered about 180 years ago under 
the chureh of S, Peter and S. Marculline, seems to be a 
mistake ™, At Inst Perrier, in hia Segmenta nobiliam magnorum 
(1638, published in 1653), PL 85, gave the first engraving of our 
Feans ¢ taineo, which is nearly identical with the engraving of 
Jan de Bisschop (Janus Episeopius) published some time after- 
‘wards (Siqnorum veterwm tones, PL 46), from the drawing of « 
Duteh artist called Doncker; the only material difference being 
that Bisschop, or Doncker, from artistic reasons omits the trunk 
of the tree near the right leg which Perrier is acrupulows enough 





? Hermkerrk's sketch-hook ba in 
Berlin, een J. Bpritiget in Jokrd. oor 
(pres, Kiunseraml, 1554, p. 827, anu 
far AL Springer, 9. 226. Town to 
Prof, Cansa the notion above refarred 
te abot the rontonts of thi book 

* Diary, Jan, 18, 145. 

© Preakfurtioches deckix, edited by 

Fichard, 1H. p. 40, 

© L. Manro frtinkite te lq Gilt ot 

Keon, Vern GM, p, 120, 





M Keyser Mewrsts Refer, 17th, 
pS. The notice eevtnn to contale a 
tnitnileritandiug of an account of 
Flaninio Vaoun, 24 tin Fie Afiscet?, 
p, bevi. = Sehreiber Jtericdte ol mlicha 
iy, 1881, po Od: A Santi Pietra @ 
Mareceiline sotto la chine qi i trod... 
pet Femere grove lel sete, ose 
ae del kee coe te Cupido apprren, 
fa comgrd if Cardignte Mentelte. “That 
mention of Copld exclucles our statue. 
























Knatn, 0pitl frm Pesce, | 


Phi 1 all i me wsdl LY RTL 
Perkin (miVversad), | 
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to reproduce, This stem again serves to identify the statue — 


with that published in Viaconti’s Afaseo Pio Clementino, 1. 11, 
as haying been “id nel Cortile delle Statue del Vatierno”, 
though here the statue is defaced by a drapery of stucco which 
wovers the lower half of the body, This drapery, according to 
‘Visconti, was‘meant to serve as a model for a drapery of metal, 
hy which the goddess, after having been exposed in her unveiled 
heauty fur more than two centuries in the Pope's palace without 
giving any offence, was to be adapted to the more modern 
notions of decency, which liked to adorn statues with fig-leaves 
and to clothe angels with shirts, Now, such a drapery of tin, 
ht a matter of fact, has been applied to the statue which 
stands actually in the Sala @ eroce greea, represented im our 
plate; but one glance on the vessel and the drapery, and the 
absence of the trmk, snfficée to prove ‘that this is not the old 
Belvedere statue! What then has become of the latter, and 
whenoe did this second statue come into the Vatican Museum ? 
Up to Visconti’s time no second copy of the same type can be 
trieed in the Vatican ™. Suddenly Visconti speaks not only of 


two but of tree replicaa of that Cnidian type.ns existing in the 


Museum™, It would seam that two of thom belonged to 


“This diversity hes first hoon 
polnted ont by Staby, Tore, 1, p. o40, 
whe hlamier in ascribing thy tasteless 
drapery to Jolins IL, and referring the 
copraving of the Muaco Pio Chanentino 
ta our statue, bot who rightly discerns 
the latter from ihe Belvedere station 
engraved by Epiacopime ‘The same has 
been done independently by Prenner, 
Ared, Zeit, 1872, ps 110, and: Gober cbve 


Fees cow Milo, p. 3, and by 


Terman! Aphrodie, p, 2. Comp 
my own olmorrations, arch. Zell, 1876, 
pr 145 and 146. 

| in PAD Maffel's Bancilia cl eae, 
Peers malin dal dagen, Negl ‘orti 
Fatieand"”, which In neither identical 
with the statue of the Sada a creee grem 
nut with (hat of the Relredere, although 
its pilocoin thet book: among the oele- 
(plates 1-0) loaves searcely ony oult 


that tho withor intended to hare that 
statha engraved. Cn the other leaml 


Wt eorreepomds so precisely in avery 


detail, espenmlly in the clumsy 
arrangement of the (modern) drapery, 
with a muock-reetored statue in tho 
Ludovist Villa (see below, J}, that 
the engrarer—Clanile Handon, who 
éugrared alec mest of the Ludovisi 
marbles for that work—seema to have 
the Vodovist statoo inated of the 
Vatiom om, or potting « fale in- 
aeription on the plate, My former 
enpptaition thal. Maifei's stutne might 
tn identical with the etatur of the 
foggia seoperta (nie abore) is contra. 
dicted by chronological reasons te 
My. p. 68, pote S, ec. DTiL : ofa 
altre antioke mpetisnnt di qrcsler elatneed 
nalfo oe Mae Pio Clementon, 


if 
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Levexow, in 1808, endeavourwl to demonstrate oor type. ta 
have once enjoyel » high fame™, he could bring together not 
more than four marble replicas (4 J) J ¢ of the ensuing 
catalogue), Half a century later B. Stark ™, with the aid of 
Clarac’s useful work, was able to enumerate twice as many 
copies (4 BA FJ MOA). A more thorough and nearly 
exhaustive enquiry led Bernoulli® in 1873 to give a eritical 
inventory comprising, besides coins and gems, eight marble 
statues (4 B DE FJ 0 1b), one terracotta figure (A), six 
torenes (V7 UY he f), and seven marble statues which could 
hot with certainty be asoribed to our type (C GK Q d a), 
altogether twenty-two pieces, This pretty lanre number 
however did not allow « certain judgment on various points 
of itoportanoe, most of the copies being only superticially 
known. Better catalogues of certain collections, and several 
new discoveries enable us not only to considerably increase this 
number, but.at the same time to give more authentic information 
about some of the marbles in question, On a vistt to Rome in 
1878, I had an opportunity of examining myself the statues 
DF H J; T owe some further information to Prof. P, Garner 
(2), Mir. Mineay (a ¢), Dr. Loewy and Prof Perensex (C), Mr. 
Portrer (6 ¢). Dr. SrupxtozKa () 4), Prof, Trev (8 U id), Dre. 
Wortres (8 7), 

Por convenience's sake we assign the first place to the statues 
and torsoes, life size or colossal, the scconil to the statuettes, the 
third to some variations rather than copies, Within these 
classes, the dégree of preservation has determined the onder of 
the individual specimens, 





I.—FULL SIZE OR COLORSAL 
lL. Srarces, 


a. VATICAN, formerly in the Corttle delle. stalin, now in the 
magazines (Hernoulli p, 207, 2). Engr. Perrier Segm. nobit, sign. 
pl 85 (the copies differ in giving the statue either right or reversed ; 
Arch, Zeit, I8T6 pl 12, 2). Episcopins Styn. cet, icones pl. 46 
(reversed; Kraus Sign. wet. de. pl, 25, right; Muller-Wieseler 

S Upher die Frage ot die waecdicnicde = Berichte der sachs. Gin. d. Wien 
Ven of Fild der boidiscken wom 180), p. BD 
Prasteles =p, Borlin 1508, p. TS, 4 Aphrodite, 1873, p. 204. 
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Denkine 11. pl. 35, 146 0, i, xeversed) with the drapary of stucco Afius. 
Pig Clem. p11 (Laven Vebtr die Frage ke. Gg. 2, Clarac, tv. 
602, 1332 1876 pl. 12, 3).— larble, H. 1. 91 m, (3 pal. 
7 on), with the plinth 2.09 m. PO de cence testifies that the 
| ent is fringed, that there is an armlot. inlaid with a. gem wt: the 
: left arm, and-that the heal is unbroken. ‘This is corroborated by 
my lnsegt canes of Raph. Mengs, Opere np. 6 ed. Azara (p, 58 
ed. Feu, Botturi-Ticort Naec. di fet. vic p. 340): “Nel Vaticano 
i commer wna Fenere derail faeliocre, @ tpunet gojfa, me com ft featie 
muolto bella, expat tla. Niobe, ¢ quilla certamente ¢ ia sua, non eae 
dole mat efada ataccafa”. In another passage (p: 87 od, Fea) he says 
of tha game head; “wo dares oe fo bell anche perfatte resti 
aljuante fredila quanto non 2 aiutala du guafehe eepreasione che pose 
esprimare (a eit, Questo vi rede in wna Vonere al Vaticano, che reat 
nivespattay bencht nella sostonca gia iit fella di quella di Firemen 
) alla teeta". About the ame time a French traveller whe 
winitil Rome-in 1765 (Foyape d'un Fronpoia en Dtalie, 2 oil. Yverdon, 
1760, 11. p. 186) speaks of the statue us of figure antique tré- 
wibcitoere Vasi, Fea, Gerhard (sew above p. oa), mote 17) mention the 
statue wikhouk adding a word in prise of ita artistic merit, A very 
different judgment ia pronounced by Feuerbach (seo p. 300, note 13), 
whe praises the Sgure as distinguished durch die somnderdarate 
Veriinduny einer gromertipes Auffassung mit dem hdchsten Sehmedls 
der Schiniedt. As to restorations, the only dircet testimony is thik 
of Fichard (seo p, 327), that one foot in budiy restored ; no doult 
this refers. to the right Jeg supported hy the awkward trunk of 





the: tres. 
# Moxon, so. 131, wottl 1811 in the Beascor palsco nt Rous 
(Bernoulli p. 207, 8). Rngr. Flaxman Lect, on sculpt. pl, 22. Clara 


1¥, 618.1377. Liitzow Minetner Ané, pl. 41 (Roscher Lex. od Aythol, 
ap 416), drck, Zeit, 1876 pl 12,5. Lithke Pastih 1.7 p. 215 fig, 
146, Overboel: Piasih ut p31 fig. 9b. Perry Greek and Rom. 
sculplop. 447 fig. 196, Baumetster Denfon. mi, p. 1405 fig, 1557, 
—Porian marble. H. 1.62 m., with the plinitin 1. 74 m—Modern : 
back aml right part of head, with the exception of the hair to the 
left of the forchend, nose, tip ehEs half right forearm, lef) arm 
from armlet inlaid with « is antique) to wrist, ingera of 
left hund, feet Te arare tik fe ports of vase and drypery, Tolerably 
good topy, highly pnised by Rauch the sculptor, especially an 
acevant of the execution of the hody (Urlicha lyyptothek p. 20) 
which however bears a rather superficial character und is poor 


in details, 

C. Fronexcr, Pav. Previ, yall, a, statue, Diltschke it, wo, 17 (Ber. 
noullt p 215, i); it belongs to the old Cinqueconto stock of 
Florentine an ren Mus. Fer. it ea, Sh. Clarac rv, 
B24, 1388.—Pantelie marble. H. about 2.00 m,—Alodern : tip of 
nose, left arm From below armlet (inlaid with an oval jewel, ae in 
BS), half right forearm, lower part of both lege from helow knews, 
vues and drapery, pedestal, Head broken, but its own, the neck 


Hs.—VoOL. Fill. A 
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is too short, and the restorer has given the head a folse direction, 
the antiyue part of the neck shewing the original movement to havo 
been the same asin (Potereen. Gort does not make mich of 
the workmanship; Burckhard) (Cirerone® p, 466) speaks of gow! 
Roman work ; Diitkehke points out the very robust forme pep wal 
docs Petersen), and the rinople type of the head, being stern and 
rather lacking churm. 

0, Variess, Sule a eroce yreca no. 574, probably until aboot 178 
in the ConoswA Palace, see above p. 30] (Mernoulli p. 206, 1). Ener: 
Plate LXXXN.; with the drapery of tin Arch. eit. 1876 pl. 14, 
Overbeck Plastik 1, p. ol 00a, Lotarouilly Vatiean 11., Sus 
Pio Clem. pl. 6. Baumeister Danku. rit, p 1405 fig, 1656, —Greek 
marble. H. 2.0m. (Colonna statue 4: 2.01 tm.) with the plinth 
2.13 m.— Modern in the Colonna statue: arms, legs, and head. 
In the Vatican copy, noconling to my revision in 1878, which nearly. 
agrees with the observations of Professor Tren made in 1865™ ani 
ia completed by sot: remarks of Dr. Studnicxka, the head (new = 
half noan), which ie much superior to the statue, is attached to the 
bedy by the insertion of » modern neck including bottom of ehin. 
Studniczka, exemining the statug without the aid of a ladder, hud 
the im thiunt thu rm isof different marble ((Pentelie) fromthe 
body and ta drape oct grained Greek marble). Modern > right, 
arm from below el & on arm including armlot downwarnls to 
fingers, the ends of which are antique; support of vase except upper 
part of square plinth directly below vase; feet nnd pedestal, A 
careful examination of the east by Prof. P, Gardner hus moreover 
shown that the right leg ia antique to aboot 0,08 im. above ankle 
bone and initep, but that them ia some repairing jast below. the 
knee, nnd that the left leg iz animent to abont 0.05 m. below knew, 
The prudella which unites statue and drapery is broken at both wnds, 
bit seus to. belong originally to tho statue, aa the modern, bom 
position of the two parts being eifected by an iron cramp did not 
require that marble pavetells, 

#. Rowe, Par. Vaterroy1, Mate-Dulin no. 756 (Bernoulli p, 207, 
f)—Marble, Bigger than life—Iliieh hoir on the neck. Modern: 
hend, lawer parts of loge except foot, part of pedestal, Left arm 
unbroken, but hand with opper part of drapery seema moiern ; 
right arm broken in different places, but atitique with the 
- tinn of three fingers. The drapery ia drawn up with 

t 


F. Rien Alusea Tomnoxis wo, LOO (104), formerly in the Torloniu 
Palace (Bernoulli p. 2074) Engr Vitali Morwit eeolpiti Tartan 
rh Oo, Chime iv. 616, 1846C—Greck marble. HL. 2.05 m. (Charan : 
Bh re = 1,90'm, probabl iy without. plintl)—Clarac: head un- 
bro (to mo itappeared doubtful, bat it is nearly impossible bo 
Titty, Aer Beech, ol, Be em, in Burslan's Jakpestericat 1676, il, 
hos PS, No.1 Braun Aeiere op LOR Trem bit dager em Opler, 
Miers, p47. Poor And. 1. p. UB 
$e, 1873 po 110 Mate abel Prouner 
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ascertain such pointe in the ‘lorlonia Muswumn, most of the marbles 
heing wretehedly smeared over with colour); modern: lobe of right 
car, now, loft foot, pedestal except portion below right foot, vase 
anil erapaey bat for» portion nearest to left hand. Oracks in left 
ann and right foot, Commonplace copy, 

7. Rows, Museo Tortosta xo, 26 (24), formerly not in tho 
Giustiniani collection, bat in the Torlonia Palace {Bernonili p, 216, 
5), Engr. Vitell Moriné seolp, ru, 26, Clarac ry, 416, 1366 A.— 
Pontelic marbie, “H. 2.05 ni. {larne : 11 pal. 8 on. = 2.0m. 
Clarac: head broken, bot its own; modern: hair on top of head, 
tip of nose, mouth, akin; fingers of right hand, left arm frou 
déltondes, right leg from below knee, left log from half thigh No 
doubt, pedestal, vnse, and drapery are also modern, 

#7, Rowe, Meseo Toatonrta so. 146 (144), from the Torlania cxrave- 
tiona it Porto.—Pentelio marble, EL 9. 0fjm—Modern (Schreiber 
Arch. Zot, 1879 p. 76): half of right forearm, left arm including 
armiet, lege from knees, and all the attributes which serve to 
convert the statne into an Aphrodite Enplow, dolphin to right, 
column with ship, dolphin, and oar to left. The head (nose now), 
thongh broken and patohed at the neck, seemed to be the original 
bail to Schreiber as wellae to myself, 


2. ToRsoes aAxyp UTHEN FLAGMESTS, EITHER UNRESTULED Ou WADK UF 
INTO STATUES, 


J. Towx, Vina Lonovret 90. 8T of Sehreiber® Catalogue (Bor. 
nontl) p. 207, 5). Engr. Maffei Raecolia pl. 4 (arek, Zor, 1876 pl. 
19, 4, see aliove p 329, note 13). Braun Vorm/eile pl. 77. —(Cireek 
marble Ff. 2.00 m—Only the torso is antique, incloding shoulders, 
thighs, ond left knee. Also the heal, highly praised by somo 
tilicn anthers, ie new, Execution oll bot excellent, forms rather 
vlitnsy, the whole body sadly polished. 

a Rowe, Viria Pasar, Mate-Duhn no. 775 (Bernoulli p, 206, 
SO). Engr, Ville Pomp. pl 3). Clame gy, 624, 1586.—Carrarn 
iuafble, Life sixe—Now tlad with a shirt of stuceo. TERA : 
“boro, greater of right w arm, left upper art wilh arimlot 
HBOOTa Ee esr pe thighs D inding knew. 

ft, Lewenen Castie wo. lof my Catalogue, Ane. Marbl, Gr, 
Brit. p. 486 Found about 1774 in Romo wer 8, Peter's, within 
tho cirenit of the Cireus of Nero, sold by Ciav. Hanilton to Geo. 
(imesvinte, afterwaria Marquis of Boektnormam, bought at the Stowp 
vale, in 1848, by Lord Lorspane—Thasian marble, TL. 1,96 m.— 
Motern: tiesd ond part of neck, right arm, greater part of loft 
arm including armiot, both lege from below kuees ; toca and portion 
of pedestal eoem to he antique, Very broad in the reginn of the 
hips, flatter in the breast. Good Roman workmanship. Vise 
and drapery bulong originally to another copy: seo 





z. 3 
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MM. Vaneas, formerly in the Comorna meee: ube fa fr err 

lonne ecopertia, bob in the magagines (comp. Bornoulli p. 2th, =; 

| Son x Sh1). Marble | i. of Colonna statue: 1.00 mm. (st 
pal.),—Armlet on left arm (Visconti dius. Pio Clem. 1. p. fe note 
2), Much corroded and disiigured by modern restorations (Gerhard) ; 
modern: arms, legs, and head (Colouns Inventory). 

WN. Mastva, Diitachke ty. no, 825 (Bornoulli p. 208, 15), Engr, 
Latas Mus, di Mont. 0. 37.—Parian marble. H, 1, 14 0 (colossal ),— 
Torso without head, arms, lower parte of legs ; right knee preserved. 
On left thigh remains of puntelfo, “Thin torso, one of the best 
pieces of the whole collection, notwithstanding its horrible 
mutilation, betrays a grand beauty" (Conze Arch. daz. L867 p. 
106 *), 

0. = Patazzo pet commencto (formerly Viecanm), Mats-Dahn 
no. 769 (Bernoulli p. 207, 7). Engr. Clara iv, 606 B, 1342 ©. 
Comp. Eogelmann, Arch. Zeit. 1878 p. 158:—Itelion marble, He 
1. 00 m.(8¢ pal.).—Armiot on left arm, Head antiqne, but not its own. 
Modern: right arm including shoulder, right breast, left forearm 
and drapery, front of righh thigh, right log including knee, left log 
from below knee, dolphin. | | 

P. Rows, Virwa Lonovier so. 232 of Schrviber'a Catalogue. 
Téalian marble. HL. 0.80 m—Torso, half of loft upper arm with 
broad bordered armiet, half thighs. Poor execution. This frog- 
iginally have heen part of the same statue as 

FP, Virus Lopovisi xo, 275, life size, comprising legs from lalf 
thighs downwards, vase aud podestal. | 

“O. Exanaxn, formerly in possession of the sculptor Borrmom in 
Srocknoiy, acd sold by him to England, where it lias been lost 
wight of (Bernoulli p. 217, 6; it lias nothing to do with a statun 
found on the Appian road and preservel in the BR. Mnseqm at 
Stockholm, see Wieseler in Phifotagwe xxvii. p. 194 note 2),—The 
statue which ia known only by the caste in Dresden (Hettoor 
Aégdase' p. 118 mo. 215) and at Berlin (Friederichs Mewsteins! no, 
G01), i restored after the Capitoline type, but the right leg, on 
which the body tests, and the more upright position of the body led 
Bernoulli to macribe it to our type. Head, armes,and legs seam to bo 
due to a restorer, 

af. Rows, Virwa Meni, MateDolin no, 776.—Marble. Life 
dine —Modern: hond and nok, right atm with great portion of 
shoulder, left.arm almoet entirely, loge from middle of thighs, vase, 
pedestal ‘The resting of the figure on right leg seems in favour of 
the attribution of the torso to the Cnidian type, althoogh it should 
be ascertained whether the left shoulder is sufficiently raised, 

&. Pants, Cammer pes: Mipanies (Loyses Collection)? A cast 
of the Mengs collection at Dresden (Hettner Afpia * p. 101 no. 
116. Bernoulli p. 209, 17) ta, sceerding ta Prof. Trea, probably 
ideution| with no. 46 of Chalybaus’ Cutalogun (Des Mengs'iache 
Muscam av Dreaton, 1A43): “Kin jugendlich frischer mngebl. Fewer 
hinper au Neopel". Another copy of this cut, in the Fitewlllloum 


=F 


— 
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Museum at Cambridge, bears the stamp of the Feole dew Boaux-Arta 
at Paris, with the «ame indication that the original is at Naples. 
Wolters however assures my that at Naples there is neither such a 
a torso nor a statue made up from it. Messiours Pottier and 
Homotte, who saw the oast at Dresden, expressed to Prof. Treu their 
couviction thit the original belongs to the Luynes vollection given 
by the duke to the Cabinet dee Médail/es; he may hive wequired it 
at Naples—H, 6.94 m. (bigger than life),—Torso including 
thoulders and amall portions of arnre, and upper half of both thighs, 
which are a little damaged in front; remains of puntello on left 
thigh. The esst boars evident marks of ihe original having at one 
time been restored. Roman work, tat of real boanty. 
7, Berra Musevw, Gaxeco-rnow, 8 xo. 172 (Bernoulli po. 208, 
14), Found at Nettuno, sold about 1766 by Jenkins to W. Loong, 
by Locke to the Duke of Kicmmesxn, broken-at a fire which destroyed 
Richmond House in Privy Giardens in 1791, bought in 1820 by 
Devise the painter, and ceded by him in 183] to the Museum 
(Noehden in Béttiger’s Amalthea m1, p, L..J. 'T. Smith Nollekena mn. 
(adda Engr, amalthes it. pl. 2. Ane. Marbl. Brit. Mus, x1. 30. 
is Townley Gall. 1. p, 268. Vaux Handbook p. 172—Parian 
marble. HO. 73m. (life sizo).—Torss, ineloding emall portions of 
arms, upper part of right tlugh (left thigh modern). Surface cal- 
cined, Very good sculpture. 

(7. Caer of the Mexos cottectiow at Duesves (Hoettnear Ady’ p. 
100no. 146. Bernoulli p. 208, 12), comprising pretty exactly the 
shine portions as the Richmotid Venus. 7. Romaine of puntelfo on 
might thigh.—H, 0.40 m—Aeccording to Hettner, the original should 
oxist at Naples, but the older catalogues of the Dresden colloction, 
compared by Prof. Treu, afford no evidence of this cast coming from 
Naples, nor did Wolters find at Naples s marble like 0. 
_ Vi. Rowe, vena Maseinr (formerly Girerixiast, near the Lateran), 
Matz-Duhn no. 774: Engr. Clarac tv, 634 B, 136 A-—lItalian 
marhle, H. 2.08 m, (Of pal.).—-Modern - head and neck, arms 
from middle of upper arm, legs and dolphins Lut also tlw torso, of 
disagreeable alender proportions, is mot froo from suspicion. The 

ition of the left upper arm leaves come doubt whother this copy 

clones to our by pe. 

W. Lown Qastce xo. 1. With the tarso Z, of Thasian marble, 
has heen united, probably for G, Hamilton, a fragment of Pentelio 
marble exhibiting the vase.and the drapery, which is being lifted wp, 
both much retouched. The combination of the two fragments is 
mither awkward, the drapery approaching too near the body, and 
being toc mach advanced. 

- Rowe, Vina Worsowaxy, Matz-Dolin no, 157—Groek 
marble, Life sizec—Loft hand laying aside drapery, with portion 
ofits thumb and indox wanting, | 
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IL—STATUETTES AND OTHER SMALL COPIES. 


a. Barren Mosevat From Antarados, in Syria. Engr. Murray 
Hist, of trek Sculpt. 1, po Sid, comp. p. 271—Small marble sia- 
turtte, helght less than 0.50 m., perfect with the exception of left 
forvarm from elbow to wrist. Left hand resta on top of tree stem 
over Which drapery falla to the ground ; towards foot of stem aa 
muphorn iz marked out in low relief, Exoention vory poor, 

‘6, Vanican, Museo Cotanawonti xo, 112 (Bernoulli Pp 207, 3), — 
Marble TH. about 1 m.—Hond broken butiteown; modern: nos, 
night hand, loft arm from shoulder to wrist; both calves fram knees 
ty ankle broke: but apparently antique, Drapery, which is 
ipresented falling, and left hand, three fingers excepted, are 
monty ne 

ea Reaie Vines Boras Engr. Soult d. 0. Borgh. mm. st. vn 
no. 10.—Marble. A O.52m, (24 pal.}—Nothing known about resto 
rations ; certainly head vase and ake are modern, hut the whole 
statuntte appears enspicious, | find nofurther notice of it either in 
the cotulogues of the Villa or it thime of the Louvre, 

4. Diesnen xo, 234 (340), formerly iy the Chipi collection ( Bho 
noulli p, 21%, 4). Engr. Le Plat. Reeueif pl. 118. Clarne rv. 624, . 
1387.—Greek marble, H. 0,90 m.—Antiqua: torso, loft shoulder 
eee ing armel, bath thighs, loft Jenes, ins Of prmtillo on 
left thigh, 

« Baran Mvarum, “Sa. P.104", from Kyron (Bernoulli 
200, 15)—Marble. H. 0. 37 m.—Small torso, wanting hail, Jeft 
wim, Vight hand (marks of fingors remaining on left thigh), luwlf 
loft thigh snd lower halves of lege Armlets on both armas. | 

/- Wiersune yo, 42 of Urlichy’ Catalogue p. 7 (Bernoulli p. 200 
no, 16), From Athens, Fanen collection (Schill Misthei! ame 
(Frincken!. . 91 no, 54),—Pentelio marble. HL 0.15 im:—Lower 
part of body and upper part of thighs, with a juntedfo Indicating 
‘sete of ar linnd ; hole and serateled apot on left thigh. 

j atvle, | 

y thin Doxarvono, Matz-Dihn no, 758.—Marble. 4. 0.00 
m.—Pedestal of statuette, with feet, small round vase, drapery, left 
head. Elewurt work, | 

A. Srarverre veiw Tasos (Bernoulli p, 208, 0). Engr, Barker 
Lares and Poiates p. 103 no, 48, see below pe. 145.—Tormeotta,—Niye- 
(phone on head. 

& STATUETTE Fiow Mrama. Pottior and Reinach Néerop. de May. 
rin p. 384 ni, 8—Terrarotta. HH. ().24 m,—Honad turned to Jeft'; 
long curia fall down on shoulders 

‘ Oxroup, Mn Agrrovug Evans. Murray Hist, of Greek Soul pe. 
ip, 272 note " Sorall intaglio of rude workmanship inseribed 
KOPINGOY. Aphr. manding nude ta front, looking to Toft and 
holding drapery above» vase on the left.” 
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IN.—VARIATIONS OF. THE TYPE. 


a. Intact ; Lippert's Daktyliothak 1. 1, 81. pr. Milller-Wio- 
aclor Dénin. 1. 6, 146 6—The goddess rests on fgft leg, and looks 
ole her wight side, Drapery apporintly lifted up with left 

nid, 

A. Moxenxo. 104 (Bernoulli p. 216.2). Bought from Pacerri 
in Rome, ono of Prince Ludwig's first nequisitions (Urlichs (fypt. p. 
4), Engr. Clarnc, rv. 615, 1975.—Parian marble —H. 1.40 m.— 
Modern: hon, fingers of botl hanils, tail of dolphin.—Vase ond 
drapery are tinting ; tho left arm ie bent, with rected fand; wttri- 
Veurte ert 1) loat, 

y STarcerre Fuomw Myuma, Pottier and Reinach Nforopele ole 
Ayrina p. 284 no. &.—Termeottau. H. 0.185 m—Left hand holds 


ripe cored by drapery falling down on vase. Howl 
wantin, 
6. StaToerre ruow Mynma. Engr, Froohner Tirres cnites (fréan 


ee 101, comp. p. 65.—Termacotta. H. 0), 25 m—Resting on left 
leg. Right hand, protecting nudity, Aoldy piece af the drepery 
which, covering the lwft forearm, falla down ou the vose. AL the 
hook of plinth potter's stamp AIDIAGY. (Three copies.) 

The following terracotta statucttes «—i, from Asin Minor, shew 
the vase placed near the right leg of the goddess; consequently sho 
lifts up the dmpery with right hand, and protects hor nudity with 
the fof. High-lsir dressing. 

é Atuexs, Lisnnos ; from Smyrna? Engr. Froehnor Terres ctites 
a Asio Minewre pl 22,5; comp, p 40.—H. 0.13 m. 

£ Panis, Lovvur; from Myrins. Pottier and Reinach .Verop. ce 
Mye., Catal. no, 19.—FL 0,225 m.—Ornament on breast ; ring on left 
hand. On lwek of plinth Al@IAOY (ibid. p. 187 fig. 16). 

». Fow Myers. Pottier and Reinach p. 283 no. 6.— EH. 0.18 
so ata on breast; head turned to her lett, looking up -« 





6, Foot Mrama ‘Pottier and Keinach p. 283 no, 7—EL 0,27 
mi = Orunent on brenet; head turned to right; gilt eleplone. 
 « Panis, Loover; from Myrina, Engr. Pottier and Reinach pl, 
4, 4; comp. p. 281. Catal. no, 20.—EL 0.14 m.—Right arm not bent 
but erfended divemrards: Jong curls falling on ehoulders. 

« HKouwn, Vows Pawrit, Mata-Duhn po. T00.—Marble, Life 
*t—Cmeping drapery with right hand, covering dorm with left 
(oomp. Frochner Terres enites df Avie Min. pl. 31, 1)—Not free 
from snspicion bat, on account of its place, not allowing of closer 
éxntiination, 


This list is long enough to prove abundantiy that 2 type te 
In question which must have enjoyed an uncommon reputation, 
particularly in Rome and its envirniis, Whenes all the large 
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copies and some of the statucttes originate, Only very faw 
other types of Aplivodite, of a decidedly more modern, that is 
to say Hellenistic eliaracter—as for instance the Capitoline- 
Medici type, the goddess arranging her sandal, the crouching 
Aphrodite—can boast of « greater number of copies. But it is 
not only Rome where that type was appreciated; its popularity 
over large parts of the Greek world is attested by the small 
marble copies from Athens, Ryrene, and Syria (wef), by the 
terma-cotta statuette from Targos (/h), and by an excellent marble 
head discovered at Olympia of which we shall speak afterwards: 
If then this ofton-repeated type agrees in all essential points 
with certain well-known imperial coins of Knidos”, there is at 





Pent. ATOLENN. 


least. a very strong presumption that all these copies go back to 
that inaaterpece of Praxiteles by which he nobifitartt Cnidum 
This reason seems good not only against thosy who, in old and 





= The stn apeciowee ars onref the = large either; a fourth coin, at 


Tauro cabinet (Gariner "Types of 
Colne,” pl. 15, 21), which, acconting to 
Well Gn. Hawmetuter’s Dbebundiler, iil. 
p. 1402) and Tr Imhoof-Blamer, is 
wey mach. pieuchel, especially in 
the wae and drapery, lint alsy iu 
the hanl ontlinss given to the figure 
iteelf; one of the Hemi eollection 
(arch. Zeal, 1878; 140. Well L eit), 
repeated above. A thind coin, of the 
Hemirs collection (Overbeck Piustit * 
ti, p80, fig. 80, dino in the, Waid- 
851, fp. 258), shows the grddens 
iwenpel with Apollo Ieaning on 


AnOLSsEx, exhibits = enmilay roniposi- 
ting in which Askleping oceuphes the 
place of Apollo (ane ent), All cheer 
coins shew in the otvrarm Curncalia 
(youthin)) and Plansilla. 

1 caniet make out who find 
reoogmived im thee moplicke the 
Cnidian elatuce. This opinim i 
apoken of sao commen ape in J. G, 
Keveiler's Neweds Aeter, Hannover 
ive, § p. $44, and in Paleonat's 
Caueres, fi 380; lot it wna Viseomtl's 
high authority whieh gave as ti were 
the official stamp te it (Mma Jy Clem. 


hop ih aD). 








new times, ely inverting the natural development of 
Greek cart, and neglecting the only direet ancient testimony”, 
have made themselves the advocates of the Medici type as the 
truest imitation of Praxiteles' statue™, but also against those 
who quite recently would prefer to recognise the traces of the 
Coidian godiless rather in certain terra-cotta figures ongmating 
from Asia Minor™. In these (e—z) the goddess protecta ber 
nudity with her left hand, not with the right, asim the marble 
copies. Now, to be sure, Ovid says in well-kuown verses ™ = 


ipsa Menus podem, quotiens celamina penntt, 
protegitur LAEFA semireducta manu, 


but nothing proves that he speaks of the Onidian statue, natend 
of the image most popular at his time, viz, the Capiteline type, 
in Which that function is really performed by the left hand, and 
which seems directly hinted at by the expressive worl senire- 
ducte, In the terra-cottas, the place of the vase anid the drapery 
near the tight leg, on which the figure rests, instead of the loft 
slightly bent, is a consequence of the aforesaid change of the 
linuds, which seriously impairs the orginal conception, becanse 
that position, as we shall explain below, would better agroe with 
the action of Isying down than of lifting up the drapery. The 
direction of the henil varios ao much in the different terra-cotta 
replicas thst nothing can be deduced fromit, Finally that high 
lisirdressing towering on the head of all of them has’ nothing 
to do with the simplicity of Praxitelian style, but is a distinctive 


* Pode Lucan alinerea 19, vay Be 
wi wd\aor sithiy a@edAvrror eldapane 
datires dumeyoters qeyiureras, FAbe 
dota vp dvipg qeigl rhe aid Achaidras 
“sons (Comp. Cedranny, p. 122 

Par. quprh, pegs che clk rp xepl 
WaNycAbsinel: Tt i0 evident tia the 
ather band hed no cham in covering 
any part of the myde body, Reinach'e 
opinion (Néecop, aia Afyrine, po 252, 
oole 05 that dda icvip aijmities the ly/t 
hind ie contradicted hy sumerotio 
Prerre in Poneanias anil eluewhorn 

™ Comp. Ovetbeck's nemarke Pientit 
ii," yu 170, tote BL 

“Frolner fern mite fide 
Mineury, p48, eens to undervalue 


Hie ioportanee of the apteement feo thy 
main pont of to many copies, though 
ke goes not so for an to sttribe ihe 
composition of «, “‘digne ite plye 
graad matirr,”” to Prariteloe himself, 
Reinath, Ndr, oe Soeriaa, p. 24), 
jaye great @iresa om the left bani pro- 
tecting the nodity, and adds “J? 
fawdralf om conrfwre yn eertaline 
Agwrine son! plas reieines de Porpinal 
qe dee ioe ftlipase le dee manentignr 
ode le aininaire. Cool une geet 
qe cla! mere erate weet.” 

" Ars Am. ii, 014, me Relneeh, p, 
S52. Overbeck had mo feaaow for 
quoting thie passage =e it ches not 
metition arpread!> the Onidinn statue 
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mark of post-Lysippinn art; if appear to have originated in 
the necessity of giving the head a height proportional to the 
lengthened limbs of the Lysippian canon of proportions. Con- 
sidering these peculiarities, 1 cannot find any sufficient reason 
for taking this figure, which has no representative whatever in 
coins, in marble statues or claewhere in monumental art; for 
more than a variation of the-original Cnidian type; the more 
20.05, 03 far as I can see, in the terra-cotta figures from Myrinit, 
very seldom, if at all, oceur exact copies of known works of 
higher art, the merit of the potters consisting rather in having 
converted the inspiration received from that quarter into 
humerous variations, more or less free, of the original types. 
The original type of our figure can be recovered with tolernhle 
exactness by a comparison of the above-named statues and 
statuettes, which, with the exception of very fw slight varintions 
(a—é), ore in full wceord with one another as to certain pointa. 
Which may be looked on.as the distinctive characteristics of this 
type. The figure rests on the rigif leg; consequently the nght 
hip is considerably curved, forming that gently flowing Ime for 
which Praxitelian art lasso murked a predilection. The left 
knee is slightly hent so as to make the thigh nodvanece « littl 
before the right thigh, acninst which it is tightly pressed, the 
left folt touching the ground only with the toes. The tpper 
part of the body shows a slight forward inclination, consilerably 
less than in the Capitoline-Medici type, bot sufficient to make 
the whole position ensy, and to withdraw a little the lower part 
of the bely which is protected by the rigtf hand, In this wry 
the whole armagemont places all those parta which serve to 
assure at once repose and decency to the figure on its night 
side, which, looked at in front, by means of the curved lines of 
the hip and of the bent.arm forms an animated undulating out- 
line. On the other hand the left side, being on the whole nearly 
perpendicular, acema to require soma supplementary object, and 
at the came time ia at liberty for some freer kind of action, 
Both these requirements are served by the drapery held with 
the left hand. Tho drapery serves a4 a material support to 
the marble statue, and seems to replace in some way tho stem 
of # tree or a similar support of the Olympian Hermes, the 
Sauroktones, and other Praxitelian figures, In connexion with 
the action of the hand, the left. shoulder is raised « little above 
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the level of the right one, and is slightiy withdrawn; a 
peculiarity so churactoristic thit, the position of the left arm 
in AV being not exactly known, it remains uncertain whether 
these copies really belong to our type. An armiet slightly 
amamented seems to go back. to the original, as it appears ‘in 
ABCKIFO Pde; hence the restorers of DAL A) } will 
have borrowed this detail: the armlet is wauting in tho inferior 
copies AF ir F (uncertain whether it belongs here): in e both 

The forms of the body are throughout full, aye’ dyaw €r- 
Atwely aurois Tals oaorioy wpocectalperal, peste eis bardpoyKor 
Mxeeyupévas ootaTa™. The Munich copy #, and still mere 
some of the torsoes, particularly those at Mantun (1), at 
Paris (8), and the ‘Richmond Venus" of the British Museum 
(7), seem to have preserved something of the refined and 
grand ¢tyle, full of breathing vitality, which must have dis- 
tinguished the original, Other copics bear the common-place 
character of Roman copiers work; among those, I am afraid, 
notwithstanding Feyerbach's enthusiastic encominm, woukl rank 
ilio the Belvedere copy A, styled clumsy, guffe, by Mengs and 
nearly overlooked by Gerhard and others, if it should rise one 
day from its tomb in the Vatican magazines, A certain chimei- 
lias belongs also to C4; in the Vatican copy 2 too, judging 
from the photograph which alone I can consult, certain parts 
ippear rather bulky, and especially those floshy cushions as it 
were at the right side of the back, which are caused by the 
contraction of thia part of the body, seem too strongly marked. 
The want of harmony between the broad Lips and the flat breast 
‘in 4, or the slendernesa of another copy (/), may also be aseribeil 
to want of akill of the copyiste On the wholo, it would appear 
that the larger copies, of heroic size, are fatter and ¢lursier 
than those which restrict thotnselves to the size of lift or still 
‘smaller. proportions. The original itself will scarcely have been 
bigger than the size of life, 

There remain two points in which the different copies do not 
“gres, and which require more cubtle investigation, aa they are 
of capital importance for rightly understanding and judping 
Praxiteles’ conception, viz. the drapery with tlhe vase, and the 
position of the bead, 

3 [Soenaitey Leer ie. Ti 
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As to the pnarery, in most of the copies it js either wanting 
or due to modern restoration ™, Those which have preserved. 
it may be divided inte two clases. In 42 W the drapery 
ia draim op with the lefi hand. Accordingly, in AB OW (F is 
not precisely known in this respect) the garment forma one 
narrow long mass, slantingly rising from the vase towards the 
hand, the upper face of which is turned outwands™. It is quite 
otherwise in the second class comprising D#X (not known in 
detail) bié« Here the drapery is falling straight downon the 
vase In: broader masses, bemg laid down by the hand which jn 
4) #> tarns upwards its upper fice ; the portion of the drapery 
grasped by the hand in. F forms an ond hanging over. The 
forearm, in harmony with the chief action, seem to be a little 
more lower! than in the statues of the first clas; nay, in the 
terra-cottas A ands the tem-hangs down nearly perpendicularly: 

Which of these two elassecs. has better preserved the 
onginal conception of Prmxiteles? Did the goddess draw up, 
or liy down the drapery? Was she preparing herself for the 
bath, or was ahe, to use the old inseription of 4, a Venue 
falneo? In order to anawer this. question, I still believe one 
observation ta be-decisive which [ have set forth in my former 
article. Jf the goddess were taking hold of the garmont in 
order to put it on, she would naturally turn ler body towants 
the vase, and she would rest on the ley nearest to it. Tnideed 
this is the direction in which the motive has heen changed in 
the gem a snd in the terrm-cottas e—@, in full necord with the 
nitural movernent after the bath, while in the term-cotta figure 
i, where the garment is clearly being Inid down, the aatne position 
of the feet produces an indistinot and ambiguous impression. 
On the other hand, in all tho larger copies as well ps in the 
emallor monuments a—f, the resting of the figure on the right 
leg stands tn connexion. with a slight toring of the body in 
that direction; the bent left leg advances a little between the 

“C, G—F, os, A The detalles between the fingers (oomp 0 2) 
emmmit be mado opting ife. In ‘Protably this was the cose also in # 
74, the drapery rete on the loft fore- where this portion ia to scm extent 
the kh Hihionear f ADEM * deeb. £8606, p 167 i 
Bint: eitiae pissctie ‘uit Abs right by Overbeek Mati iL 171, noth i 
thigh iu 7 reyoire explanation. Mirrray Jfeat. af Soult. tL ip. 273, 

* In of part of the drapery lames note 1, 





el 


right one Aaa the drapery; the Intter being placed directly near, 
nay a hitle behind, the Jeft thigh, and ths left arm being 
accordingly bent backwands, the goddess seems us it were to 
soparate herself from her drapery. Thuy the general movement 
and the action of the left-arm appear complete and carried out 
with full consequence, a clear proof that here the artist's original 
idea is preserved, 

The same conviction results from an examination of the. 
drapery itself That long towel-like garment of f and its 





Btataetty A, from Tatews. 


companions, with: which F joins in this respect, bears no com- 
ve magnificent masws of falling drapery which 
captivate Our eyes most forcibly in 2D, but an echo of whieh 
rescinide still from 4. It is precisely in this drapery that 
consivts the main valimw of the Vatican copy; our phototype, 
taken from the cast, brings forth this extellence to much greater 
AilVantage than the common photographs taken from the original 
in its rather dark recess. The whole treatment of the drapery 
in-its material character, and the folds equally rich and clearly 
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disposed, remind us forcibly of that marvellous masterpiece of 
sculptured drapery, tle tuntle of the Olympian Hermes: of 
Praxitules ; nay, the similarity is such as to positively ascertain 
the Praxitetian origin of this part of the composition. To me it 
seems absolutely incomprohensible that a Roman copyist should 
have changed the dry garment of Z into this splendid drapery ; 
ami the other hun, it is easily understood how toe transformation 
of the general motive into the action of drawing up the drapery 
could convert the beautiful creation of Prasiteles into that 
unplensing towel. 

The case is the aame with the VASE, the shape of which varies: 
in the different eopiva Twice (2 W’) it is qualified as ciutment 
vase (Sallgefeess), which seems to point to « taller slinpe + ini 
it iso amall amphora partly fluted, looking sq poor that one 
would suppose it to be seriously retouched, The common shape 
is that of a big rotund vessel, of larger or sumller size, eithor an 
amiphora, or a so-called sfamnos, or hydria (4 Balg lh aes); 
the big form belongs also to the vase on the Cnidian cohus sig 
But in no other copy the vase shows even. ipproximately thet 
noble and genuine Attic dlegance of outline which niarks the 
hydria of J, which moreover, in its Muted handles and the 
beautiful sculptured ornament jt the back below the main 
handle, betrays the imitation of one of those fine vases of metal 
which we admire in the museums of Naples, of St Peteralury, 
and elsewhere, The square plinth below the hydria return in 
the terra-cotta figure «, On the other hand; abstraction must 
be tuade of that high and clumsy support on whieli the iedern 
restorer of 4) has placed the hydria: Wnlesa I should prove 
entirely mistaken, it owes its origin meroly to an tinskilfal 
recompositinn of the figure and the vase with the drapery, 
which seems to go back to two mistakes First, the restorer ling. 
made the leys a few centimeters too long. A glance at the two 
cuts suffices to-aligw that the legs of # are shurter, that ix-to SHY, 
that they agree better with the Pmxitelian proportions, as thay 
appear in the Hermes, the Sauroktonus, de., which, in opposition 
to the Lysippian canon, combine rather heavy body with 
proportionately short legs, A comparative measurement con 

* The vee iy the Paris coin is of the falling drapery seem ta Juve 
evidently retonphed (see Well in Him. been eunvertod tuto handlon. 
teeters Shenk, fi pp. 240g) ). parte 
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finns the view that the legs of J are-ahout four centimeters 
longer than they ought to be in proportion to those af OF 
much greater interest however haa been the fulse ponderntion 
of the figure introduced by the modern restorer who provided 








the statue with ita right foot and left leg. Unfortunately, the i 
artist from whose photographs the cuts have been made has not 
tuken care to keep exactly the same point of view for the two 
statues; otherwise it would be better evident that the body of 

: 

Varied aration (2), Misicn aTATUE (2 . 
DP inclines far too much towards its nght side, and that the left 
shoulder stands considernbly too high A glance at PL LXAX. 

will serve to corroborate this statement, The figure being . 

rightly placed, and perhaps the forearm being somewhat more : 
lowered (the left arm is modern), vase and drapery would not 
need to be placed so high, and there is scarcely a doubt thi, 

both faulis mended, » smal! augmentation of the plinth would 


suffice to allow the vase to be placed direetly on the ground. 
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Probably the vase and the drapery onginally occupied u place a 
little nearer to the figure. | 
Tf P really has preserved to us-the treat imitation not only 
of the drapery but also of the hydria, it is clear that the latter 
camiot be an indifferent accessory, but that the general opinion 
has rightly referred it toan irominent nati of the goddess, A 
different view has recently been maintained by Murray-**, 
Referring to the subordinate way of mopresenting the vase in tle 
statuette e, one of the very poorest copies, ho maintains that 
the greater prominenve given to the vase and the relation of it 
toa bath is an innovation introduced by later copiers, whereas 
in the original conception it would Lisve merdy heen “ an 
artistic wocessory required to support the Urapery” ; for, enys he, 
“it must be to the sa where she waa born that the foudess 
Is Tepresented as returoing . . . any other interpretation 
would not he conducive to a reverential regan for, the 
godiiess". But Murray lijimself is well aware that Aphrodite's 
“returning to the otctan in a motive bit slightly founded in 
religious bolief", Generally spread as was the conception of 
the geldeas’ rising from the sea, the Anadyomene, celebrutid 
by Pheidias and by Apelles, the iden of Aphrodite returning 
to the sea isn far as. I know, ntterly unheard of in ancient 
poetry and art™, On the other hand, the motivy durived from 
the bath t4 in complete harmony with the coneral character of 
Praxitelian art, which likes to transplant the woda ints, the 
sphers of purely human situations anil feolings, and to lend to 
their nctions aa wall as to those of kindred lumman beings: 
(Wedtoupery, wardyoura) w yeiire elinranter. Aw tho anwenriesd 
herald of the gods tidor the chisel of Praxiteles changes into 
a reposing youth dallying with the infant LHonysos: as his 
youthful Apollon leaning on the tree is satisfied watching for 
the playing lizard; ws the Satyr in repose, gonerally referred ti 
Praxiteles, nime at nothing #lse- but fully to enjoy a daler fer 
wienfe; na on the whole Prmziteles. hns become the truest 
interpreter and the thief Wiyimaker of a new epoch ti a erent 
extent precisely by making artistic reasons predominate over 








MS Mist, of Geeck Soult, UL po 23. more Alen srry, Huse this 

™ The only inatanon of such.an jim ignition amarecly tue than ta haths in 
T Gt remember ta a phrestof Apuleliw — tho =u, Aurtus tubiow being diMewnt 
Me, 3, 33, (a scien, Fenrris que. Kreas im Petes ratiry, 
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religious relations: thus the eoneeption of our Aphrodite is 
taken from common female life, the rich variety of which offers 
scarcely any motive: better answering the purpose of placing 
before our eyes the full charms of the goddess of beauty than 
that of the bath, as indicated by the vessel particularly serving 
such a use, the bydria, and by the action of laying down her 
drapery, Looked at asa mere support for the drapery, the vase 
would be superiiuous, as the drapery could very well be repre- 
sented as fallmy on the ground; presuming the goddess to 
return to the ocean, the addition of the vase would even be a 
serious fault, as nobody could assign to ita “function identical 
with that of the vase constantly associated with mver gods in 
later art”. 

A few words may here find » place concerning an objection 
repeatedly brought against the identity of our type and that of 
the Cnidinn statue, that the drapery not only is never mentioned 
in the ancient descriptions, but also prevents the figure from 
being looked at equally from any side, an advantage expressly 
acknowledged by ancient authorities**. The fact of the 
garment not being mentioned, not to speak of the witness 
furnished by the coins, is of little importance considering 
the peculiar attraction which necessarily must have been 
exercised by the charms of the beautiful body. Nor should 
the words wmdigue, a guacnmyue porte, wdirry be laid too 
great stress upon, the right interpretation, as has well been 
oleerved #, being afforded by the description given hy 
Psende-Lucian “ Accornling to this, the statue wus placed not 
in an aecdicula quae tota aperitur but in an dpdbl@upes yews, and 
whosoover, having paid his tribute of admiration to the front of 
the image, wanted «al xatd vwrou Thy feov ibety dxpiBos, wie 
obliged to lewve the front part of the chapel, to go round to the 
back part of the holy circuit (ele ro wxaromy Tov. eyxov 
wepuedeiv', and to have the door of the back part of the 
‘enctuary unlocked by an attendant. Henee it ia evident 
thut thera cannot huve been a free space around the statue, 


" Pliny 96, 2h, crdinidls dole oxdery del yeep 
aerifer, wl comic poael = wantigne 8 Overbeck Pini ip. 170, note 
(Gyles c ne minor ex guerumgee = 54. Murvay it. p 275, 
ports odminatio at. Anthol. Pal. apy. * dimor, 13. 
Planw 140, edeey 3 ddotrare expe 
#S.—VoL. VIL AA 
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but that some insurmountable barrier must have separated 
the two parts of the chapel, perhape a wall, in the middle of 
Which an openiog waa left for the reception of the imnge. 
Thus the vase with the dmpery would have fourm? its place 
exactly betwoen the statue and the wall, so as not to encroach 


q on the view of the statue. Nay eo remarkable an arrangement 

| of the temple may serve to’shew that tho statue (as is the 

cas with the Hermes, the Sauroktonos, the Satyr) was not 

"i meant at all to be seen directly from the aides, but wos 

; only calculated for the two main aspects, from the front and 

- from the back. 

The second question anakea about the HEAD. In my former 

: article, relying on the notioe that the head of the Vatioan cory 
f was unbroken (a notice caused by confounling and J), I 

felt anthonzed to imply thatthe MOVEMENT OF THE HRAD, being 


more advanced and a little inclined, waa the origmal one. This 
opinion was ahsred by Bernoulli and ethers, But Trev was 
tight in rejecting it”. The whole neck of D being a modern 
insértion, and the head moreover being rule of different marble, 
the argument falls to the ground. On the other hand, the 
Belvedere aml the Munich statues (4 J), and perhaps the 
Torlonia statue #, have preserved the neck unbroken, and all 
of them equally give it the zame direction towards the left 
shoulder, combined with a elight inclination backwards. In (CL 
the remmining portion of the neck points to the same movement; 
| the restorers of KF al, perhape led by similar traces, have 
: followed tho same line; only 4, the head of which was broken,and ~~ 
Jf G seem to have approached nearer to the movement of J). 
(The terrm-cotta figures may better be left aside, as a great 
variety reigns in thom aa to this point), Reasoning from these 
facts, there oan scarcely subsist any doubt that the authority of 
4 nomunmeotal trulition speaks in favour of the movement of the 
hwad s¢ represented by the Munich statue and its companions, 
tlie mor so as the diruet profile of the head in the Onidian 
. coins, though evidently exaggerated on account of the rules of 
j 


a4 


the severe styles-of relief *, is more easily explained by that 
position than by that of the Vatican copy J. Another argu- 
ment may be dedured from the general oliservation that 


a A wmprie’, ron Ad pruPrprid , ¥. [' 15, 
* See Vineoiuti Mea, Jia Cm, 1 Ff (4, nate 1. 
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Praxiteles had a marked predilection for shewing his heada in 
@ three-quarters’ profile. What troubles have arisen from the 
circumstance that the Olympian Hermes does not look directly 
at the little brother he bears on his‘arm but, in gentle reverie, 
looks into the void. Instead of all efforts more or less artificial 
towards interpreting this fuct, if. suffices to refer to the Apollon 
Sauroktonoa, who in exactly the same way dees not direct his 
eves towunls the lizard he is threatening with his arrow, but 
looks past the animal more towards the spectator. Both these 
gods shew the liwad in a three-quarters’ profile, evidently because 
the eeulptor wished to exhint the countenance under the most 
favourmble aspect, The sume favourite motive of Prexiteles 
appeirs in our Aphrodite, though modified: in so fur as no certain 
object, a in those statues, calls forth an inclination of her head, 
but the head left entirely to itself takea'a soft onl easy position 
which is im admirably harmony with tho flowing lines of the 
whole figure, Hence this manner of carrying the head appeared 
to be ao characteristic for Aphrodite, that it puesed bit little 
modifi) to mone recent images of the godiless, like the 
famous Medici statue. 
‘But it is not only the position but also the TrrFeE AND 
EXPRESSION OF THE HEAD which require some words. This 
to be sure is a very hard enquiry ethoat a now examination 
of the principal specitmens in the original, or at least im casts 
or photographa, the common engravings, particularly the older 
ones, being inaufiiient for such subtle analysing work, Thos 
Tam imoable to judge about most of the heads and busts 
6niimerated by Bernoulli, and I must restrict myxelf to 
exemplify ny opinion by a few copies of which I am sufficiently 
iformed. These agree in the proportiuns and the general 
features of the countenance, in the simple arrangement of the 
wavy hair whieh, being simply parted and brushed back on 
both sides in accordance with the old Attic way, without any 
‘elovatod hairdressing towering above the forehead, gives full 
‘Prominence to the beautiful outline of the skull. Twice encircled 


7 Aphrmdite, p S12—I lenve aside ita features go gencmiised aa te afford 
the eoine of Knidas exhibiting a head no meefal material for oar enqairy, 
Of Aphrodite in profie whieh may be (comp, Hatmedster Sanden. iil p 1402, 
Tent to contin » reminisoenca of fig. 1666, Canines, *'Typee of nina,” 
Measiteles! masterpiece, bat. which give pl. 16, 20). 

AAS 








Museum of Naples “. 


ship is all but refined. 


bad Michaelis Perwichase sd ing ar 
fs Bradorg, Na 7e2;, whew it is 
inroncotaly assigned] to the Vatienu 
copy itelf, The cast belonged fir 
tmothy to Steinkacuser the seni pio. 
© Finati KO ifs. Bertone p 104, 
| New: now, peck, and lisat. 
Prof, Teen has plaged to my disposition 
a large photograph made by BR llive 
a Naples 

Bed shove p. 353. Of the Madrid 
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by a simple fillet, the bair is gathered into a small knot behind, 
the absence of which in # is exclusively due to the restorer who 
supplied the occiput. These details, common to all copies, 
serve to distingyish our type from the Inter heads with therm 
artificial hetrslresaing. But apart from these accords, we may 
ensily observe in. the individnal copies certain differences which), 
if I am not quite mistaken, are connected with the larger or 
smaller size of the copies (comp, p. 448), OF the heads of heroic 
size I possess sufficient information of that of the 
OD; of anexnet but-rather suporticial replica, a.cast of which is 
in the Strassburg Museum™, and of a Farnese head in the 
All of them shew rather robust: forms, 
aml a predise, nay sharp indication of certain details, eapecially 
of the line of the brows anil of the eyelids ; the hiaiv nieant to 
produce a soft and wavy effect, is nob free from hard and dry 
treatment, and its beginnings at tle forehend are too sharply 
marked. All these heads, though of tolerably good execution, 
yet bear unmistakably the rather dry character of Roman 
copiers’ work which destroys the subtleties of the original the 
more these ard of a refined character. 
the case with the Florentine atatue ¢ ; 
the Belvedere copy A, whioli 19 said tobe decidedly superior to 
the reat of the siatuo, Monga blames the imaipid expression 
which proves the béautiful forms to lack internal life *, 

An entirely differant style reigns in’ the head of the Munich 
statue 2 (which ix only the size of life), although the workman- 
Tnistewel of the sharp cutlines we here 
mest with soft transitions, insteal of thy rather stern expression 
with a charm which approaches to coyuetty, This expression 
may easily Jead, and, as a matter of fact, has lod several judges 


ratioah copy 


The sine seen to be 
and aleo in the bead of 


bond highly praised hy Menge wo levy 
fe drach (nfarmation; we cannet orem 
say Whether No. 102 of Hunhaur's 
catelagae bo taunt. —T'o the sane ehos 
with the ahove-rameal Meals weetn to 
belong the Capitoling lead, Beoun 
Formal, pl. 62 (Hernoall), p. 214, 
2), and the Borghese one in the Leutve, 
Bouillon Mas, de Sculpt, 1 03, 1 
(Bernoalti, p, 4t8, 5, Milley- Wieechir 
Denton 15, 146 af, 
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‘ : 
to give the preference to the head of DB. But os soon as one i 
compares the charming littie head whith, in January 1881, wus 
found in Olympia in the ruins of the Leonidaion (the ‘South- 
West «tifice’), and haa soon pequired » well-deserved favour”, 
one will easily become aware that the unfavourable impression 
of 2 is chargeable partly to the lack of skilfulness of the copier, 


anil partly to the additions of the restorer. Speaking of the 
Oympian head, Curtius hag contented himealf with acknow- [iy 
lodging generally the Praxitelinn. character of the work *, 
bat Treu is completely right in recognizing in it not on yeas . 
replica of the Cnidian goddess, but the very best of all *, ; 
if the engravings hitherto published *, although moat of . 
them are gooil in their way, still could leave a doubt aboul the < 
identity, héeanse in allof them the head is wrongly placed ™, gur r 
outotype, which ahewa the lew) in exactly the same postion as 
thitof the Munich statue, will serve to remove any doubt; and —" 
it once it will prove the head to be a much finer and mom 
suthentic replica, What in the Munich head may he guessed 


inh faded reflection and ag it were throagh a a dishguring -yeil, 
hers appenrs incarnate before our eyes in a slight but spirited 
sketch, Al) the forms are well rounded, and exhibit that sober 
fulness which distinguishes the best copies of the body (jp. 348), 
The plain round forehend towers in calm epléndour over the 
softly vaulted brows, and with incomparable ease the hair is 
detanhed from the forehea’d—forming wo eloquent commentary 
eu the praise bestowed by Locian™ in his, description if the 
Chidian ine upon sa dgedl tha xéene wei pcrarroe dbpoen 
Te Te ehypappor, The hair ttself in an easy and skotchy way 
is tather indicated than executed, reminding us of the Hermes, 
masmuch as there too the rough and curly hair is treated quite 
differently from the soft flesh, The fillet ie not rendered directly, 
but only ite place is slightly indicated by a furrow; the occiput, 
which was made of & sepaimte. pince af marhie, ia lost Sell 


™ Height 6.10, dingth of fee A. Fowde com Qlmpia, pl. 10, A. 
10m, thatintesar, about half the Hostticher Ghynpe, pid Banister 
cise of Tife, Denier. Hi. po 1G37, fig. 1a 

® Foude-rmi diinaple, p. 15. Mitchell, Svetinns pl, 10, 1. Wie 

 Areh. Zeitung, 1881; p. 74 Athen. targa? Somipe p. At 
Afiuihed!, 18S), yy, 418. desgrak dom @ €o ate ales tho costs whieh aro or 
Mymipia, vp. iS. sain atthe Berlin Museum, 


M aliegrad, wom Olypian, vr pl, fim. 6, 
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more than the dcntrast between the hair and the flesh, the eyes 
atford a xtriking analogy with those of the Hermes and of the 
infant. Dionysos sitting on his arm, especially the lids, the soft 


aud subtle texture of which forbids any sharp outline; the- 


gentle, nearly imperceptible transition of the lid to the eye. 


itealf ia-rendered with remarkable refinement. In this respect 
I know nothing which would better bear comparison with the 
Hermes. The narrow shape of the oye, the alight ttpesst of 
the apper, and the equal drawing up of the whole lower lid, the 
effvct of which is an expression of tender sentiment and of long- 
ing languor, correspon! again exactly to Lician’s words about 
raw opdaruoy rd typor Gua tp paibpg wai xeyaperpc, 
Unfortunately the nose is audly battered, and the Munich statue 
with its restored nose affords ng little compensation aa the noses, 
either totally or partly modern of the larger copies. On the: 
contrary the mouth gently opened, with its full lips, is really 
charming, without a trace of that luxurions:excess which spoils. 
the countenance of the Medici Venus; precisely in thie reapert 

aur sulotype is superior to the formar publications, most of 
which giving the liend an exaggomted inclination backwards 
seen to ilisfigure an) to yulgarize the really nobly expression of 
dur marhle If the conformation of ‘the mouth itself ia in 
harmony with the prepay toropettiaw of Poeudo-Lucian™, the 
movemont of the head produces the effect of the taeprdapon, 
and only the wernpms yidws of the description appears to 
contain. a slight exaggeration. or incongruity, A peculiar 
charm lives im the amall round chin which as if were rises 
a ttl towards the mouth, and at the same time forma 
i vantly line of transition towards the inferior part of the 
thin, Not less beautifal is the junction of the bead with 
the neck, a beauty which again wo admire in the Hormes, 
ail which we shoul probably admire also in the Saurok- 
tonot if better copies. were preserved to us. The neck 
itself in the Munich statue appears rather long, and the sine 
will liwe been the case in the Olympian statuette, as it cur- 


“ This part tooof the Mutichetie  wermpirs girs pple bevuahdoa, 
hint eulfered from baal restomntiin. [2 "In the cotns tmmiinned above, 
The Pitti siutue ( the upper row of = ante 45, the chim ts perhaps that: part 
broth became alightly wisthi whith teat toigh! benr compariaon with 

Aue, Vt, den rhar ae wo) the ssarble heada 
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responds with the other also in the fleshy fulness of the neck, 
lt is certainly no mere chance that we meet with the same 
peculiarity in a still higher degree in the neck of the beautiful 
Demeter from Knides in the British Museum, « statue the 
ongin of which noboily woukl like to search for far beyond 
the limits of Praxitelian influence. 

To sum up; we possess very few antique heads of a similar 


tenderness of feeling ™, and I see no decisive reason againat the: 


opinion of those who would assign our head to a time aud a 
school not very distant froin the original itself. Imagining the 
whole figure executed in a similar refined but less sketchy style, 


we may understand the ecstasy of whole antiquity causes) by: 
And though we ahould seurcely like: 


this GaibaApa xadrueror, 
to take it for the best representative of abparia "Adpodiry™, 
still we may look at this image as the most perfect specimen 
of an artietic tanleney which aimed to transplant the gods into 
the reach of lnnman feelings, which made the goddess of beanty 


anil love » beautiful wife, feeling at once nnd inspiring love, but 
still maintaining intact that ideal spirit of inherited divine 


nature, which preserved hor from merging, like her later com- 


paniona, mto the vulgarity of mere earthly mstincta. In our 


godess there jis still something of that lofty character which 
reminds us of the poet's words ; 
dvs omg Weihfieke 
civil woe Aine, 
Ap, Mic arnis: 
 BTiananicms, 


© A comperlacn of our hem with the 
fine brome head of Aphrodite. from 


there Ajyilion ior to the Aploudile af 
Mutua. 


Asla Minor, in the Frith Muoseurn, 
Will enaily shew why | cannot approve 
Engelinann’s opinion (rek. Zeit. LETS, 
F150) shared by Murray (fiat. of 
Soult HL po 274), that thle oad 
Tight po back to a similar bronen 
etetew by Prasitcles ‘The goneral 
chanicter of the cotnmlerenoe with ity 
slight quthetic trudenny we well aa 
oortain detail aes pry scorn 
the Hilleninths period, und te navig: 

the head o tlie riacer: $e thi: Batie- 





* 'Tren (mote 51). Furtwangler in 
Rowdler's Lex Wh. Mpie. Lop. 410 
Wolters (ipeshy, anf, Fiitie. No: S51. 


—Fleeh in Raumeisier's Dealt. i. 


p 1104 OO would Hice to aecign the 
head to a later time of (mero-Homan: 
F f work 

© Lacan, fe Jinog. FT, where the 
Cnidien etatve ie ald oot to he 
Kdemthea! with the godilese herself 
who lives in heaven, tut still is 
referred to ea ber beet represenistire. 
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INSCRIPTIONS FROM SALONITCA, 


THe appended inscriptions are the outcome of a short visit to 
Salonion in April of this year; the object that FT had in view 
in going there was rather to hear and se on the spot the 
situation of ancient remains, the pogsibility anil prospects of 
research, the attitude of the authorities and the general ‘le’ 
and state of the country, than to investigate the actual 
antiquities of Saloniva itself: however I copied, or impressed as 
‘many Greek inscriptions aa came to my notice in my short stay, 
the great majority being sepulchral of a commonplace order 
found in the foundations of houses in the Jewish quarter, and 
too frequently relegated to the stonemasons’ yards to be cut 
up for modern gravestones. I have ranged first the three 
non-sepulchral inscriptions, the first Leing a mere fragment 
containing apparently part of on Imperial letter Ww the 
Thessalonians; the second w dedication by the city to the 
Emperir Claudius, and containing the tithes and names of the 
chief magistrates; and the third, again a fmgment, being a public 
document of the tima of Antoninus Pius relative to certain 
xvmpyla, apparently left by will to the city or some religious: 
foundation therein, If any of these have been previously 
published, [ must apologise for my ignorance: but I cannot 
discover among the various records accessible here in Athens 
any trace of ther ; and indeed Salonica has been spared the 
archaeologist to a surprising degree. Where the stelue were 
sculptared I have brieHy indicated the nature of the reliefs: 
there are a few others without inscriptions, but, as none of the 
sculptures are carly or of merit, I have not thought it necessary 
to detail them. | 
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In Salonica itself Hellenic remains are few; probally two or 
three towns lie one on the top of the other, and to get to the 
Macedonian city woulil need extensive excavation: for the 
Roman stelac here published lay at a depth of from ten to twelve 
feet; the majority, it appears, were found together within a 
very small space, an indication of how much might be uncovered 
were excavation undertaken ; but in the crowded congested city, 
ns full of life now us it ever was, this would be well nigh im- 
possible even at-great expense. The most hopeful locality nent 
the town is from all accounts the slopes to tlie east beyond the 
graveyards, and near the bay, as there is reason to think that 
the Macedonian city lay nearer to the south-eastern point than 
does the existing Saloniea, The puthorities throw no difficulties 
In the way of research, beyond keeping a sharp eye on the 
researcher, but unfortunately they have beconie sutticiantly alive 
to the possible value of archaeological finds to no longer allow the 
wholexile deportation that has been practised, more especially 
by the French, for the last century, and everything that is 
Valnable and attractive is reserved for burial in the Sultan's 
treasury at Constantinople—a fate which lias lately befallen the 
(reported) interesting contents of a sarcopliacus. 

(1) Ona marble fregment lying in the garden of the British 
Consulate, broken on all sides, and much defaced in varions 
places: 70 cont. x 20 cent. at the longest and broadest, and 
4) mill. thick, The lotters are small (15 mill. in the upper lines, 
declining to 10 mill, in the lowet) and exceedingly well cut. 
Copy anil impression. 

cloyT 
\PONETECTEPONTIT 
ANOYTACEXHTATIA 
NIOVC/ CESETETIAI 
o €TIPECBCY” ... #MITI 
C.RAMEPI..... CROC 
9ENNIOC ...-,- OCH 
MAXOCT.... JCTT 
JAIONAD. .. €1MH 
10 JMAKEAONON 
NOGEO . TTATHPMO 
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/A(T/OYOY.ENOCEMO 
iETAOTO™ )YAANAPKAT 
eANDOE. AX .ICET 
INIKHM(E) . HCYNIET(ONI 7) 
~€.€C,.,. CYAAHBAM 
IOIONCTCATOMPOC YS 
“2Z0:CA . TONAOING 
(N)JOYKAE , [PETAL . NOA 
CHM. . TOMENKAIP 
NIATT . NAIAAEITIOTCAT 
rome. CITOCOCITOCC 
KAITPITONETOCAPZAMC 
NOILOECCAAONIKEICAN 
A\CYTIOTOYOELOYNATE 
TPOCTINTIOAINOIAME 
* AIOTIY MINAEAOKTAI 
JITMOA TILAEIQTHCE 
TOICDOAPATONY ME 
ITAYTENMEAAH 
MAAIATETAKT/ 
NEIKETCINTAAC 
MONHNYTTO/ 
ORMONN 
YTAC 


(é rente Th.» 
_ dy abtras byn ra wily 
. » obras EFere wal yra 
. expexA(elielartlo Mirifo¢s 
A Kapepeos [I piorxoe 
"Epjésmmog o . 1 og 
. payos IL . . og Le 
&d)]odio» Recta) el jy) 
.« © Maxedorver 
= + @ Beals] warrp poly 
tabarjaro(v) oddéroy epols 
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~ hel] ois? Arto 
neve wb} dybipnle en - 
15 Gerad jorie: ulijiy wagers [ion ? 
VS are 2.» ou Sony 
. U (dump )oveticaro pig bylag 
ees» Covealy] tay Noiray 
veves es MOValpeTA .. . 
0)... = Cleatdlvatre per wal . 
Perro: Giathermrovaag 
ee . 7p Her Tara{ otra 
mee Tpitor tog uipEapel os 
a » OF Geoomomweic . . 
250 2... + bro rot Bevd marlplis 
eis nets THY TON ae 
. Gore diy Sedorras 
2. Of trOAD orKeln Tis 
pe eae es OOUOpa Tan duel repay 


We ee ee ss THUT HY pedAdl[ reve 
ecg Nani ke 

. Chercadolveeevory Tade 
Sete ee Mame bro. 

waa eli clare ee | 

a0 gleve:d afte beetara DEPOTS a aces 


The fragment tapers to w point at tha bottom, and there is a 
deep hole in the marble where | haye marked dots-in lines 5-9. 
The phrase o @eoy rarip pov, which occurs twice (lines 11, 
25), proves it to be the remnant of an Iniperial edict or letter 
to the people of Thessalonica (24, 32), but the iduntity of the 
writer and the drift of his writing are alike wbseure.. The right 
side is possibly the rea! limit of the tablet, the left side being 
defective vs well aa the top ind bottem: it is much to be 
regnitted that an interesting inscription should be in such a 
conilition: from line Lb we may vonjedture that some signal 
service rendered to the Emperor's father is the subject. of a letter 


of thanks, possibly granting certain priv cges, 


(2) Ono tablet found on the property of M, Bitzo, dragoman 
to FHLB. Consulate-GeneraL It is Sin. in thickness aud has 
evilently been Jet inte o wall, The lsttets are 30 quill. high and 
somewhat mdely cut. Copy only. . 
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ETOYS KOLEBAZTOTTOTKAIBGP 
ATTOKPATOPITIBEPIQNKAATAIC 
KAIZAP/EEBAZETOFEPMANIKO 
APXIEPIAHMAPXIKHEEZOTEZIAE 
TOTETAPTON TITAT QATIOAEAIFMENC 
TOTETAPTONAYT TOKPATOPITOOFAOON 
TTATPITIATPIAOZHNOAIZNIOAI . A 
XOYTNTAN 
NEIKEPATOT TOY OEOAA 

HPAKAEIAOTTOTAHMHTPIOTS 

EMIMEAHTOYMENANAPOTTOY 

TIEAHTEINOY 





"Erowy F6 ceSaoton tap wal Sop 
Adtroxpatop: TiBepia KAavii| | 

Kaicaps, SeBar<a>tpi Veppavicy, 
‘Apyetpt, € CnMapRIans eFoveiag, 

To Terapror PreiTrGd @Troceory Leg 
To réraprov Atroxparom, To Gyéoor 
Tarai warpides, ¥) tok woki[rlalp] 
yourrar, 

| Newnpatrov rot Geotd 

10 "Hparteléov vob Anurrplow- 

"Eoripelkarot, Menivéipov tot 
‘Weadspyedrou 


oe | 


This is: evidently the dedicatory tablet athxed to a atten or 
other votive offering from the city of Thessalonica to the 
Emperor Claudius, recording besides hie name ani titles those 
of the two chief magistrates of the year, and that of the 
Curator under whose direction the offering lina been ereebed: 
he may be identical with the Taplag thy wdkews of CLG. 1967, 
The tnention of two-Poleitarchs only is toticeablo : inthe inscrip- 
tiow just referred to there would seom to be six, if nol seven: 
(vid, Bockh’s note in the Appendix to the vol,), the first being 
honoured with a fuller designation than the rest. Hf it were 
not for this, (wo would bea very natural number, and perhaps at 
the date of thia dedication, at least forty, years earlier than. 


that of CLG, 1067, which, according to Bickh, is posterior to 
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the necession of Veapagian, tha primitive duunvirate still 
survived. It must also be adinitted that there is enough doubt 
about readings &c. in the Corpus inscription to prvi fh 
suspicion that the first two names thersin connected by «ad are 
the Polettarchs ; and the rest are something else. 

The name @endas is identical with @evdae or Geadapos (Papo). 
The double date and the exact specification of the earlier era 
by the word #eSaarof, is very interesting as romoving the lest 
shalow of uncertainty as to the other doubly-datel Thessalonian 
insoription (CG. 1970), aul proving the correctness of Bockh’'s 
judgment as to the eras intended there. This date will he 
729 A.U.c, or Ap. 46. The strange form assumed by y-ngmis i is 
identical with that quoted by Reimach (Epig. Gr. p. 225) as the 
Sign of 6,000, It would seem therefore thot it isa form long 
anterior to the th century, and that the oblique: stroke of 
the reversed R, does not, as M. Reinach asserts, desigtinte the 
‘thousand. 


(3) In the courtyard of the Konak on a limestone alab 75 
cent, high, wml 45 broad; inscribed in fairly neat lotters, 25 
mill high. The stone is a good deal weather-worn, and broken 
on the left side, Copy and impression! 


9CTIC . YAIAL. “AAPI 
‘CEBOYCCWTHP . CKAS 
\OYOTHP . YKAICAPOC 
IEPA\CCYTKAHTOTKAI 

5 AECBHCOMENAKYNHP)/ 
EK AIAGHK WNEPENNI 
IMENA * YTIOTHCKPATI(C) 
AATA ~ AIATWWTTcPI 
AIEPCA * TIOACIIAPA.. . . 


' While Twas taking the latterTwae all remul the edges, and tte valuy con- 


interrapied by a mesegn fro the 


Minister of Poblic Lnatrurtion, whe 


desired an interview (0 pretext for » 
neater view ol a powille Anstrian apy {\, 
and the paper wai laff on the stone to 
thé tender mercies of the wind anil the 
crowd. Consequently (twas lifted up 


sideralily diminished, From the ap- 


yearmoce of this stone 1) most hare 


hem uncovered for along peril, 
thongh whens it came I was unahly 


to learn, Perhapa it haa been copied 


provioualy. 
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10 JTKPATEPOY * Pu f OOTY 
APSETAIAE ~ TAK . NH 
AWN. AP. CIAI(W)N * EAAII 





IV CEYTT(XEITCP) t 

XOH! 
| 1 
; The inzeription as it stand does not continue quite up to the 


right edge of the stone, a considerable Mlank epaco being left 
after several lines, 4g. line 8, lut the lettors have cither been 
less deeply cut or have weathered more at tho enda of the lines: 
I have indicated by points wherever there 2em to have been 
letters in these spaces, Tt would seom that only the nght half 
of the inseription ts. here, whother the initin) partion were 
engraved on a lost piece of the same stono, or on another places 
alongside. ‘I'he cleanness of the fracture makes one-suspect the 
latter. 

In the last three lines the impression ceases to be of much 
aorview, anil I have given what I copied from the stone itself 
entirely ; but the indications were very faint. 

Inthe first three lines we have evidently the nomes and titles 
of an Emperor anil « Caesar, by whom the inseription is intel. 
The Emperur’s name reads Tit[alu AdAi[ov] “Adp: |avod and must 
therefore be Antoninus Pius, for his adoptive father’s pracnomen 
was Publius, and his successor did not bear the name of Hadrian, 
The “Arvrarivoy without which his name never appears must 
follow on the lost fragment of stone. The secon name toust 
therefore be that of Marcus Aurelius who received the title af 
Cassar in 1384.p. and will read M. Ad\iov Adpy]Adov Ovnplolu 
Kaisapoy, which name le bere till his succession in. Lob, 
Between these dates the inscription {nlls. The two mames 
appear in the esine inscription in CLG, 4001, 

Tho rest is too fragmentary to do more than conjecture that 
it refers to certain lunting-grounds left by tho will of one 
Herennine either to the city of Theswlonica or to some 
religious foundation. therein, and the object of the inseription 
would seem to be to record the terms of their future 
reculation. 

Ti in nsdless toattenpt much restoration beyond the Loperial 





et ummm aie ieee ellie meas J — 
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'Exl abroxpdrop)oy Til ]rov AiAd[ov] "ASpe- | 
avod "Avrolrow Ed |reSobs Swriplols car 
Mapwov Aiilov Adpy dou Ounjplalu Kadeapos. 
Koga driTayyy THs liepas owyeAnTow Kai 
5 . Tot Sipou Ta drrote eo Oncipeva xuviyifa 
aes ac ae + Jee dtabhjcoy “Epevri[ow 
“eek eonleriear Se | jie tie wparic- 
SO sah wcll ves | es Oa Tew mee 
x tepce Tle\errapylourr- 
oe a ee ee |.» Kparépov Poddow 
‘Aptera: &é 7a. xwrtj- 
YER ee ee es |. AplaloiAdn? “BAAR. . 
mane Ts vee yew |» Lelinwyetr(e) - 


eS f/f = ft se 2 oe ee eh 


The inscription is too fragmentary for any certainty, but, as 
line 11 seems to be entire, there is bandly roc for the names 
of more than tev Polvitarchs: cf the previous insnription. 


(+) On a sarcophagus of grey limestone, now in the courtyard 
of the Hotel Colombo: sarcophagus 93 cont, x 1 om, 20 cent. . 
and cap. 48 cent. x 1m. 30 cent. In fine letters, 75 mill, in 
height. Copy only. 
M AIAIOZ TIAPAMONGE . 
AIAIA GAYETA ~- THTKAIKI 
KAIEAYTO © ZON 
ETOYE AIT 


M. AfAtog Tlapdopog 
AiMa Daversa rH puraced 
eal ¢avra Cop 


Erous diz. 


In line 2 rH yuraied is added in cramped lettera. ‘The date. 
(HT+) is probably reckoned from the second of the two eras used 
in CLG. 1970, 4« from the principaty of Augustus, which was 
evidently then coming into use, and, supplanting the older ex, 
would be used in this Intor inseription alone, The date will 
accordingly be A.0.c, 1037, 











(5) Tn the courtyard of the Konak ono stele bearing the 
fizure of w child holding a wand in the right bund, tuuch wuti- 
lated. Copy and squeeze. 
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Above the figure, 
A.. KANOYAEIOL © A. KavovActos 


ZWEIMOLCATTWZUWN Zacipoe aurea baw, 
Immediately below in amallér letters, 


OMAAAKS @ pemhaxss | ~ 
Below the figure, 5 
KAIKANOYAE Kat Kavowde- 
o IANOTAMIAA 5 ig Worayiha 

HAFEAET GE 7H) amTeAevtle 
PAKAIEYEP pa wat Evep- 
FETICHMYH ser ion (1) pen- 
MCX APIN® pipe yap, 

10 ETOYC ¢ rac 10 trove yo". 


The words & ahkeeds must be the Intor addition of a malig 
nent or mischievous hand : 
Line 5—The name TlorepeXe occurs in CG: 569. 
Line 8—This personal use of Too¢ may be partly paralleled 
from Arist. Pol 4, 21, 8; it muet distinguish the freeborn 
Evergetia from the freedwoman Potamila. Evergetis does not 
appear to be Known elsewhere as a proper name, but the i. 
imaseuline form is weed OL. 114). 
Line 10,—The date (293), if reckoned as in the preceding 
ease, will give at,c, 1016: if counted from the creation of the 
Macedonian province, a.v.c..900, Even the doubtful criterion 
of CLG. 1970 foils here, as the second reckoning would place 
this inscription nine years earlier: tnt in default of any cortanhy. j 
the first-uamed era may perhaps be preferred. 
(6) Thd.> a stele bearing a female bust in low relief: aliovy 
the bust in good letters. Copy only, 


@AABIAK AC ‘ CANAPA Praia Kagoavipa 


AYKATHOYIATPI ® Avia tH Ovyarpl : 
MNEIACX APIN preday yapew. 
in enialler and ruder letters on the neck of the bust 
ATKA Aviwa 
AXAIPE Yaipe, 


The Intter words have evidently been added by some friend 
of the deceased : perhaps by a lover. 
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(7) éfid,: on an sltar-shaped stele bearing the figure of a 
horseman in the act of lorling « dart. ‘The figure is much 
mutilated and the inscription more so, almost the whole surface 
of the stone having Lroken away. On the right-side of the 
block are two handle with the backs outwards, Copy only. 
The following letters are all that remain, and many are 
doubtful — 


RAIEATTHE..AKAIOTIO ATT} 
eel Reeve cecn cosarscelfd “a fraleel erase) ab 
On a lower moulding, 
«wits 44) Giie eres eee tece ACI 
ere bt eee ee ee AN Los PNTACAAPIN 
The firat line would seem to be 
wal éavris [Cole xal 6 wid adr[ijs]. 
In the latter part line 2, 
[rots idloce Télev[org) peviag yaper. 


may perhaps be restored. The imeorrect form pela is else- 
where found, but the letters are too faint to be sure of it here. 
Ch LLG. 1972, also from Thessalonica. 


(8) Jind.: on o marble stele bearing a boy riding towards an 
altar, behind which stands a tree with serpent issuing from it 
a# in supra No.7. In fine clear-cut letters. Copy only. 


HPO! “Hyon 
TATPOBIONTO TazpoSie rm 
PATEK YTATQTE AueuTate Tt 
KNQETQNEIKO kiw evar eiea- 
= ITTENTEDOPT oy ot weere Paoprow 
NATOZKAITIEPO vatos xai Tlerpw- 
NIAMNHMHE Vick paripene 

XAPIN yap 

KAIEAYTOIEKAITOIZ wai éavroip eai Tair 
IAIOIZE ZAI (ions Coders, 


H3.—VoOL, Vii BE 


aon [NSCRIPTIONS FROM BALONICA. 

(0) hid. : on ai ditar-siaped stele bearing the figure of n 
youth, nude, except for a olowk falling fron: the right shoulder 
aver the left thigh: spear in the right hand. On bis nght o 
bird; on his left a palm-branch and a wreath. In large letters 
absve the figure. Copy only. 


AIAIN: NETIOTI 
Aid Neqrarr. 
Below the figure, the first line in large -well-cnt, the second 
in smaller and erowdes] letters— 


A. BAEKANTOE. KAIXAPITIN "ABadaxawros xas Xdper(e)v 
TWTEKNWIMNEIACXAPIN ta Teer preias yap. 


The name Nape7iv, o form of Xapivioy, is found in CL, 8894, 
and may aafely be read here, more especially as tho last two. 
letters of the nume would seem to hiwwe been omitted at first 
and supplied afterwards, possibly phonetically, 

On the left side of the stele, in clear but rather ‘Hat’ and 


Shallow letters, the lines sloping downwards: the whole a later 


addition * (copy wud syavez0) — 


TICTIATPICECTICOIHAENEMMWCONOMECTICOIECTIN 
TIATPOCABACKANTOYAWAEKETHCTENO MAN 
TICTEPOCENTY M BOICNIKHDOPONOYKAA/HCTAP 
TTANKPATIWNIENO MHNOY AEMAAHC IEP AC 

5S CTEPSEICAENTIATPHTOCCOYCANEGHKATOKEYCI 
TIPINCTEDANOYCOYCN YNANTEA ABONTEGNEWC 


These verses take the form of x dialogue between a passer-by 


and the deceased, and may be transliterated and translated na 


follows :-— 


Tis wetpi¢ dari cor yee Néwas ropa’ dari coe ‘Kerri 
Nlarpos “ASarcdrrov dwbexerns yerauly\w. 

Ti oréqhos dy Tupous mandapay; Obe ddl ang yap 
Davxpariov rpevdpeny onde mikiyg lepieg” 

Lrefibele F dv srdtpy téccovy dveOyxa rneeter 
Upiv oreddvove obs vin dvrédaSay reOperie, 


= a _- we = a 
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‘What is thy country, andl is Nepos thy namo? Ibis: Twas 
Aloskantus’ son, awl twelve years old What is tlia wreath of 
victory on thy tomb? Tt ia there bevause T was oot unekillod 
in the paneratium or the gnered wrestling-matcles ; and when 
T was crowned I dedicated to my paronts in my fitherland as 
many wreaths aforetime as ono omy death T have obtained in 
exchange 

The latter linlf ovidently rafers to the garland or garlands 
carved on the left hanc of the figure (eid. supra), and exciting 
remark. in the case of ao young a boy, The wads) iepe must he 
some iafinite competition in honour of some divinity; possibly 
the expression dy wdtpy «7A muy limply that it took place at, 
a distane:, and the prizes gained by this young Thessslonian at 
so.impurtant « competition brought honour to his parents while 
he lived, and to himself when dead. In spite ef the incon- 
uruity of such « contest, the inscription seems to be Christian 
(ef. the palm-bmoch), and to drew o porllel between earthly 
anil heavenly crowns. <A squeeze of these onrious verses is at 


the disposal af anyone. 


(10) Jtid.: on a stele broken gt the bottom, bearing the 
figures of an adult male, twe adult females, a young girl ond a 
little child, all mach defaced. The insersption very clear in 
letters 40 m. high. Copy and squeeze. 


TITOYCCEKOYN Ttrovs Zexouw- 
AOYK AIKAEYTW Rov wai KXearrw 
HCYMBIOCMAKE 7 oUpicos Maxe- 
THKAIMAPKWTe ry xal Mapa ti- 
KNOICTEONWCI cross Te pice 
MNHMHCXAPIN BN unS yaptD, 


The readings both on the stone ind on the equeeze are quite 
inmistakable throughout the inscription: Tirovs must be an 
error of ignorance or carelessness. KAXcowm is akin to the 
KActrwp of C20. 5234; Maxéra seema to bea distinctively 
Macedonian name, cf Pape s.v. Mawera, ‘Ein Theil von Mace- 
donien auch welchem Macedonien selbst Maeérim hiess! Hence 
it hecomes a female name, 

it p 2 


ee 
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(11) J}id.: on a stele bearing a group of figures : on the left 
a hey riding, a dog and « bour; the boy rides. towards an altar 
behin! which stands a tree with i serpent issuing from the 
branches; and on the extreme tight stands a Hermes with a 
caduceus. In ornate letters of o late period. Copy only. 

NEQCNOYMICIOCOHAIEO 

KAIBAAACKAIXPHCTHHAAEA 

PHIEPAKIKAIEPMHTOICIAI 

OICAAEADOICMNHMHCKXA 

o PIN 

Néos Novpioiog Dy Mt o 

* «al Badas «al Apna § déed- 
by “Tépaxt xai “Epps roty idi- 
oF aEMHoTS wpyany ya- 

& piv. 

Ling 1—The letter ¢ is evidently not = but 3, the 
sivinns being all aquare beth in thia and in the parallel inserip- 
tion, tafrea No. 12, wheré = again occurs in the same name, 
Taylor gives a similar form as in use in Boeotin, and the F 
of the Roman period (Rein, Epig, (Treogue, p, 204) might easily 
yess into this, 


(12) In a stone-mason’s yard between the British Consulate 
and the quay; on a marble stele broken at the top, 1 m, 24 cent, 
x $c (at the base) and 39 ©, (nt the top): below, a much 

tilated sitting female figure, Tu well-eut lotters 20 mill. high. 
Copy only, 





NM OCNOYM Néor Nowp- 
ECIOCHHAIE eqtos Dyke 
OK AIPAAAC 6 wat (B)ddas 
XPHCTWTH Xpyor(y) 17 
o FAIABYrATPI Big Ouyarps 
MNMOX API RPHNe Yyapi- 
N ¥. 


The four followmg epitapha in the same stone-mason's yard 
Lonly heard of at the lost moment, aml was unable either to 
linpress or visit m second time, 
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(13) On a large marble slab in fine letters 60 mill, high: 


KAAIKPATL . KAI Kakiepdrns xa 
AAEZANAPA "AntEav8pa 
NIKANOPITTATPI Nixavops Tarpi 
MALOC YMC ERE jevnuooLHs Eve- 
o KENCHETETPA Kev one ereypa- 
YETOAE wre rode. 
(14) Very rudely cut below a head of very poor workman- 
ship ; 
AMTIIANOCOAKOCMANTA 
THIAIAGPENTHMNMEL 
XAPIN 


Apriavos Cano Marra 
1H (ble Opérry prijpeny 
yap. 
A manifestly illiterate production: "Awerfavos is for 'Awrdavoe. 
Marra appears to be not known olsewhore. Giese seems to 
mean here a 'resting-place,’ possibly a Christian euphemism, 


(15) On a marble stele, very well cut in fanciful letters: 


r N = 
KAAYAIA , MAPAMONAH@YFATPI 
KAIKAAYAIAEOPTHH@YPATPIAH 
Ti. KAAYAIG@TIAPMONGEAYTO@TEKAI 
MEPENI@ALAMMONIT@SP ABP Zc FIN 


KAavila Napapove 13 fu-yazpl 

wal Kiauila “Eopra rp} Ouyazpiéy 

Te. KXavdtos Tapa laros favre te wai’ 
M. "Epervio Altjyom rai yauSpa teow, 


The name "Hopr) may be compared with the "Edpreos of 
CLG, 3002 

The three letters T, N, =, are inscribed at regular intervals 
on the first mouliling above the rest of the isoription : the 
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narrowness of the moulding makes them mach amaller, They 
jay represent the date (253) ix. reckoning from the later era, 
NTO A0.C. 


(16) On a stele bearing a large femile head and o sitting 
child ; the letters rather hard to read : 


MATTI<Er EMEAAS Marrios PépeA Kor 

=(H HEINAHTYNAI Sqreiva Ty yuwat- 
KIKAIFPATIHHENGE ct vai Dpawry ty werde 
PAMAHHCX APIN pa penne yap 


Tho nanie Svea appears to be otherwise unknown. 
Uodarrn occurs twice in the CLG, 


(17) In the British Consulate, on a stole slightly broken on 
the left side, bearing a group consisting of a fomale sitting 
between a child and a tree; two male figures, ono leading a 
horse, advance towards her. The letters are small and of » good 
period. Oopy only. 


ITTOETPA =4  ‘'moztrataitayial 

=, KALAN ¢ et HPO). KAIEAYTOIZZON 

TIFONA os TEE 
(Ier}sroatpa- ‘Torwdorpary To) vie 
(roje ane “Ap Howe xa dairrpie Coor- 
(r)iyona. TES, 


The omission of the iota adseript in the ense of the article 
cily would indicate that this inscription belongs to the early 
period of transition between its invariable use and its frequent 
or invariible omission, ef. Rein. Troite de CEpig. Gr. p. 270: 
perhape to the Ist century B.C. 


(18) Jhid.: on a stele bearing a group in very high rehef 
of man, woran and adult daughter. Copy and squeeze 


AIQNK AIKOY@EINAE 
ATIOYTATPIMK 
X APIN 








Stone and squeeze are both perfectly clear: Kat@ew must be 
a Greek tranalation of a barbarian name. AéAtes does not 


appear to be known elsewhere aso 





Toper name. 


(19) Jt = on a marble stele hearing a group of two women 
(one sitting) and two children, Copy and squeeze, 


TEPENTIA. T. GYTATPI 

TEPTYAAA . THOYNAIKIEAYTOY 

?CrANIOE . T. YIOCKAI 
EAYTQ ZONTI 


Tepevria T. Ouyarpl 
Tepridtig rh yuvatsl favrot 


| ~drio¢g T. vldg wal 


Line 2. €av7od is aided beyond the original line. 

Ling 3, The stone is hopeless at the beginning of the line: I 
sive the best indications I can from my impression; the lunar 
letter may be €, for there is a suspicion of « cross-bar on the 
paper: the next letter shonld be T from its elongation, but on 
the stone it was more like (. It is hard to say whether the two 
small half-cireles marked before these are really parts of letters 
or no; if so the whole name may he BPETANIOC, 


_ (20) Zbid: on a marble stele besring o standing female 
figure to whom a child with a casket in her left hand offers a 
mirror (1) with her right. ‘The inseription is on a raised tablet 
of which almost all hoa broken away, Copy anty. 


we anaes. OF 
\NOYA (? Ka)voua(etas) 
TYPATHe ---p)uparn(s) 
~TATH (}'Ixwo) erarn(s) 


AIK pea gs 


| el 


Td 
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(21) Jhid.: on a small stele broken on the loft, bearing two 
heads, Copy only, 


WMA, ZACA . KAEMNIKH. TH 
PIMNELACXAPIN 


—in) wpm fora KAewwlen ri 
Guyar)pl prelas yap 


The name of the daughter would acem to have come first 
on the lost portion of the stele: for due cf nother 
Thessalonian inscription, C.J. 1974. The order of the words 
is odd if correct, 


(29) Jhid.: on a stele, much weather-worn, bearing a youth 
riding with cloak streaming in the wind behind him: part of 
the right side is broken, inchiding the horse's head. The 
inscription cannot be read with any certainty. Copy and im- 
pression, the latter of little service as the surface of the stone 
has worn almost smooth. 


AAMOK , OEKQIA.. Adpox| A los «. Darlier 
. TACAM.N., Tau . | Macapl dle w | roo (vie 2) 
KCAYTOIZ x, caurasg 


Adpoedos occurs in OG. vol. iii, p. xiv. No. 50. Diadtiery 
in S85. 

The last word of line 3 may be anything = far as the 
stond is concerned; the M given above being only «a most 
doubtfal indication, 


(28) Jtid.: on a stele bearing four heads, these of a male, 
fermale, and two children, The paacespere was apparently 
a mere scratch originally, and is now nearly hopeless, Copy 
only. 

Te eee eae 


pretas |y|ape[7] is all that remains. 
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(24) On a small stele 27 cent. high, in the possession of 
Mr. Bitzo: bearing a sitting female and behind ber a man 
standing, in low relief. Copy only, 


7ETHANTEPOATI ("Ap ery 'Avrepors 
(25) Jéiu.: on a rude stele bearing five heads, a child above, 


man and woman below, and two children below again. Copy 
only, 


PIAOAOEZOCAPTEAAIA ‘Pihodokos 'Aprepsd- 
GPATHIAIALYNEKIANE dpa ti) dia yuvext ave- 
6ETO nis 


(26) On fine marble sarcophagus, formerly used for a 
fountain, and now standing at the cross-reada immediately 
outside the Arch of Constantine. Ov the front is earved in 
low relief a winged figure holding in the right hand a palm 
branch, in the Jeft a wreath, The inscription is on = amall 
raised] tablet 21 % 25 cont, and is rather poorly cut in small 
latters; three holes have been pierced in it in its fountain 
days, ind the flow of water has made havoc of the lettering, 
Copy and impression, the valne-of the latter much discounted 
by the “help” rendered in the taking of it by the large and 
appreeiative crowd which quickly gatherel in eo public a 
spot, 


ZEPpE! . !AIPEINI 
TEEPBTIALIATPO . 





* (a, a, a, =the three holes). 
This might be partially restored thus: 


Sep{ Aelia Nalrjeetrg 
T. See Jeli[os] "I[a}rpals] 
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whe ZlepSela  yuvijjela)[s 
tlets] r(é)|evers fowres 7] 
Ble) ipa ycipew. 








ny 


The angular > in line 0 will justify the restoration.of SZpBero¢ 
in ling 3, The letters are not regular enough to form any 
accurate judgment as to the number missing in any one line 
This inseription must have been a long time in its present 
position, anid lise probably been previously copred. 


(27) On a large sarcophagus now used to receive a medicinal 
spring at Sheikh-souyn on the high ground east of the ettadol. 
In due or two places the water has worn away the stone, but the 
finy letters (GO mill, ligh) are on the whole perfectly legible, 
Copy and partial squeeze (of lower left oornur). 


IOVALAAPPLAAYKAKALAYPHAICELMAS 
 PATACWAMONAYTOICZWNECEK TONKO 
INA OTTAN CEANAE TOAME/|HETEPCETINAKA 
TAGECOAKWICTANTIPOPEPAMENN 
5 AMCEITWSPATATWAMIWINPETEIMOY#® 


‘TotMa “Appa Adca «al Adpihsce Eyca- 
paySos tH Aypoy Cavrois Larres dx tay x0- 
apie womeap* dg dv 82 sokwjey erepd(y) tua Ka- 
rablicta: yaple tay sperye(y\pappdvew 

5 Gaxre: rq) [fe|pwrare tanzele wpogrelpou ¥ av. 


The inscription waa inaccurately cut, andl contains corrections 
and erasures, ¢y,in line 2 a line across the second H: in line 3a 
atroke has been erased between C and H of reAasjon: inline 4 tho | 
of xata@éc@as was at first omitted, and then attached for want 
of space to the following letter thus, K;: and the second T 
of zpoyrypanmevey has been omitted. In fine 5 the strange 
sign in the eighth place is evidently the result of an erasure ; 
the whole space has been scooped out, and the squevze shows 
the relics of an « or 7 thus 7, in a ciroular exvision, 
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(28) Tcan nlso add to and correct CG. 1988, The inserip- 
tion is in a fountain weer the church of St. George, hence the 
discrepancy of Lucas and Clark, By the judicious, if immoral, 
nae of fingers and stick T sucoeeded in dislodging enough of the 
mortar and bricks into which the stone is built, to read all the 
remaining letters on the right, except two, The left side 
resisted my efforts. ‘The whole imseription will now rend: 


OYNAOZKAIKAZZANAPAO! .1OY 
AOYTOYAEYKIOYEAYTOIJZKAI. 10 
AOTMAEYKIOYKAGOFAIEOF . . 


Béckh's conjectural restoration is therefore erroneous in 
respect of the names which ond and beein the first and second, 
and begin the thind lines: these should evidently be ["TouxJotadag, 
‘Toulxotyjéov and "Tolwvxoiv]éq respoctively, not Secoivdos, 
Sexovvbov awl Sexovwoe, 

D. G. Hogarru, 

Arttexs, Map 7, 1887. 


a6 





APOLLO LERMENTS, 


Ix May of the current year, while Professor W. M. Ramsay, 
accompanied by Mr, H. A. Brown and myself, was travelling: in 
tho Tehal district, we were informed at Demirdjikeui of the 
existence of ruins inor near Badinlar, three hours away to the 
north. In a previous your Professor Ramsay liad paid a hasty 
visit to this village and seen nothing of importance: on this 
occasion fortune favoured us: for, visiting the village a ilay 
or two later, we were guided on Whit Sunday to the site of a 
amall temple situate on 4 conical eminence, which fell on the 
further side to the southern bank of the Macander, which here 
enters on one of the narrowest passes of ite gorge. Only the 
platform on which the temple had stood remained dn aim, and 
very few fragments could we find of columns or cornice: such 
aa remained of the fneze showed by their formal regular orna- 
ment the Ionic of Roman period. Overlooking the river was a 
vaulted tomb, and traces of earcophagi were apparent among 
the heaps of grey stone covermg the summit of the hill At 
first there seemeil] to be nothing whereby to determine the 
ascription or period of the temple, but a laborions. search 
revealed severnl inscribed fmgments, and finally a square 
pedestal bearing the following inscription; 


(1) ATTIOAAQN//// 
AAIP MHNONOE!// 
EMIDANHKATAETL/// 
TATHNX APIZENO,! 
MENEKAEOYC)//// 
NT EONTOAEI TH!!! 
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ETOYEEqFMHNOCEL-K 
ATIOAAWNIAAIPMHN//! 
MAPKOCAIONTCOA//|! 

POY MOTEAAHNOCK AT///// 
bWAMMIANTHNOPE!/// 
MOYTKATATHNETITALFHN 
GBEOTEIAETICETIENK A//// 
GHEENCTONGEONTIPOLTE! 
MOY ¥8OK AIICTONDICKON 


AAAA¥BO 


‘AsrdA Aan] @ 
Aaipyywoy bef dy 


rs Tia Mar emt - 


Taynv XapiFevol 5 
5 Mevexdéous [Aio- 


weroroel Ty §. 


"Eros oS paywos-S"* a’, 
‘AréMem Aaya 
Mapxog Atovucadl a 
LO pow More\\npoy xar[@ypa- 
de ‘Apuplay typ Opel aeriy 
fou Kata Thy ercraryye 
Gead> ef 8é tes drrevxal det 
Giicres ts row Geo» poatel~ 
15 pov (éyvapea) 8" wat is tov didexov 
aha (Onvapen) Bp’. 


The first six lines form the original dedication, the remaining 
ten being afterwards ent on the pedestal in srmaller characters, 
The date (equivalent to the 20th day of the 6th month, 209 A.D.) 
is in the usual full Phrygian form. ‘This temple wns evidently 
the centre of an important local worship of Apollo Lairmenus, 
or Lairbenus,! whose name recurs. ot thany inscriptions of this: 


* Por thin looal tithe ape Professor W, 
AL, Ramsay's ‘Cite and Bishopries of 
Phrygia,’ in tho Jnwrnal of Hellenic 
Shulirs, vol, iv, p. 88% 1 may men- 
ton here thit afl these Inseriptions 
how Published wer seen, ond almost 


all copied, by Professor Ramuay : fn a 
fiw T ahared, bat their accuracy in xo 
entinly ilo to him, that I have not 
though it nocessry to sake any 
distinetion strong them by teane of 
initial. 





district, and in every case in this immediate viemity in the first 
form. Motells, the Byzantina Metellopolis and modern Meilele, 
ilrendy Known from -inscriptions, les within sight. sierass. thi 
river, and Dionysopolis, althougl: its exact position 1s not fixed, 
must be at or near Ortakent, half an bour to the south-west 
The smaller inscribed frsements found m and about the 
temple were eleven in number, but im mo case were we able to 
establish any inter-connection between them. Of these, six are 
evident relics of deeds of enfranchisement similar to the second 


half of No, 1, and can be readily restored in any respect, except 


names and sanctions, by reference thereto: 


(2) TA rPA® o dena a frarypad Tow ve |Gpemer| or . . 


OPEMEN ss ef tl oe 88 Cl wer] waded Ojos «,7.d. 
JPHCEIT 
TIEN 
(3) MTENKA .. a. eb Be tix dfrevncal Act Oijoer| 


HIPOCTEIM  «-pocredyl ov is Tow dioxor # K-72. 
(4) \FHNTOTO .. xara exit layiy rot Ofeod........ 
TLBIALL 


The remaining lettera may represent iepe|is Biaca[@els ord 
Tob Qcot, a formula which occurs below, No, 12, 


(5) ONAL 6 Sina xaraypadw ov reOpapper lov Tami] av? 
NWEITICI “Awo\Awws Acppn |g * ef tus ¢| wenxadat 
CINPOCT @yjoe wporr, ciuow w.7.X. 


(6) NEKO .... ks row Wponoly % .... rodrouv avril 
NATIOKEITA ypado|v avoxeital t cig ro lepov? ap] 
LION KOPF. | 

LON ATT 
EY=EN 


i See Céline anet Hishaprins, 1. 979, 
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Except the name Edferos, the rest is lost, Thoro never were 
any more letters in line 3 after 1ON, and it appears that a 
nimi ber of deeds were insevibed successively on one stone, in 
this cage, as in those published in Cilies and Bishoprics, 
NOS. a, +. 





(7) KALAMLANKA 
GEOVEITICAEEN 
EICTONDIL 


[o deine Kateypade top éciva] xai 'Aplay walra 
emctayyy Tov] Peov ; ef ree be dorleveade? 
Gjoe:] eis row bic{mow. . 2. . 


The remaining five are either honorific or uncertain, The 
following seems to be honorific - 


(8) AICA ? Lew Tey lais al ya@ais 
ZM AIHZH crous: . €. mij(vos)a. an. Zyl wddor- 
AIHT¥NMO o¢ wlad 9 yur(y) molu.... dv 
ENTONE ectycau ler roy... 
EIC Ree aiy iar vileer eine eas 


The following may be anything : 


(9) \EIA ap \yera 
ONT 


(10) BACTHrAO Ze |Saery, and perhaps yrovf dos, 


TNHIAN for which see below, note on p. 390, - 
(li) BA 

AIEPA iepa, for whom in connection with 

AAN this alirine compare below, Nos, 


KA 12, de. 


Another has only the letters MEAAI, and another is too frag- 
mentary to be worth publication. To conclude these «igjerta 
membra, a piece of the architrave of the. temple, now forming 
the lintel of a hut in the gorge below, must be mentioned, It 
had been inseribed perhaps with the dedication of the temple, 
but some half-effaced and unintelligible letters are all that 
remain. 

Excavation—which from the natural character of the site 
would be easy and comparatively ivexpensive—would probably 
reveal many other tablets and pedestals of similar purport; but 
enough has been found to demonstrate the importance of the 
part once played by this shrine in the social life of the Macander 
valley, 

In the neighbouring villages of Ortakeui and Badinlar 
we discovered furthor interesting and important evidence of this, 
In the remarkable series of inscriptions which follow, the god 
appears aa a malignant deity to whose influence is ascribed the 
visitation of heaven upon offenders aguinst various points of 
religious observance. Many of these offenders represent them- 
selves as fepol or fepal, and from the fact that the transgression 
is In two or three cases stated to have been committed on the 
yeplor, it is evident that they were resident in or nbout the 
temple itself: at least the remarkable hill on which the latter 
stood ia the most natural location of this xywp/or, and its vieinity 
was apparently distinguizhed from the neighbouring villages as 
consecrated ground, Others again do not appear to be specially 
attached to the teniple, but simply residents in Motella or 
elsewhere. The actual nature of the visitation is not stated, 
but it undoubtedly took the form of disease, perhaps malarial 
fever, which always hangs about the valley, Six of these in- 
scriptions fall into one class, and may represent eome one 
particular visitation from which the inhabitants of the district 
suffered at some period; this may be inferred from the striking 
aimilarity of the appearance of these aix stones, and still more 
from the extmordinary barbarism of their orthography und 
etymology, looking like the work of one illiterate hand. Tho 
supposition that they are couched m some strange dialect 

uliar to this valley is precluded by the wtter absence of any 
phonetic or philological uniformity in their strange aberrations, 
and by the existence of similar inscriptions in the same localities 


=, ll —_—_ 
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in ordinary Greck. The application to the vowels of the 
phonotic laws obtaining in the modern language will go a little 
way, bat will notexplain all varieties, while the frequent omtskion 
of necessary consonants, and substitution of falsa ones. points ta 
the ignorance and carelessness of a particular lapicide. If, as 
has been suggested to.me,' he was in the habit of cutting all 
the perpenilicular strokes first, and then working back to. make 
the horizontal and curved, some explaination may be found for 
thi presence of N where TH should be, C where E, P where od, 
T whore f, and rice reread, ‘The letters were as a rule clearly 
ont ant well preserved, and the strange orthography is. not duc 
to the copyist: most of them were seen and most carefully 
examined by both Professor Rameay and myself. Their inter- 
pretation is as strange to the province of philology as epigraphy, 
and is sheer puzzle-gnessing in many cases, and I eannot hope 
to have done more than gnggested a possible solution of may 
of thoir worst lines, with all the labour that I have expended 
wpen them, Any one who criticises mich solutions must bear in 
mind the extraordinary variants which present themselyes in 
the really certain portions of the inscriptions, «7. KOAAGIN, 
ROAA@EEZA, KOAAS@EIS, and KOAEGEIS; ENO ond 
THO in the: same inscription; EMAPTHNKENAL awl 
HMAPTHKEINEL; KATA®OPNHEEL KATA®PEINH- 
=El,and KATA®PONELN and eo forth: ‘The motive of these 
imeriptions may be paralleled from certain others published in 
the Moveetoy ris: Zpvprys.* The five are as fullowa:-— 


(12) In the wall of a house in BadinJar: broken at the 
top. 
IOEICAFAOHME 
OTIEPABIAGICA 
THOATTOTKEHMA 
PTHCAETHKSOKOA 
AGECAETIOTOTGE a 
OYETHOKECTHAOT 
"By the Rew. 1. A. Wile, af 2 hoa, nt, ret. ray, vat, rag’, 
Magiialen College Oxford, towhoni Tem way’, ws", oA, uf to whieh ny 
Valthiel for one or ten other suger attention waa culled hy Profi 
toms in the prmming of these pureles, lasneey, 
HA—VOL Vit. co 
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PADHCENTIAPAL 
EA@NMHAENAKA 
TADPONE! 


9 Seiva 9] (riilojig? "“Ayal@)npe(plov lepa Arabica tard 
altoi xé fyedpryoa etic xotalera Gra Toil dead, fwi o 
eeorm\o(y)padpncer qrapayédaw prdéva katadpovell » Tan Pear, 

“(....) wife of Agathomerus, a servant of the god, having 
bean forced by him (i. Agathemerus) and sinned, wasted away 
under the punishment of the god; after which she also set up 
a stone, advising none to despise the god- 

At least one Ime has been lost at the top of this stone, but it 
is complete at the bottom. The general character of the lady's 
offence would seem to be intercourse with her husband while 
engaged in the service of the temple; possibly the women of 
the neighbourhood serveil for short periods in tum, and during 
such periods were expected to keep free from the pollution of 
gexunl intercourse: on any other suppostion the mention of the 
hushand would be strange, and a similar explanation auita the 
following text also; 


(13) In the wall of a house at Badinlar, on a stele with 
pediment, a good deal defaced, but otherwise complete, 








| ATTE/|//Ii i//@nlory 
M/|OTEAAHNOLCEZOMOAOTO| YT 

M |EKOAACGEIL TITOTOTOE|OY 
ETT|EIHM@EAHCAMEINE ME/TA 





PYN|EKOCAIATOTTOOYNT [A 5 
PIANTEASNACINM///AE | | 
N/IKALAM//OUHTROERE /TI “« 
CEIEINMIO LIAHNES ON 
HAAPIONMETAT HC 
E|MIi~ TNEKOC iu 
BAEIAIAOL 


The arrangement of the letters on the stele 1s 50 ermtic that 
it is hard to be always certain how many have dropped ont: 
probably one in line 4, two? in Ime 7, besides those lacunae 
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which are obvious. IT subjoin m conjectural restoration and 
translation :-— 

"Amd[MAne “AroAA)oviov More\Xyrds €Fopokoyoije xokac- 
Geic iwd vod Geod wel gféknea peive peta yuvewos* bed robro 
oby mapayyedo (rjdow ply lbéva xalsiald)[plol(e)y re ed dx] 
€et (7m) Of )Age? €ffod sly (ar)yAdproy? pera tis duliis) 
yurenoy Pagikides. 

There are many points here which, to aay the very least, are 
doubtful: it is conceivable that more letters have dropped out 
in line 4 and éyaNyw is, for these inscriptions, not out of the way 
for oucAfay, I will hazard the conjecture that the last letters 
conceal the name BACIAIAOL, ond that a verb has cither 
dropped out after it, or ia unilorstodd, No letters would then 
be required in line 10, 

*T Apelles, son of Apollonius, make my confession, liaving 
been punished by the god for wishing to remain with my wile ; 
wherefore I recommend to all that none despise the god when 
he shall have intercourse! whereupon (1 erected) this tablet 
logether with my wife Basilis?’ 

The wife in this case agnin is fepa, and, when not ' in course,’ 
Tesnlont with her husband at Motella, Perhaps he, too uxorious, 
had detained her beyond the date at which she should have 
taken up her abode at the temple, 

The noxt three ascend a seale of diffenlty and obscurity; 


L4, At Badinlar 
HALOYATIOAA 
wi AlLTOHM APTHK 
—INEIETTE/ TX @PINICE 
TY XEIKAIAIHOATHN 
K @MHBANATNAAHMON 
HCATIAPHMHEICTHNK @MH 
MAPATEAS MHAEICKATAD 
PEINHCEIT@OECONETEIEZ 
EITHNCEIAHNEZOTIPAPE! 
EPAICETONMETONHTIPOFEMENE 10 
(LPP XEICKALEZ@MOAOTHCA 
TUK EIR AOH LO 


= | 
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One or two letters may be missing at the end of the last 
line. The right side is a little worn and @ letter here and there 
has gone. 

-«« Atp}iniiov “AwodA[ an lov) 8d) ra juapryeleldper’ éorei 
Te yoipl(@) ioerinyet wal 6cj0a Tir Kopnly) drayra Anpor [ships 
dmdpyis)“ wy els tHe xeopn[y).” Tlapayéio pndels xatadperny~ 
cel Tw Geo > drei &E)e: ty veidny | «EF oft) w(a)pe( Sei] ole? 
(B)aiceron petov | 9) po (r)euérelos| [ar)yers xal €Fmpodoyn~ 
oe pope’) Kai ei(«)al@yyTol aye) . | 

It wonld be idie to defend this restoration at any limgth: tho 
lattor part is-only possible on the supposition that tlio lnpicide 
knew next to nothing of Greek, at least aa a written lingunge, 
The fault committe! is pretty clear—the transgression af & 
definite injunction against entering a certain village without 
purification, "Asay I have little doubt is for érapy, and the 
concliding & has fallen out by earclesness; S070 must repre- 
sent (A 0a (i. do7\He, for nothing is so ahuky as: the vorb 
and substantive terminations in these inscriptions), and Ayaer, 
Ano jor. So far there is some approach to certainty, but the 
moaning of geiAnw is most obscure: can it be for dda, ie 
‘sickness or ‘troublo’?! The next words are hopeless: my 
suggestion that they represent an sorist form of Bafye is the 
Inst effort of despair, and the change of subject docs not add 
to the probability of the conjecture : werey T hardly venture to 
suggest fa representing pera in its compounded sense of 
‘hehind, the following wpo is the only justification I ean 
offer; «xady foun» may be compared with eioTyAoypadyca in 
No. 15, 

‘L.«. wife of Aurelitis Apollonius because she had sinned 
since she chanced wpon the high place and passed through tho 
village, anporified, forgetting the ban opainst enteriny thie 
village. 1 recommend none to despise the god since (if lw dova 
si) he will have trouble Jbeenusc he transoressed [Ty You must 
go behind or before the ascred enclosure, Being in évil plight 
IT both confessed nnd sat na a supplinnt,’ ? | 

IF there is any intelligibility in this interpretation, a village 

"Mr. Ramesyanggestathst CELAHN = Iw 0 Tnpicide’s orrur for TT and A hove 


ronoeala ATTELAHN, fn th: wetiae of  Groppel ont before it, 
"the throntenod: prinialersnt”.: C might 
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must linve lain about the temple and within the pale forbidden 
to all but fepod. 


Z c\ 
MEPACATIOAA@AEIMHNE | 
TL 

At Badinlar COMPPONIEPOCKOAEOCL 
ETIOATIOAAG®NOLAE! 
MHNOY AEITOEMAP 
TANKENEINOICTPIDOIC 5 
EI AATTHNK AHCEINO 
KEITOPZHNEIAACANO 
AWNOYTMAKEAOLCKAI 
AMAZONACK AB EIKO! 
AXEN//IAIAILEZOMOA///// 10 





HCA MENOCEICTHAOP! 

PHCATIAPACEAW MILA7I 

CK ATAPOPNHCEIENMEIT 
XCM EIACHIN CIE 
I *eENCS 15 


With tle exception of one or two illegible lacunae this atele 
ig complete. Unfortunately, while iis forms are slightly less 
obscure thu thos of the preceding inscription, its general sense 
i far nore so, and the most important part, the description. of 
the offenee, is not the least uncertain, The unnecessary dot in 
the O of line 4, and the closing of the Hin line 5 prepare us 
for unusnal aberrations in the sequel, and the end of the latter 
line ts the first difficulty, After trying all variations and con- 
sidering the common sound of /, of, 0; and ef in modern Greek. 
Dean only suggest thot it isa phonetic rendering of brearpédnea, 
an worist formed from bwearpédew by ionorant analogy, as in the 
preceding text IT conjectured that €8yea was used as aorist of 
Balvw, If so, it will mean 'T turned round,’ and €14A(C) should 
be the thing tured; from line 9, where ei<d(w)a isa pretty certain 
romling, the inference arises that some indignity paid to temple 
garniture is here in question: can eas then = Gos, a seat or 
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stool, porhaps a votive tripod ? Tt recurs in the next line, and, sup. 
posing ‘Aqo[A]Advay to be a mistake rather for "AmwoAXoplay 
than “AwokAavos which is rightly spelt in the heading pbove, it 
would then mean ‘the sent of Apollonius the Macedonian,’ (the 
omission of a syllable of Ma«ed(orjos: is nothing surprising.) 
‘and the Amazons, (some well-known votive group in the pre- 
cinct), ‘and a statue of Chelidia’(f) I leave this eugyestion ta 
those versed in ill-apelt texts, and retum tothe greatest difficulty 
of all, viz. the words following the first edag, ani presumably 
difining us identity: KAHCE looks like e\jery which, from tie 
sense of ‘name,’ passe into the Liter ane of mere ‘word,’ anil 
ITTOR EITO(C) must have some relation to terocepas. The 
genera! reference appears to be to. a chair over which was written 
& nue contained m the letters ZHN, which may represent the 
poetic name of Zevs or a partially obliterated Ziyv(aros), or the 
like; but I cannot. suggest any probable construction, and must 
append only an imperfect cursive text and tranatation: 
Meyag ‘AvrokAw Actpipvac. 
Soppov Lys, cape ed “AredAmvos: Agipnpod 81a) " 


F<1>Bo}et "Awol Nmvhl fiiew 1 ‘Maxedévies a "Andtovas s 
eixdivja Xe AhGlacu>y €Fopodl oy jyodperas clara hers pat legen 
wapalyyjehaw pwytelle xataldpojyyce dr<e>i te youl pl|g 
“AmioMara)y [ Act |werow. 

‘Great is Apollo Lermenna, I Sophron, the servant of the 
temple, having been punished by Apollo Lermenus, since 1 hail 
tured round (or over?) the chair ...., the chair of Apollonius 
the Macedonian, and the Anazons,and the statue of (holiilia (1), 
male confession and set up a tablet, recommending that none 
despise the god, upon the higl) place of Apollo Lermenus” 

Chelidia ts an unknown name, and,as I have indicated, the 
stele is a litth: worn nt this place: but Xediiuw is found in 
C.£64,40962 The metathesis in caradoprijee: reveals the care- 
lessness of the lapicide. The last words prove thut this stele, 
probably like all the others, originally stood in the tonple 

' The eugeestions which dcourrel to texte appeara over bald, 1 muit crave 
me forthe filling opel thislaconsand itndalgeuce for the disinolination of 
that in Ue following text, 1 have, in human nature to ‘give op' a pursie. 


firforauoe to note experienced opinion, © Ale the namie of Varroa’ ibstrrss. 
eippreed. Lf anything in the other 
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precinet; and if the restoration were not 6 uncertain, it might 
be an interesting aililition to our knowledge of the character 
and contents of the temple on the Maeander. 

(16) Stele on the wall of « house at Badinlar: below the 
inscription & mide representation of two legs and the generative 


organs. 


HAIOC 
r Aa - 
z ~ H OF 


AHMOCTPATOYMOTE/ 
HNOCKOAAGINENOTOOEr 

5 OTMAPALEAWNMHAI 
CANAIIONANABHTETIITOX 
WPIONETIPOKHCIHKHNE 
ETETONOPXICET WIE 
AHKHNCAMHNETIHTOX 

(0 WPHUN, 


This inscription is a piece of very careless work: xoAaéi, +o 
Heat, wyXietle and so forth are transparent errors. In line 6, 
tliure has been o crosa-stroke between the two uprights in the 
fifth place, looking like the cross-bar of a w, very low down ; 
tle letter was probably N and the whole word ANA(FN)ON used 
at an ailverh ANABHTE is probably dra@ira:. I cannot 
entisinctorily interpret the last four lines of this text, which 
Appenrs ilo be equally olseure .and obacene, The: forms 
KHNE/CIETE and HRHNHCAMHN are probably connected with 
weve | bat ETTPOKHC! and the connection of dpyig with the 

e words I must give tp. 

(Aipisos Larmnpyes Anpoorpizoy MotedAqnic wokable)i(s) 
dxd rol) Pent, mapary (EXO jaw per! Cals Keo ia avee/3ijr (a4) 
SRLS VUPOF.. — 6 ners sen = on . Spryts = Bytorye (6)' 
Chermnecone?) exlxs ysipito)y. 

The first lotteraof Aurelius are cat, far wway on the left oz 
indicated: Soterchus is a name known to Pape. 

(17) Stele broken at the left hand top corner, high ap in the 
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wall if a house at Ortakeui: although in a somewhat in- 
tocessible position, the letters were easily read by us both, and 
tiny be taken as certain: 


KAGAPI OICKEOYCIAIELL 
TRIONINAMYTOEMONCW 
LIKEMOTIC MEATIOKAGELTLE 
ITW MATIAIOTIAPAN EAAGMHO 
3d ENAIEPONAOTTONAIFOTOMIONECGE 
INETEITAOITETACEMACEMACKOA 
ACEIC 


This stele was a fortunate find for sevural reasons: its purport 
is sufficiently clear and very interesting; and, being more care 
fully cut and better spelt than the preceding texts, while 
showing evident traces of similar aberrations, it can bo used as 
a commentary on them,and a justification of otherwise inpro- 
bable interpretations. Forexample, wa have mapaypyéAc nearly 
correct for the first time, and the verh and substantive termi- 
nations are unifornily normal : but py@gpa and goede ure obyious 
errors, and wd@ere* which ought to have a future sense (unless 
it ben * hubitual ’aorist), shows an instructive uncertainty in 
tenbe nage: MY, which must be jos, is a common phonetic 
variont, but OTICE for dye suggests that ¥- was onknown to 
the lapicide, and indeed it is never once found on these insorip- 
tions. AITOTOMION is probably a single word, coined for the 
oconsion atid toewning w goat-steak; it might be for ai’ a) 
Topior éoOiew = ‘to eat, cut into pieces,’ hut would not possess 
Hitch meaning. The second in lino 3 is difficult to avcount 
for, on auy other supposition than that of a pure lapicide’s error, 


Suniler to the reduplication of gude inline 6. There is not very 


touch to guide the restorer in the mutilated lines 1 to 4, but, 
luckily the purport of the whole doea not depend thereon to 
Any serious extunt.. Commenton the whole I will postpone to 
the end of the set. 
[iname)...] «abaplujois® «@ (O\volass (é[ri{pnea 1 son 
alipiey (i)ive pw to dud calua colle! xe pp’ iva p>e 
* Perkare salir fot afuture soiree: for alerger \ettor-after the P than |, 
* There sppeared to by apace erioazt About ton letters bave wone in line & 
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dwoxalfarnee (ra dale) oapate 80 o waparydihe pndera 
iepdv G@vvor alyoromcoy cobew del wadire Tay Eudes cepas >. 
woharess. | 

1...) hopoured the Lond? with purifications and burnt 
sacrifices, that he miglit reseue my body, and at length he lealuil 
wein my body: wherefore [ recommend that none eat 4 sacred 
gont-steak which may not be sacrificed: for he will suffer my 
uiflictions Gf lie does so) 

In line 3 oote, if right, must bee phonetic misspelling for 
emtor fer and o are’ prouounced alike in modern Gicek}; 
xoudigo: would be better, but, unless the letters were much 
cyowded, there seems Lardly room for it: in tho next line the 
letters of gmpare are so crowded, and four lettera are not too 
much to supply before the broken GW, 

(18) Stele in the wall of a louse st Badinlar, broken on the 
left side and the bottom; its tridngular head shows the middle 
of the lines of the inscription to be at A in line I. 


ATTA AHCATTA Aawk jpmuabys “Attu- 
EPOEKOAAL Nov Llepas eodao- 
TOTOTENId Peis ura tow emg 
~“ATOTOEOT avec? latov @eav 

5 \QNOCAAP ‘AwoA [Amos Aap 
TIMMENDOBEIC pnoow Gre werdbers 
SAOTIANIMA cig awe |Noyiar aire 

—IKAIOTI prnxey | Kai OTK... 


lf the third complete letter of line 7 is really a T, we have 
here the name of some unknown village: but if is more than 
probable that it is either amstake fora 7, or has been wrongly 
‘copied, owing to the horizontal stroke being cut too far to the 
left of the upright, If so opodkoyiaw or dryodoylav con be 
restored, The letters become ameller and more crowded from 
line GO downwards. We are uguin in the region of ordinary 
Greek and a tronslation is unnecessary, for the meaning of 
welwidtels els awoveyiar can hardly be determined without 
the last portion of the inscription, 

(19) Stele, of which only the noutilated top remains, in 
Badinlar. 


SE eee 


ao) APOLLO LERMENUS. 
AOAALOCATIOAW AdaXies "Aroha 
HAIWOMOCAC ws "Hiég Guocas 
AB mH pin wo 


One or two more letters in line 8 ware wholly illegible, This, 
with the following, is probably honorific, but is added here to 
complete those referring to Apollo. 

(20) Stele in the wall of a house at Badinlar, broken on the 
nght side, but otherwise complete } 


ACKAS 
NIOCAI 
lEPOCEAN 
THEPATIO 
+ NANTPA 
MENOIATIC 


Since “AgwA{as is almost. certainly the necessary restoration 
in the first line, and "AqoAA@ jos seams to follow it, only lialf 
the original stele is here preserved, and any restoration must 
be somewhat conjectural. The following I sugvest as its origmal 


turn — 


“Agea{Gg xal ‘AwodAa)eos “AGrloM—Awriay] lepose gs 


avlerriaaper] iwép “Amel \kwelov . . . . 


ele. 


evFdaluevor ‘Agri ]A- 


Notwithstanding the considerable element of uncortaitity ii 
tioet af these inscriptions, they assuredly add something to our 
ktrowledge of this enlt of Apollo, who divided with Leta the 
divthor* the religious supremacy in this portion of the Maeatiler 


‘Res (Giee aud Bishopric (of 
Parygia, p. 37. In eennexion with 
this gobdess an inenription ds there 
Published (Ne. 7) from tho a 
(rtakeu), which: Profrswcr Rarany: hint 
an apporiinity of examining acuin this 
year. ‘The fitet name appears now to be 
NEILOC, tut Uitte Light: was thrown 
on the obsewre dth line: jietemd of 
KEKOAAOIr... » Pre fewer 


Kutuay teal this war KEKOAA- 


SICA!) ... eveonalei@(elie. What 
TONFAOTOPON, which wes 
real on beth ocrasdocn, may be, bs tani 
lows vould it be FAOTOPON 
and bo a harharom word, eonnectad 


with yadpe, and meaning on inwertpe 
tion! The last Une wenld then wan, 


“and T having lien ehestiood esnetuil 


Oe toweription as an offering to Leto 
the Mather," 
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valley, Wa linve found the central shrine, once evidently replote 
with inseribod tablets, emancipatory, lionortfic and votive: 
adorned with statues anil possibly other votive oljects, anoli as 
tripods : situated on a consecrated yopior anil surrounded hy a 
copy lying within the pale which none might enter without 
putification, The service of the temple was done by members 
of hieratic families, male and female, normally resident im the 
neighbourhood, but performing their sured duties in certain 
courses {t), and separated, during such periods, from their 
ordinary avocations pnd air Apa relations. To them belongs, as 
penquisite, the snerificial meat, after it has been formally offered 
to Apollo. Any offence against sacrificial observance or the de- 
mands of the position of a iepog i8 held to be visited directly upon 
the offender by the ged, and indeed other offences, if followed by 
ilness or other misfortimne, seem to be considered as under his 
comigance. In atonement the offender makea public confession, 
(loubtless in the temp!4, and erects a votive tablot recording the 
same, Even without the dubious incrption No. 16-we should 
naturally infer the character of the worship to be orgiastic, like 
Phrygian worship in general anid that of Leto the Mother in 
particalar; and possibly ite eeneual elements may account for 
the reluctance af Apelles-(: No, 13) to allow his wife to take up 
her required residence at the shrine, The whole set of inserypr 
tions form « curious memorial of the religious life of this pastoral 
district in the period inomeriiately antecedent to the general 
sprenil of Christianity tlirongh Plirggia by the labours: of 
St. Aburcius. 


T will add a few inscriptions gathered from thy villages lying 
argund the shrine, but not relating directly to it, The first is 
4 tnost interesting fragment relative to the regulation of wine 
yards, which still, covar the hill slopes of this fertile district, a 
diatrict which, compared to most of the great central platean, 18 
#mmiling garden; and the city’s name proves their great Import- 
ance of old in thie region. Tho fragment is unfortunately too 
much mutilated to tell us more than that these were atrict vine 
laws, apparently in tho interest of the dersora: tay djierd aw 
It i¢ an sltar-sheaped marble etele in the courtyard of 1 
hoyse at Develar, halfan-hour south-west of Ortakeni: it 

+ foot. py DH, 
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was originily 241 inches in breadth, but a rieco has been. 
broken off the right-hand sido, reducing the breadth at the 
firat legible line to 18} inches, the breakage becoming slightly 
narrower towands the bottom. Tt is: alas Inoken at the top, 
Wholly illegible at the base, and much worn on the left edge 
where one or two letters must be allowed for in avery line. The 
letters which aro very indiatinet in many piloces, sre-woll and 
carefolly cat in anil cliaracters, and the whole hues the appear- 
ance of « public document of importance, 


Mata) oO = ss co ot oie se wl Il ©. 
EZANTEAQN!*S AINAHT 
MTINAYTTACHPO@AC(II)HUT(OT)TIN AO 
ENATICHK(E)ANAETICHAPATAYTANO 
EN AECTIOTAICTQNAMEAQNEKTOT 
o TTEPAYTONTOTIPACMAAIENENKHT/ 
ENTECAMTE AOICBOCKHMAT AHO 
TEINKATEXINPOCTINBAASHTTAN 
IT TONOCANTICBOTAHTETOYCAENC 
-MENAOTAOYCIPOCALFEAAOMENOYE 
10 MAY TOIFINOMENOICTIAPADTAAZINMAL 
CTOATEXECKXECOEAYTTOTCICE(MINIONOYI 
EINEAEKEK TONAAAQNTAPXONTONTHC 
RENEX TPACIANIONCOEMAPATONAECTOTE 
EMMATQN€ITOIMENONTOQNMAETGEPOKETOIE 
[dD NTQNXOPIQNON(H) AYCANTONTOYCITOIMN 
\CTACANTEA 
= vee 
- EMOIKO! . 
- AOTAOI . 
The loss of the tp, and from six to four letters on one 


aie, ond two, a9 nm rule, on the Other, makes a satinfactory 
restoration impossdhle, fn lines 5, 12,15, 14, and 16 no letters 
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are wanting on the left, and in 15 porbaps nono on the nght. 
t have inclosed in brackets one or two doubtful letters. 


.. 2 aren (3) e)Aaela) § wl rapilov eomzer 1) BA T- 
a)wri attas 4) wpoddale} f)..--- +4 Fs 

dv avrolOq) xfy) dw dé tie wapa Tada Foley . . 
.. év Sermorary Tor aprekeor xa) [oes ss 

5 derép mura 74 wpayua SeevevanT alle .. 

dé tlaile duwrekoue Borxjpara i) ofias H.. - . 
aye } xaréyiv wpes tTHv BAaSny av[areAmp . . - 
=|ecray, mean 717 BowAnre, Tous de wroliperas T- 
nig] per Bot Aevs wpocayyedAopevans - . - 

10 .. adres ywopérors rapadvAakw pac|rvyas | 
ily 70 did yer—yer>Ce abrody [T]ij¢ exile joven | 
+ be xlai) de raw DXwe brapydrrey tie... . 
cial) éveyupaciar molicte rapa ray Geowore|e? efi) Op- 
enparwr x(al) woipeveor Taw eXevOdptey.... . 

15 rey -yoplor ..... Avearrer Toby Toler 
(a}e rag avrwedfovs . . 


. erate 
. Sobor . 


(22) In the precinct of the moaqne at Develar: altar- 
shaped marble stele; much worn on cach side, but otherwise 
complete. 

HPSONK AION 
¥TONTOTIOCA 
MONOCAIOMHAC 
¥APEMQNOCC¥ 
5 PHCINAARANTO¥ 
¥TTAPATO¥AIMO¥ 
ETEOCENNKHAE 
EAEOAPEMSENA 
MATTO#XPTCON 
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10 CETEPSAEMHAENIC 
TAITTAPATArErPAM 
EIAETICEMNIHAETCE 
HCEITRIEPRTATATA 
IISSAPAXMACRDTO¥ 

19 TO¥TOANTIFPADONATEE 
OHIETAAPXESA 


Ta}ipoor wai 3 wlep- 
i alirow rérag A [or= 
€|ucnvos ALopiSo[ug 
To]d “Apréumyos eulry- 
a loyciy Xa Saw Toil To- 
wolv rapa sad Bijuou . . 
fret ros + dy oh xijoel tere. 
Te G2 o “Apreuwp «alt } “p- 
vied) adron Apueat| ok. 
TM) t}s trépm 82 pendén | Eea- 
Tit wpa Ta yeypeppl di 
a] ab G€ reg eral e)nddverel 
Olyces rep leptorarm Ta jé- 
(eign Opayuds Oh" + rays 
[5 rov ra avrlyadow dere. 
Oy ls ra apyeia. 


Se 


The second 7 in ligature in line 7 ia a lapicidy's error = there 
appeared to he na trace of letters before Geog, and the numeral 
nist hive heen in the Preceding line. 

The following are from Moileln (Motella): the first I give in 
cursives only, sines we had not sufficient opportunity of noting 
iS uncial forms. It is out on an oblong tablet, once fastened to 
# wall by two projecting Wings. The prosent possessor, who, 
for some reason only known to himself, had coloured it piturgaie, 
demanded an exorbitant price for m permission to copy. it: 
failing to bring him to reason, Mr. Ramsay kept him. in play, 
while T learnt the inscription by heart, 

(23) "Ayatli sign Auf wre 


eal Georg vefacrois eal 
Toi Byues +e More npay 
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“Arrakos "Arrakov Zijy- 

arog THY éFédpay eal 

Thy erovdy gap’ ¢avrod drro- 
xalléarnoer trous exe 

piwog) “TrrepBepralov éexary. 

Tlie yoar is equivalent to 1387 Ap, Hyperbertacta was one 
of the Macedonian months which were imported into Asia 
Minor. 

(4) Fragment in the wall of a house. 


FAYKEIA a. YAveeia 
APIN os x kepew 
(25) Fragment in the wall of a house, radely cut, 
AHM Anul catpatos M hneoryd vol us ‘Aaah e lei 
+HNOTENO 
NIWAIWy (Gier via prune | Xapiw 
XAPIN 


The two following were copied in 1888 by Mr.J, K. S. Sterrett, 
while travelling with Professor Ramsay : 

(26) Altar-shaped stele hruken at the base. 

AMMIABPYQNOEBPTN “Appia Bptoros Bovars wai 

NIKAITTATIIATOIZEAT Naria TOW tMUT YS TexPOLs TO 


THETEKNOIETOMNI pole) nucctor ex rai(v) LBiwe 
MEIONEKTOQIAION emoinow pynays | yapcy 
ENOIHZEENMNHMHE 


(27) Altar-shuped stele, in the precinct of the mosque; 
complete, 

ETO*¥Z=ZACMH "Erovs cis" piwoe (A)ciov v. 

NOZAEIO¥ZAM ‘Appia Mnroditov “Apaia Ma- 

MIAMHNOQIAOTAM icv Suyatpl tdi eroinres 

MIATTATIIOYOYIA de raw idiav peripans yepu 

TPHAIAETIOJHEEN 

EKTONIAIQNMM 

MHEXAPIN 





_ Tho year is oqnivalent to 151 an, ; Dios is another importod 


Macedonian month. | 

The following Christian inseription is out in semleireular fashion 
in poor letters of Inte period npona stone, now built inte the wall’ 
above the door of the mosque at Kenseli, a village about an 
liour north-east of Medele, 


a 
i, i 


PIU aVibo394 0 ” 


= 
< 
wv 


Ly 


+iNA S$ FAK MATZ 


(28) 
PF 'letliatitoves) be waves) a-ak! +d dvdoern ra duciagtipap 
dri Kupiaxod tod Geodikert(arov) émioa| drat), 


The order of the numerals tn the date js strange: de’ nut 
belong altogether to the Indiction, asia 20th year is inipossihly 
in this reckoning: if so, the lust numeral of all must be the 
year,and, following the small marks to the right of the numerals, 
I have divided the whole aa above. (l7th day of the Ist month 
of the Tiith yenr of the 24th Indiction). Reekoning from the 
Constantinople era [312 A. D.), we get 067 Ap as the date at 
which this Piciacripiov was erected in the episcopate of Cyrise: 
According ta Dr. Lightfoot! the @ussartypiow was rather the 
sacrarium in which tlie altar stood, than the altar itsolf<:in 
this ease it was possibly an addition to a proviously existing 
church, : 

7 Returning to the other side of the Maennder, the following 
septlchral stelac. wore found in Ortakeui this year: . 
 Apatntic: Fintheors, rol, it, yo 4% 


(20) (Also copied in15838). 
TATIAAAEZANAP SS Tatia “ArdeEavdp» Mnvados 


MHNAAOCIAIC thier avdpi pera ray réxvmaw 
ANAPI METAT@NTE pvelay ydprw errouncer. 
KNGNMNEIACKA 
PINETIOIHCEN a 
(30) CWHATPW Lorarpe, 
(Relief of a man standing’, 
MTATIACMETATWN Ulaviay pera Tar veiay pyyjans 


TEIWNMNIMHCXAGIN —-yapew. 


The following were copied by Professor Rameay «anid 
Alr. Sterrett in 1833; 


(31) TATIANOCTPICTOY MHNOAD 
IT THOATK YTATHTEKOTCHME! 
INHK AIFNHCIAT YT NAIKIAMMIAK 
OTTATPIAMMIAKAIEAY TRC TN 
TOIEMNHMHCX APIN 


Teriavos tpig tod Myvodelp jou 
TH pAvevrTary texotcy Me Ar)ivy 
ani yenoig yuratni “Apple 
«{al] @vyarpi Apple xal favs 

& tv [abjrois arian ype. 


(82) ATTOAAQNIOCTIATIAT  AwrodAebrios, Daria +f | 


ASEAPA@MNEIACXA abehde préiar yapw, 
PiN 
(33) MAPKOCOIAIN Mapaot Didizwe to watpl 
TIWTWIATPI ponuns Wwerey, 
MNHMHECENE 
KEN 


(34) On « fragment of the architrave of a large grave, 
PA“ ATIGIATC — A(aBia) "Awdia sf... . . €x] 


TRItAIo r&(v) i(B)é(@)y 2... 
H.3.— VOL, Vit. DD 
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(35) Right half af o stele. 
MI 





AH cree aie 
1A Litt Li) | mene aean. 
THPI i AgKcaAgzin > Sw fraps 
MENH . | etka uery = 
HNAN te arin avi- 


Onxev | 
These fragments were found in Badintar. 


(36) Stele bearing « rude relief of a sitting figure, feet resting 
on m high stool, facing the spectutar; on the sides, two binds, 
drinking out of dishes, Broken at top; beneath— 


OMOIOCKAIHETMMOTZOCIMMETIOIE! 
Sholay Kal ) ata pow Zearly érroles. 
(37) In the wall of « house: « fragment, 
MOTEAAHNOI MoredA\qwol. 


(38) Finally o small sepulchral stele in a cemetery on the 
riglit-hund side of the new road to Demin\jikeut, near the village 
of Beid. 


OINEO! Ol péos Acovécioy tar Tpopparogi- 
AIONTCION hava’ iv go gudels Erepor wA- 
TONPPAMMA devil] rerat. 

TOPDTAAKA 
ENDOTAEIC 
ETEPOCKH 
SETOH 
This belongs to the xawor of the Hymalean Plain. 


Below isappended Professor Romany’ # own account of €woother 
inseriptions of the district, 
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“The following inscription Teopied in 1$87, in the court-ynrd of a 
house in the village of Kabalar about sunset. [give the transerip- 
tion in cursive without the épigraphic text, which is s» engraved 
as to defy reproduction except by a careful drawing. It gives the 
bumes of two villages in the territory either of Dionysopolis or 
of Mossyna; and it proves that the namo of Salsalouda whieh I 
gave in my Cvies and Bishopric (JFLS., 1583, p. 386) should be 
Salouda, the first syllable having been doubled by an error of 
the engraver, 

The stone is covered with rude sculptures, portraits of the 
persons enumerated, and tho names ure engraved jn the 
tudest style in the most irregular way between the relisfs. Two 
fodjas,” unfortunately, were in the court-yard;.one of them was 
firmly reeolved that I should not copy the inscription, the other 
was willing to let me see it form consideration. 'The former waa 
almost prepared to use violence in defence of the atone, 
threatening it and me with a pickaxe ; at one tima whey Io 
hetunally seized me by the shoulder, I thought that lighting was 
unavoidable, hut a few words: induced him to remove hia hand 
and trust to the pickaxe again. In the circumstances i} was 
rather difficult to use the rapidly diminishing light to the beat 
advantage. Next morning we all went ina liedy ta the hous, 
but brittes would not induce the liodjns to allow us again to 
enter the court; without leave ote cannot well enter n Turkish 
house, though after leave i once given to enter, one does not 
feel bound to retire as goon as the owner gets tireil of one’s 
socitty. I have therefore no doscription of the stone and its 
reliefs; and also I fee) sure that examination in a better liglit 
would give the text more completely, 


»+~-,Ja1 Myloxopyriw dodrpa dvélyxer, 
“Asroh JAawiSyy Moayatog ipyendvey Myoeaprt{ ar 
¥ SapSada ee aye Sahouedar “Lelec!]oy “Apertiéon 

‘eripeycapevay 'Aro\Xmyidav rob "AwakdariSou (sie) rol it Apuc] 
Ti Cow!) Myd[o]xpsjrov en . . -. +. o]u XaXoudléw Ie SaNov- 
ei. Ladoudlelis. ‘AAdEavbpos ‘Awokhovldov MeAanepif[ +5]. 

' 1a Asia Minor every village horat “Smith informe me ‘tliat the vase ia 
Jeaat one Aodja for each mame, who = different in Arabia, where any one of 
louie the prayers and attends to the thin villagers lous porate, ant « 
Tibeetis, receiving « cettain allowance  apedial fumetionsry. 
from the village. Prof. Robertaon 





DH? 


'Arradlew "Apeidov Mydoxeyutzys. Myvépaies Mavodtnon 
‘AweMény EapSara Saravbevs. Pipardpey Pueipav(?t) Bad- 
ouldevs]. Ie . . ofeloras [Mn]\oxw|pnrys]. 

"Acro Aowtons [Acloneyten [ZaAoludevs. “AoA Acw[ios] Maxpy t 
(srJarade| ds]. TedxAas Malou [Sadovldets. 


At o third attempt in 1887 T nt last read completely the 
inscription published in Cities ond Fishoprics, onpra vol, iv. 
p. 085, No. 6: "AcroAkawig MyvodlAov ra dia yerous iepes tab 
Serijpoc "“Agkhyriov kh." 

W. MR 


[vis possible that future travellers will yet find other unpublished 
stelar in the villages of Ortakeut and Badiniar; for it takes a 
Turkish villager a very long time to produes whiat he has in his 
possession; and even our two days in Budinlar may have been 
too short for the workings of his mind We have, liowever, the 
Jouble satisfaction of being at least more fortunate than our 
predecessors, nud of having made « real contribution to the 
soial history of what must once have been one of the most, 
populous and prosperous districts in Phrygia. 


D. G, Togantn, 
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A THASIAN DECREE. 


Tae stone bearing the following inseription was found by 
Mr, Theodore Bent Insh year at Limena in Thasos, built into 
the wall of « Byzantine church which was pulled down for the 
orection of a howe, Mr, Bent made an excellent Lopression of 
the jnscription, which he has kindly sent me; upon this thn 
textis based. The inscription is entire on the right and at the 
bottom; the left and the top are mutilated. ‘The existing 
portion Measures just one foot in height, and wine inches jn 
width, ‘The surface is for the most part well preserved, and the 
renlings are certain except at the beginning of lines 17—18, 
of which more will be said, Tho letters are engraved 
TTorynoor. 


WEIONPAPY 
JEIZHETEOAITAP 
PHSHENGAIT AP XY 
MIEQONOCOE! AONT 

E 


/ 
i 
rr. 
TEMCITEDEYT ONTEs 
POAITAILEZTANENHM™ 
POETATHEMHTETANA 
| A 


-=<—>m< Zz = 
3A mM>c."74= 


An APFEINPPHTONA AAAKFA 
ATF O AILTAILEEZ TANCE AANOA 
ENH@ ELE HETP 1 HKON TAMNA ES I) 

KHPY X GEITEEYEPFETHETHERGA 
Eine A NInSHIFAITATEAHZEf Taka 
(AEFHD [EMAMH AE OPK oO EMHAE | £ 
TOYHOD (EMATOTOAAAOTIANER | 
=H 1!|H o PRON OMNYHIT ANT AAKP A I5 
ATANA TPAYANTEZEILE AI GONOE 
SR YEOVANT IF PAPATETANFPAMM 
ELOTA TAZ ANAFPAYANT EZEAA | 
EZOnO PESO NAEOMCEA IP ANTAE A 
CAITPF A PXI WNKATAET HE ANTA= K-20 
HMOYON ANH BO AHEYNOPAYHIAP x 
EENAEG AEn | HP o. ONO PAEAN | AH 
OX =F BRAE O AHMO Y teen, 


108 A THASTAN DECREE. 
l youture to restore nm follows — 


w+ SL. eb bE vee 7 arédeca 7 mpurapleior rapa [TH 
Srey aveppitn wn yern\Gelons te dkeyapy| in- 
¢ feupe dorm, boa be dpep|pyéy tr dkeyapyty [K- 
igea 3 2. of Te viv apyorres {) peoPoy dberharray +- 
ay GovAwl rolg euvers|iore § 3, of re dewyorres tar- 
a Tol éhmow jy xatiogi] woditac tore ey ypéep- 
rH avrg, wal pore wlpocrarys pyre Tow GAD- 
ay 51g GeNerae Spry ]ea G@yew sparrow @A4 eal €- 
wiepy TH avr] wodirae Eovewm 3 4. bg & by dasy- 
10 aeylns vie Hd ylemPelons tprjxorta pvas g- 
eon TH woke! | anpvyflels evepyerns THs THA- 
ews exyyietio) ews dy fam, eal aredns ova § 5. xa- 
i py Suvarbe py [dé ry dirpa pnde Spray pnbeic: 
daupow waiely)] ro Yijdicpa roli)ra, GAN dre dv eri 
15 ew rig ypnpari ty 4) dpcor épwiin ravra depa- 
mT) wopclerPar $0. «lal avaypdsyarres ei¢ AdAop- Be- 
flop dv rq Acouicou,!] $7. deriypuda re Tay ypapy- 
aro dy orikag] Aewordras dvaypayrarres CA A 
pin attra opt éoOoly) § 8. Gpcoy 8) duborms wdarray A~ 
20) Byraiovs tous] dMeyapylyy Karactigaytas- K- 
ai opoca: Tov éjjpov by de yj Bava) cvrypayry. § 9. “Apy- 
av AP (not) KadAcals, er be Gace “Hpodew Sipacwrid[ ee), 
o beta Tou Geiros, . . . .joyor KAeodsjpov- 


[| 


A glance at the document suffices to conmect it with the 
revolution at Thnsos described by Thucydides (viii, 64) as part 
of the programme of Peisander and his friends in nec. 411. 
Peisander and the lending oligarchs in the armament at Samos 
hud entered info communication. with Alcibiades and 'Tize- 
Pliernes in the winter of nic. 412—411. Fired with the double 
hope «f crushing their political opponents at home, and of ending « 
the woury war with Sparta by help of the Persian gold, they 
had sent Peisandor and his brother envoysto Athens, and had 
laid all in train for the suppression of the democracy Early in 
the year 41] 1.0. Poisander sailed from Athens for Ionia, with 
ton Athenian envoys, to pursue negotiations with Alcibiades and 
Tissaphernes* They soon discovered low tnsubstantial was 


They, vii af, 48, 58, 54. Theil, vill 54, 








their hope of Porsian help, aud how: yroaaly Alcibiades had 
deluded them. ‘They retumed to Samos to take counsel with 


their frienda It was decided to yo on with the political revo- 
lution at any cost, and to prosecute the war as before! Accort- 
ingly Peisander and five of the envoys are despatched to Athens, 
to Consummate the destruction of the democmey, with instructions 
fo call upon all the cities they could wpon their way, and 
etublish an oligarchy* ‘Tonos, Andros, Carystos, /Egina and 
other cities were thus visited by Peisander, and the government 
changed* While Peisander and the five envoys wore thus 
engaged upon their mission weatward, thy other five were des 
-spotehed under Diotrephea upon similar erraids among the other 
dependencies of Athens; the words of Tlineydides are (viii, G4): 
“wapaxthevodpuerot oft Toatra toy ply Ueicapipor eitisy tore 
«al Tov spicBenr tole iyleese dmwéate\don dx’ oicav, 1p 
$orray rései, nal elpyze abtoiy thy trqedwr médewy aly dy 
wpocicy@aw ohvapylad xaQrordvai tous & huioers dg raNKa 
TH bryos yopia dhAave G\Ay Giéerewtor, xal Siorpédy, dara 
wep) Xiop, 1pypivor 62 és ta eel Elacdiens dipyeu, “rected ow 
emi vyr apynv. Diotrephes sailed to Thassa overturned tlie 
democracy and established an oligarchy in its room: «al 
adicoperos € rhv Gucov viv Sijuow xarédoce. It is this 
revolution to which our inseription refers, But altlwngh sucvess- 
ful at the monient, it proved no exieption to the failure which 
overywhere attended the plana of the Four Hundred. ‘Their 
hatred of the Uenies hud blinded them against seeing facts as 
they were: it was obvious that in such revalutionary times there 
coulit be no halting-place—especially when all Greece was 
divided inte two hoatile annies—hotween democracy and the 
Athenian alliance on the one hand, and oligarchy and the 

partan alliance on the other. The proceedings at Thosos were 
mh ease'in point. Within two months tho oligarchy at Thasos 
waz in correspondence with othur Thesiin oligarchs who had 


VViteoril, vill, 56, 63; comp, Ariatot, 
Politics, iit, 4, § 10{Cungreve) = 1H 
[is ive wie yap Mererdearre oh rpatow 
dedevee peretditeuny tie wekereder, 
li Serie Bly cordyorrw dedrres, 
oie? fi ter versecodiee whe - BGuue 
dinrdryrss, gdreortes rie AuriAse 
yehprrs ruledeiw awpbs rhe rdtegor rae 
‘ai Aeericyerrion, Gentayercs 34 


werdyer delivery the ilurelaw, 
Aristatlreenme to nmply that Meuander 
and hile colle gias bl overetatesd front 
the first their confidemer in the promioen 
bf Alcihtedis, ond wee not eo whined, 
tiprilnt aa ‘Thiewliden these tia, 

* Thocydvii. i, oh. 

Thay. viii. 6), with Grates te: 
marke thenon, Aiekere eh, a2, 
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praviously been driven to tke refuge in Peloponnesns, Befor 
lony Thashs had reoveived & Lasediemonian garrison and harmoat,. 
The comment of Thucydides ia striking : wept wéy ofv THe Gacop 
vilvavrla Tels THY OAvyapylay xabievacs thy 'AOnvalay eytvero, 
Soxciv Gf pot wal dv GMAowe wokAeis raw irc codporin”r 
yap A\eBotous ai Toke cal dbecar tae wpagooudran eyapnoar 
emi tip dytixpus éhavbeplan, rr aro tay ‘AOyvaley trovhow 
atrovouian ov wpotipicarres 

Short-lived as this Thasian revolution proved, it was part of 
a movement which at the instant vibrated from one shoro of 
the AZgean to the other, and to the oligarchs of Tlases must 
have seemed a matter of life and death No wonder therefore 
if they took pains to secure themselves against  counter- 
revolution (lines 12—16), and ordered copies of the documants 
which established the new constitution to be carefully inseribed 
and preserved (lines 16—11)), 

If the historical reference of the decree were less obvious 
and certain, I should have hesitated on palmographical grounds 
to assign the inscription to so carly m date as the fifth century, 
On the one hand the forms of M and < are decidedly splayed, 
the might leg of NM does not touch the line, and the middle 
stroke of E ts equal in length to the upper and lower strokes; 
but, on the other hand, o o A are rather smaller than the 
other letters. In fact the forms are practically identical with 
those of the Thasian inscriptions which Bechtel (Thanische 
InshrYflen ionischent Dialelts an Loeere, p. 3; published in the 
Abhundlingen d. Konigl. Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften. 2w 
Géllingen, 1834, Band xxxii,) sasigns to about Bc. 300. But, 
the truth is, Ionic palmogmaphy underwent little or no change 
during the latter part of the fifth and thu fourth centuries ac. 
Tho Olynthinn treaty between Amyntes and the Chaleidians 
(Dittenberger, Syiloge, No, 60) cannot be much later than 
B.c., and its lettering (to judge by excellent impressions which 
lie before me) is quite as far advanced in the direction of decline, 
if not more so, than that of our Thasian decree. The lottera 
of our decree are simple and firm, and engraved erounbiw, this 
arrangement being only violated twice, in lines 12 and 2] where 
Hl and ON are made to oceupy each bub one space, Such 





" ‘The very aoxt yuar, Bc. (10, Thasss serd hv waiphe gebror evdevers yr 
again reverted to the Athenian wllianice pirqr dexierowrm al Ageswurral eal & 
(Nem. Jfeties. i 1, $3): "Er Gdap 83 Adewy dpuwerit Eredencus 
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deviations are nob unknown in Attic documents of the fifth 
century (6.9, see Grak Inser.in B. M., Pt. i., Nos. xxvii, line 49 j 
zxxvill, B, line 26; O44, 1,, Nos. 45, line 10; 500; ling 3: 415, 
lines 5, 6; 433, line 29; 443, line 2; compare sbi. supple, , 
No, 6le). OY has not entirely taken the place of o for the 
diphthong: in line 21 wo have BOAH and perliaps [AllONY<eo 
in line 17; but | a |HMoy and KAEOAHMOY in lings 21, 25, 
More noteworthy as an inilex of date is o for the genuine 
diphthong 0 in TOTO =-toiro (line 14): in Attic inscriptions 
of the latter part of the fifth century the same mistake is 
occasionally found (see Meisterhans, Gremmatik dor attivchen 
dashriien, p, 30). The dialect is consistently Ionic ; akuyepysy) 
in lines 3, 20; tpejeovra, line 10; fay in line 12, from Ceara x 
so common in Herodotus, £(O¢ i line 12 is cortainly elms for 
éa¢; but it must not be confused with the supposed Homeric 
form etay = éo¢, which all the recent grammuriins discard ns 
a mere blunder of tho MSS, for clog ar fos (see Ebeling, Jct. 
diom. av. aud reff), Rather it is an early example of that 
tandéncy to Insert an iota after epsilon, which became so com- 
mon in the Attic and Tonic of the fourth century ; compare 
forms like delnras, idpbces, pefovea und so on (see Moisterhans, 
Grommets, pp. 2) fol.) This spelling of the particular word 
éws iloes nob appear to ogour elsewhere, but examples of other 
words so modified are not wanting as early as our inscription ; 
ree Bechtel, Inahriften: des wn. Dialelts, No. 18, who ediia 
celopevoy in a document hardly later than our decree, and men- 
tions, a4 the earliest instance he has noticed, Nyhefeos i an 
inscription of Bc. 418 (Egnpepls “Apyawodt, 1584, 161). Our 
inscription ia neatly enyraved, but there aro some slips: 
OPAZQN/AH in line 22 should be OPAZONIAES, and 
-EZOQ at the beginning of line 10 is almost certainly a blunder 
for -Ezoa(N |. 

The phrasing of the document is terse and brief; unfortun- 
ately it seems to contain none of the conventional formulae to 
enable-us to determine the exact length of the lines, Lines 7. 
9, 15, and 20 foil. acem the easiest te restore, and J suppose thes 
lines originally to have consisted of 36 letters each, Tho 23 
imperfect lines before us form only the conclusion of the 
onginal decres, which may have been three times as long. The 
earlier portion must have contained provisions respecting the 
chagge of government from democrncy to oligarchy, the com 
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stitution of the Boule (comp. line 21), the terms of the cath 
(comp; Tinea 19 foll.), and other particulars, The extant. frag- 
wnt covtains only » few etibordinate clauses, which 1 have 
endenvoured to recover aa follows :— 

$ 1. Aonsura and privileges granted ly tle prcondinng qovrrn- 
ment jive concelled (lines 1—+), This question would be sure to 
arise + but my restorations are by mo means certain: arédee 7 
qwouTavecor oecirs in a similar connéction in the well-known 
ancient inscription from Cyzicis, about Manes, son of Medices 
(Dittenberger, Sylloge, No. 312 = Rohl, Jneriptiones Antig. 491), 
This repudiation by an oligarchy of the acts of the democracy 
illustrates an interesting passage of the Politics, where Aristotle 
dideusaes the identity of the state, and how far a government 1s 
bouml to recognize the engagements mae by its predecessor 
He inclines to make the ilentity of the sodue depend upon 
identity of constitution (wokive/a); but he liesitates to justify 
repudiation by this theary (iti, 3, Congreye = 1270, see the notes: 
of Sutemihl|): derepotas ydp tives 70" wédas drpate wal ware 
oly 7 wakes, olay oraw €€ oAryapylas Hy TuparHloog =peiyTae 
Sypoxpatiae ToTe yap obre Ta copsdraia Eviot Pojhevrae 
jiadtew «ord. and did. ad fin, ef 82 dixasoy Giadvew 4H py 
biaXieuw draw ely Erépav peraSaddy woduzelay  wokss, Mryos 
<2 Reward: vote! ta the slaves (0) who had assatet im the 
revolution, (lines 4,5). I place no dependence upon my con- 
jectural restoration, beyond the fact that line + certainly refers 
to a debt which is not to be repudiated by the new povernment, 
and -O<) in ling 5 is part of the dative of the persons to whom: 
the debt is dns. 

So. Outlawed members of the party to be ypso facto restored to 
civic rights upon their return to Thases (lines 5—9), That 1s, 
no period of probation should be required, nor any formal vote 
of the Bouls, The vote of the denios which had disfranchiaed 
them is hereby cancelled, and they become what they were 
before. ‘The refereney ta the wpogratys is interesting, and. 
Ulastrates what T have remarked onan Lesian decree in Part 
iit. (1) of Greek Ineriptions in the British. Museuti, No. ccceex. 
lines 24 foll; compare some remarks upon the Athenian 
praction in the Jfellonic Journal, ii, p. 138. 

3 +. Rick men tneiled fo contriiwte money fo the moods of the 
ente (ines }—12}, The general sense can handly be other than 
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as restored, although I lay no stress an the particular words | 
havi) suporesten|., 

5S, The present decree ta be a fundamental law of the Con- 
eiution. Ti T ani right in connecting our decree with tho 
dligarchical revolution of mc. 411, this clause rectived an 
Inmiical comment in the counter-revolution in faviur of 
Lacedwmon which tock place two months later, It is worth 
noting that in another Thasian decree, of the third centiry B.C, 
there is inserted a similar clatige forbidiling any attempt: to 
repeal the enactment (C7.0., 2161); pli) eFer lines 8 dete robrow 
paycenl par’ elrein pant’ dreparrio at inrép Avatog pare ervey 
fica xpireiy 36 wévira ra efendicudva. “Os & dy wapa 
Tatra ecry 4) érepwrijoy j erleqbley, ta re éofarra deupa 
fore «al Ki Mons oraripas odeckéra tepous ‘ArroAhaue Te 
Hudiw, yOdous 8 ri aroXes. 

§ 6. This desree to be dnavihed (lines 16,17). Tho letters in 
the impression. at the beginning of line 17 are too faint to be 
read with certainty, but I fancy they may be -oNy<o. If so, 
the phrase ¢yr@ Acoptcou may bu paralleled hy CLG. 213: 
divaypayras 62 rébe 70 Yojdiepa dorky MBlvy eu Tha vilopos 
Tous Griwedyrds, But I confess that the reading Is very 
doubtful. 

$7, Drplicates of tha doewments ta le inscribed and preserved 
(lines 17—19). What documents are alluded to us ra yodppate | 
Probably not the present decree, bit some Correspondence whieh 
had preceded it—perhaps a letter from Peisander himself. The 
word AEJOTATA is rmther dim, as the surface of the stone 
just here is somewhat worn; but there is little doubt of the 
reading, though the expression is unusual I have restored ¢d 
M[pen), although Mr. Bent warus me that ‘Limena,’ ax a 
proper name of the place where the marble was found, is only 
micxlorn: it is, however, the chief harhour of the gland, and ta 
built on the site of the old town of Thnens. 

$8. Wie are fo take the outh besides the Thasian oligarchs! 
(lines 19—21), If Tam right in restoring “A[@nvadove], these 
are the Athenians who accompanied Diotrephies‘on his oruise, 
as described: by Thucydides, fc. I have omitted the article 
before oAvyapyiny in line 20, following the example of lines 2, 
3,9 ‘And every member of the demos shall take the cmaltih, 
be, every citizen whom the Boule shall constitute a member of 
the demos,” This may be colupared with Thueydides, viij,, 67, 
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which describes the appointment of cpypadeie at Athens to 
draw up ® new constitution, and the power piven to tho 
oligarchinl Boule to constitute and eammon only when and as 
it pleased the nominal demos of * Five Thousand. 

§ 0.4 twofold date, Athenian and Thasian (lines 21—fin.) 
There con be littly dowbt about my restorations here. The 
intrigues of the Four Hundred took place duriny the «pring of 
ne, 411, 4¢ during the latter half of the arclionshrp of Kallias, 
The official date at Thasoy was expressed by naming ‘three 
archans, as we learn from the Thasian decree already quoted 
(Bechtel, JInschrifien dee tonischen Dinlelts, No, 72 = C16, 
2161), which is headed ; “Apydvrww 'ApertowAdavs Tot Latupow, 
*‘Apirropéveve tod "Apapajrov, [Av)(cjee[rpa]rov tou Deriwpos. 
Three orchona of Thaaos were similarly named in our decree, 
though only the names of two ore extant, and one of these 
is imperfect. Heroplion, however, and thy others are well- 
known Thagian. names; in the Attic decrees concerning the 
sans of Apamautes and others, who hed been exiled from 
Thasos through loyalty to Athens (C.LA,, ii, 3 and 4), we read 
of wn ‘Aa 8]péow "Hpod[ajrros, and [Hpo]pcor SredAarSpl[ Sou] : 
aleo among the lists of Thasinn @ewpol published by Bechtel 
(Thasieche Inecirifien tontechen DialeXts im Lowvre, 1894), in 
No. 12 wo find Mos "Hpodmr[ros), and in No. 15 "Hpod[o|r 
"ANeEdpyov. In No, 18 did. occurs the name Thrasonides, 
Eidhpodes Oparer(és[v], and in No. 20 (A lparawling Oaravoe. 
Also Bechtel, Jnsheifen des tom. Dialelta, No. 82a (from Thasos), 


Eidiilins Gpaceriiers, and 82), Qparmridy; Trysavopiiou, 


Again the mutilated name. .... oyos in line 29 may be restored 
as [Bepaédjoyos, PArrit]oyos, ['Arriloyas or [KAadA]oyos, all 
known Thasian names; see Bechtel, Thasische Inachriften im 
Lowers, pp. 23, 14, 6,10. Finally Kieotqpos, line 25, was nlso 


the name of a Thasian wlio was carried to Athena as a hostage 


(probably by Thrasybnulus, svc, 408-7), and there died and wis 
buried (Dittenherger, Sylloge, No, 69); his epitaph reads thu: 
Krsobijpo(v)iro(®) "Apear({)rirolv) Qaciolu) dpijpolv). 


KE. L. Hices, 


a 





INSCRIPTIONS FROM THASOS, 


Tae following inseriptions were dissovered in Thasos in the 
winter of 1886, by Mr. J. Theodore Bent. Owing to the 
opposition of the Turkish gathorities he was prevented from 
conveying to England the original marbles and monuments, and 
had to be content, for the present, with his memoranda of the 
sites explored and impressions of the inscriptions. One of these 
paper impressions has supplied the text of the Thasian Decree 
dliscusset] in the preceding pagex The other Thasian im- 
Piressions were placed by Mr, Bont in the hands of Mr. A. H. 
Smith of the British Museum, to be prepared for publication in 
this Journal. Mr. A. H. Smith howeyer found the task he had 
undertaken In preparing an Index to the Millemie Jowrnal was 
making such demands upon his time, that he invited me to 
relieve him by eiiting the whole of Mr Bent's Thasian 
iopressions, Mr. Smith had already made transcriptions of a 
number of the texts, which he kindly placed at my disposal. 
Tam however myself responsible for the arrangement and 
restoration of the texts as here given, Their interest and value 
will be considerably enhanced by the memoranda which Mr. 
Bent himself has furnished respecting the sites and buildings 
Whercin the various inscriptions were discovered, None of them, 








80 fur aa T know, have been published Befure, 


No.l. "From tho templo at Alki’ ‘Close up against the 
southern side of the entrance stooda large block of marble, with 
an inseription on it relatng the names of various archuns, 
polemarchs, &e." ‘The macription is entire; the letters in Hne 1 
are larger than the rest. 


= INSCRIPTIONS FROM THASOS 


ArXWINHPAPOPACNEIKAAOY 
NEPIFENHCNY 4 DIAOCANTI@ANHC 
EICIALUPOY - TOAEMAPXOICUIDPUIN MAPKEAEINOY 
ANTANAPOCOEOTENOYMAPKOCAPHTOY ~ XAPITUWN 
3 TIAPAMONOYZWCIMOCEYGPOCYNOYAIOCKOYVPIAHCIEPOKHPYZ 
ATIOAOTOIDIP A OCTIETPUJNIO YHPALOPACAPXEACOY 
AOYKIOC 


“Apyar + “Hpayépag Newddov, | Oepeyerpe Nupdidos, 
‘Astipdrns | Eloiimpov - -Tlokéuapyos + Zexhpor Mapxe 
Azivov, | “Avravipos Qeoyévov, Mdpxos “Apyrov, Xapires | 
Tapapovov, hinatitos Einpporvnay-Atocxoupiins lepoxh pu€--| 
Awokeyot + Dippos erpariov, ‘Hpayspas “Apyeddou, | 
Aotwros. 

In tho Thasion decree CLG. 2161, (= Bechtel, JnaAriften 
es. ton. Jhatehtia, No, 72), the mames-of (irce archons are given 
by way of date; similarly three archons are namod in 
the decree published on p. 401 ante. In the ier 
peephisma publighed by Conze (Reise aus don Tnseln d, Thrak, 
AMeeres, p. 8), the date is lost. In a Thosian lease however 
(Bechtel, £ « No, 71), enly ene archon is named: "Eat 
Avewtpdrov [rob Alioxparos dpyolrras. ev A.|, We may 
therefare understand that though the board of three archongs 
ought properly to be mamed as the-eponymi of the. year, yet 
sometimes only one was named as the primya inter pores, A 
like apparent discrepancy meets us in respect of the board of 
neopoiai at Iasoy (seep. 105 of thia Journal), and also the board 
of priests of Zeus Megistos at (the same town, (Zbid., p, 115), 
Accordingly, in the presant dedication, I understand the board 
of orelions to number three, who are each named: but the first 
is dpywy in « stricter sense, as preaiding, Hence the combina- 
tion of the singular deyew with three proper names following, 
mich as in the decree on p. 401 ante. 

The wokéuapyoe are not otherwise known at Tasos; and 
perhaps inay be taken as-equivalent to otparipyol. Perhaps 
there were five Thasian tribee | 

The drodeyo: of Thasos, known to us already from C.@. 2101, 
are to be identified with the et@urot, X\operal, éFerarral, 
cvuvipyopor of other cities (Schimann, Antigg. Juris Pull. Greee, 






; | ce 





omitted only in the case of Dioscourides the herald (line 5), 
sand of Lucius one of the Apologi (line 7), Dioscourides may 
have been a freedinan, and this would account for the omission, 
But Lucius, if holding an important office, must have been 
full citizen, and the omission may be accidental. 
No. 2. ‘From the temple (Panthwon) nt Alki This stone was 
"in the wall behind’ the votive altar, No. 3, Letters 2 in. high. 
AIONYZIOS Atorvatos 
EPWTOE “Epwres; 
IEPOKHPY= iepoxijpur 
“Ems is the name of the father of Dionysios. 
| No. 3. ‘From Aliki’ Broken at top, and on either side, 
ACHETIAPAMONHCTHi 
( Fircant,) 
+ Rhiens wapapavis ris - - - 

Liddell and Scott say sv. rapayow): ‘a sfation or ivatedi, 
‘Byzant’ This may be the meaning here. The lettering is 
coarso and late. 

No. 4 ‘ From the: temple; Alki.’ 

0 A fragment broken on all sides. 
OLF 
PTT 
KE 
No. 5, ‘ Little altar (hollow inside) from the temple at Alki! 
Height 19in.; width of inscribed face, Sin. The upper surfice 
of the marble iz injured. 


=. === 


MHNITYPAN 

NUJAIONY CUS 

AACOYXAPII 
CA racant 





p- 85). In other words they were financial magistrates; but 
the tithe ix olsewhere unknown, The father’s name is. 
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SSCRIPTIONS FROM THASOS 
[6 Setva or # Stra] 
a 


vy Agopven 
Aaéov xapuly) [aoe 
arch 
Votive offering to the deity Men Tyrannos Dionysos, from 

a woman (7) on account of Laeos (her hushand?), The warship 
of the Moon-deity Men was widely | spread, in Asia Minor 
ezpecially; sea the imecriptions from mhsyare published by 
Professor Ramsay in this Journal (iv. 1883, p.417); Head, 
Historia Numorwm, (Index, sv. Mén). The classical passages 
are Strabo xii. 557, 577; and Spartian, Mist, Caracall, 6,7. J 
know no other instance of the title Téparves being eclsewhero 
given to thia deity, nor of bw wentification with Dionysos. 
Probably the giver of the offering was a foreigner. 





No. 6. ‘From Aliki Apparently a dedication from the 
temple. 


[a beive | 
hoe AWICLN wanenneeshene EP 
IMENOL tecant seuene's+-OMeVOS 
“ vanant avePyne|y ? 


No. 7, ‘Edge of step, Alki.’ "At the south-western corner of 
this outer chamber, which was in wilth 52 ft. 7 im., we came 
across a taised platform ,... along this, in letters of an early 
period, ran the inseription AAOSATIOAA', . The letters are 
2i im. high. 
GAADEATOAAO broken 

The O at the end is certainly given by the impression, and it 
is impossible to restore any case of "Aqrd\Aw@y. The flourish 
proves the commencement of the line to be complete, I 
restore, with confidence, something like the following : a= 

.o| Spor awéOywes. | 
The letters may be of the third century B.c, 








SCRIPTION PROM THASOS. un 
No.8) ‘From Alki,’ Apparently broken at top, left, and 
bottom, Perhnps from a dedication, 
TOCAYTWN = win 

AECTATHN seritedd 
teae ee BTOS-AUTiOn 
oeas Ores tAeoraryy 





No. 9. “Stone dug up in the marble building, near the sea, 
Aliki. From the same building deseribed in the heading of 
No. 15. Also we found another well-cut stone with Antercs 
scribbled on it in large irregular Ictters,” 

Nec YPA 
ANTEPWIC 
EN 

These may be casual graffiti: But I prefer to consider them 
48 One inscription, engrived by an ignorant or cardless workman. 
Thy letters of “Awrépmws are three times os lange as the rest, 


| “unec- 
‘Awrépws [rpe-] Adp. A. 
er. 
The nomen and praenomen Adp, A ought to have preceded ; 
but, having been omitted, are put in-after tho name “Avrépme. 


No, 10. * From the temple nt Alki: cdg of a cup or bowl! — 


Apparently an «x voto, 
CAIRIO* Possibly Xaip ‘Ife... ! 


No, 11. Stone built inte the Skalo of Marines, Agios Jannis 
Droken baa-relief 
with seated 
















“BENAOYCTY Bevdois vify . - t) 
AYP - €EYTYXC lirvyl or... 





Perhaps mn de 
re—vl. vil EE 
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No, 12. ‘Slab with votive inscription from the temple, Alki,’ 
Height 1 ft, Sin.; width 2f. 7in, The stone seems to be sadly 
Worn, 

ONT/ TH 
YTIAOIATOZMIN 
TOTPSAAINAY;) 
NECONAEPIIVEPITIAEYCAL 
5 N YEAI N 
Cc CYN ACTIAC 
CILINATEOR 
KAI EYDPANAC AINAYTI 
OT TIEPETTAEYCA 


_ We can only decipher a few words here and there. Etwhoa 
here means “a votive offering fora safe voyage:' soe Nos, 16,17. 


[E}oorhove +8 Zs Oly *“ArrsXAconi) 
ve Tppads paul icdajpp x.7.A, 


We may take Tpwdéi as a local dative, Then followed o 
metrical dedication of very small merit, For ‘Aep/a asa name 
for Thasos see Steph. Byz. sn. Quicos. 


N(ijjcor “Aepiny weperkevoas.... 
=r va log 
Se oo ORME SS acres . 


-» « «© ~ Mopar doe. 
Kal . . . etbpdvay . . as wauri[da.. 
<6 « OT. . . wep frleven. 


No. 15. ‘From the temple at Alki’ Broken at top ani right ; 
measuring apparently 1 ft 41n., by I ft 


ern Er Ao To 
ACK/ ‘Agx| Anria 
TW Ths. 

crt TU sas 


~ HE TW... 








41h 


Nos. 14, 15, From the East and West sides repectively of 
pedestal from the temple at Alki. ‘About three feet from the 
wall we laid bare a larger pedestal, with votive inscriptions 
behind and before. The inscription ta the front was headed 
with the name of Athence... the mseription behind ...efe@opos. .. 
Near this pedestal we found fragments of a draped statue, which 
had presumably stood upon it. 


No. 14. 

Acnl He ‘A Gey(¥}n. 
EYTIAEATWHPA Riwkea tu ‘Hpa- 
KAHTWEYTYXH «Ay te Euriyn 
TWBECCAAONE! To Qecaadovec- 

& KEITWETTIK THX cei te Karixty- 
TOYKAIZWIAOY rov nai Zeldov 
ZWAQWAPXIKEP Zwiho apyiep- 
AENTIOPWEY;/ Sewropm ev- 

TY XW) THY, 


Apparently a votive offering to Athena and to Heracles, 
bespeaking a successful voyage (edriea = ebricia by a lste 
itaciam) for Eutyches of Thessalonica, son of Epictetus and. for 
Zoilus son of Zoilus. The latter seems to have belonged ton 
quild of merchants who reauled ot Thasos, and hod taken for 
their patron-god Hermes xepSderopos. They styled them- 
selves accordingly «epééuzropor, and Zoilus was their president, 
dpyieepoepropor (line 8), The inscription ia very illiterate, 
and the blundering use of the article is highly confusing : it is 
not earlier than the second century A.D.; the cross at the oni 
of line 5, and the strokes at the and of lines 8, 9, are merely 
flourishes. Eérryae ia a common finish to a late yotive 
dedication, as Mr. Wood's Ephesian inscriptions abundantly 
testify, The reader may compare two well-known iscriptiona, 
CLG, Nos, 124, and 2271, whieh speak of associations of 
merchants, ¢utropo. cai vuuxArpot. 

EER? 
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No. Li 
10 sae ew = 
KIC wee KEE 
SAPILANS - os « (ie )apranen 
‘IMONAYKA Teo |Piaa waved- 
5S OQKAITOICCYNTTAE —.a}p | wat roils curd 
oyci eicmoPpoc aveil»| ely dopdés. 


LT explain €)CPOPOC in line 6 os standing for ede dopey 
"thon art favourable,” and auppose these to he the last words 
of w votive dedication, to bespeak a favourable journey (evwAou) 
for the persons mentioned in the preceding lines. The lettering 
appears to be somewhat less Inte than that of No, 14 


No. 16. "From Alla! ‘Between the southern wall of the 
temple and the hill which rose abruptly behind it ran a narrow 
passage, with steps leading down to the sea... This passage was 
7 ft, 4in. wide, and at forty fect from the top of the steps waa 
divided by » wall anda door. ... This passage .. , evidently 
was in connection with the temple, for on one stone ‘of the outer 
wall of the temple we found # much obliterated inseription, of 
which all we could decipher was 'to Poseidon... ,° and in 
auother line the name Asclepius, and in the think the name 
Pegasos. 

TEYTIAOIATWTIOCEIS 
AITWACKAHTT WT will 
aurfoce tngured TIET ACW 

The marks at the beginniny seem to be the remains of ati 
initial flourish, The word efmAo.a means lore ‘a votive offering 
fora fair voyage." See Nea, 12, 13, 17. 

KiwXora mo oceans 


vas) To AgxAspres. Teo 3 . 
» ia.  Teytom 


No, 17. From the temple at Alki, ‘Another votive tablet. . 
wits doilicated to Artemis... by Eutyehius, &c" 
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“YTIAOIACOIAPTEMI 
NAYKAHPOYEYTYXOY 
MYTIAHNAIOTTIPONAYKAH 
POYTYXIKOYK YBEPNH 
TOYIOYKOYNAOY 


The letters are lange, from 1din, to Sin, high: Y tends to 
intiulge in flourishes, and E haw lengthened horizontal strokes, 
EtwAor has hete, as in No. 16, the meaning of ‘a votive 
offering fora voyage.’ With cor"Aprews comparo the Ed-yapiord 
oo “Apres of many of the Ephesinn dedications discovered by 
Mr. Wood in the Artemision. The date of our document ia 
about 100 Ap. 

Ebro go. “Apres 
vauchypov Edroyou 
Murtiywatoy apd vaveds- 
pow Tiyikon, xugepry- 


cou "loveotiréou, 


No, 15, * From western gate of Thasos; with bas-relief 
altanhendt- 


KEPAQNIILT Kephav Mey as]? 

OK AIZSIZIPOENE 6 «ai Digtpos Ne- 

MEZEIATIAAAA pea awahha- 

FEIEGE* «+--+: = ” eis” e(twAola)s 
EYXHN eae 


An ex roto to Nemesis offered by some superstitious mariner 
aftera safe voyage. He is reconciled to Nemesis (awadNayele), 
haying escaped her wrath; but be does not boast of his good 
fortune, and s0 writes edvrAofag in cipher. Thy dots are on the 


origial marhile. 


Ne. 19, From Thasos: but the locality is not specified, 
Perhaps from the temple at Alki} 
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eYHME Euspe- 
POCAIO por Auo- 
NYCIOY eT 
NEAAECE) Neweces 
€YXHN evyny 


No. 20. ‘Seribbled on the floor of the temple between the 
eolamns, Alki” The impression ia a bad one; parts of the 
inscriptions are marked on the impression with blue (by 
Mr, Bent?) but are otherwise invisible. The slab measures 
2 ft. 11 in, by Lit. Pim. 


3——ni 
ie Lox i 
a ae | 
ULIZI 
OLIId¥ 
KAAOE 
ACE 
AE! 


NH 
Evidently from various hands, They may be thus. 
(a) “Apuctroyetre[y] xada[s]. 
(3) Kadds...ee00.Aet.~. 2g Or perhaps, as no other 


letters appear in the impression, we may combine thus: 
Meo[oa]Xeivy. 


(c) I can make nothing of the smallor letters. 


No. 21. ‘ Inscribed on the floor of the temple, Alki, between the | 
Doric columns.’ Measures 3 ft. 4in. by Lift. 4in. Unsnecessful 
impression. The letters vary from 31m. to 41n, im height. 


AE  EBAZIAE 
AIEEPMICENH 
XA 


INSCRIPTIONS FROM THASOS, 410 
Possibly something like this - 
Adiepje Baclie[ex], 


[AT ue “Epu(o)yewn[s}, 
yal (pere]. 


No, 22, ‘Semwled upon the floor of the temple, between the 
columns, Alki.” The slab measures 14 im, by 2 ft. Sin. 


EIMOZIAAPOC 
KAAOE 
r- KAPAIAAC 


The orginal inscription seems bo have been Diyos eadkos + [, 
Kapora—,. O(aius) Cardia— is the admirer who scrawled the 
inscription. The epithet Mapes was an afterthought of his, 
inserted in smaller letters; the other letters are 3 in, high. 


No, 23. 'Serawled on the floor of the temple between the 
columns, Alki’ The slab measures | ft, 94in by 3 ft, 


w= 


as = < 
vs + = 
ofl PIAQN = 
ITEIPATAE 
IAQz 
MYPCINH 


here che ie to be by different hands and may be thus 





(2) Piru (Hyweipsras [6lhor 
() [Bevel (o)erer wad{én 
(e) Dido... nee 


(@) Mupetyn (in much less careful letters), 
No, 24. ‘On stone at west door of tho theatre.” 


AIDIAOZAIDIAOY 
IEPFYS'r™ OMEN 
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Bold letters of a good time, not later than second century, B.C. 
Those of tine 2 rather smaller, 


Aididor Qubiiov 
sepevy yey lamevole 7 «7A. 


No, 25. Specimens of rough inseriptions fram seats in the 
theatre of Thasus :— 


(a), 





oft, Lin, wide, Three holes 5 in. in diameter, 44in, deep. 
..  @reg Am... 





K. turned into Ti. 


: eS 
: -. = . a a a 
i. ' = i he "I cat 


4 ft. Sin. long. 





The measurement is not given. 
{ Tapapor .. . 





3 ft, Gin. long, by 1 ft. Gin. wide 
... wog Paverer... 





Broken in two, no measurement given. 


[@jeodapou 








The Omegn is 2 ft. long, by 1. wide, 





\ 
Seat next to Omega had A i ft high; a great many seats had 
Omega anil Alpha upon them, 
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ANONLOY 











Lf. 5in. wide, Sf Gin. long. Very marked curve. 
wanvott, 


in mh 


(im). 


2. 


‘Specimen of = from large mseription in theatre” From 
impression: = 18 Sin, high. 


#24 INSCRITTIONS FROM THASOS. 


(n). 





‘Specimen letter of large inscription round orchestra of theatre’ 
From impression: 11 is Sin, high. 


No. 26. ‘From tho theatre.' Letters 6 in, high. 
PEIC 


No. 27. ‘From front edge of a seat in the theatre.’ The 
lotters are 2) inches high 


ONHCIMOYAETAEKTOY 
‘Opmeat ou "ExyMxrov. 


No, 28. From the Roman arch.” Insoribed in two long lines 


TONMZPIZSTONKAIGZIOTATONAYTOKPATOPA AIZAP 
AMAYPHAIONANTWNZINOGNZYSZBHZEB-TT*' CONM= 
rBPETANNIKONM2P-FZPMANIKON | MZr HOAZIWNTT 
OALZ JOYAIANAOMNAN=7°HOAZIWNTOAIZ OO 
NAZZTITIMIONZS ZYI + «+ « TTERTINAKA - HOASIWN — 
MOMS 

(4) Tow piyirrov xal Ceorerory Adroxpatopa [K]alcapa 
M. Atpydtoy “Aurwneiver EdoeSiy Se8lacror), Talpbilcan 
peyltrtor), Bperarnicar péy(ccror), Peppamxcoy pey(srrov) 4) 
Qacias widas. 

(h) “TouMav Aduway LeAlaeriy) 1) Qaciow woke. 

(c) Geo A. Sewtipsor Yelly)\[por] Teprivaka § Cacia 
woALS. 

ais in honour of the Emperor Caracalla, after the death of 
Septimius Severus in Ap, 211, who is therefore styled @eds in «, 
and after the death of Geta in nc. 213, for he is not named, 
ant before the death in 217 of Julin Domna, the widow of 
Severus and mother of Caracalln; to her } is dedicated, 


' é - | 
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Tn this and the following inscriptions note the affected form of 
the letters: = here ia reversed, and E is represonted by 
reversed = with «a tongue inserted; compare (L0G 2102 
(Thasos), 1508, 2112. 


No. 29. ‘From the Roman arch '(?) 


AIO= — KPAYNIOY Arse Kepavviow. 
‘(Representation of « Ueunderboll.) 





Of the same date as the preceding. 


No. 30. ‘ From gouthern pedestal in front of arch.’ 


ATA@H TYXH 
TWAZIOAOPATA 
TINAPXIZPZIAN 
M ZMMIANBEAAHI 
ANAAZZANAPANTO 
ZEMNOTATONE ¥N 
ZAPIONTHEFEPO* , 
ZILASTHNMHTZPA 
¢ =E¥TYXWE F 


*Aqaly rey 
THY dEooryorra- 
Tp uipyiéperay | 
Mepiylay BerxAyl- ’ 
av ‘AXeFardpay to 
ctiaraTey ovr 
cépiar Tis pepar- 
giay TAY pHTepa 

euT UY ON. 


Of the same date as the proceding. 


= INSCRIPTIONS FROM THASOS, 
No. $1, ‘From the Reman arch,’ 


APTA &HIT¥XHI 
HUEPO¥SZIA 
$A OY ZIBIANZABZIN 
THNAZIOASOTLTW ITN 
SAPKIZPZEI(ANKAIATIO 
Treo roN WAN AZ YW 


KPITONMHTZEPA 
=AYTHEZIM ON HN 
KA IT PWTHA OT AN 
lOATTAIWNOZMETA 


ZIXOYZANTWNIZW 
TZIMNTOIZPEPOYZIAZOYZIN 


‘Ayady rien 
"H yepoveia 
P.. Ove Slay SaBelr{ qr], 
sh dFiohoyararyr 
dpyiépetav xal awd 
Tpeyorey acy. 
KpLTOM, pyre pet 
éavrijs, povny 
eal jTpwryy Tah 
aw aldvog pera- 
cyoloar Tay fray 
Tela Tog yepovctatoverp, 
The same affeetation in the lettering. The phrase poves «al 


wpores Taw am’ aldyoy is common enough in the boastful 
athletic inscriptions of the later empire. Of the same date as 


the preceding. 
No. 83. ‘From northern pedestal at back of arch.’ 


APASHITYXHI "Ayabsy vhxn 
IOILEPWNTATONITE (T)o iepararon (v)e- 
ONBAKXIONTONAZ ov Baxyiov ro a&- 
IOAOPTWTATONTOYN wXoya7arov ‘Lot, 


5 AAB MAKEAS NA AaS. Maxedora 
NEAYTWNIEPOOA [role cavrép iepopa- 
IMH@ENANTEST — [ wrqv] jen @ew arte(ar)- 


EYTY* [ora |" evruyl| ae. 


A similar affectation in the lettering : & is reversed in line 7 
and E in the earlier lines is scarcely distinguishable from = 
except by its longer tongue. The réow Baxytow must hove been 
a religious society for the celebration of Bacchic mysteries. Of 
the same date as the preceding. 


No. 33. ‘Broken fragment of a sarcophagus, Alki’ Un- 
inscribed at end of lines and at the top. 


iTATHPKRATEGHKESANONTA 
OETETIWNYAAIHN 
ELAWNEYKTAIONEQHBON 
AAAFANAYA PHOT 


gee ee . aTnp xaTélnxe Bavorra 
SR ee Ger’ drmuupedyy 
Ce wee e FLOP Ederaioy épnBor, 


No. 34. ‘Sarcophagus at Aliki, Thasos,’ A description of the 
cemetery of Thasos is given by Mr. Theodore Bent in the 
Clussical Review, Tuly 1887, p. 210. Large, well cut letters, two 
inches high, hardly earlier than 100 A.D, 


ACKAHTTIAAHCK AIXPHCTOC 
AdPIAAITHIALAMHTPIMNH 
MHCX APIN 


‘Nodyridéys wai Xpijaros 
"Addudds tH 18lq poyrph pov 
Bye ape. 


No. 35, ‘ From Alki.’ 


TPOPIMOITEIMOKPATHE 
(iPvapin 


Tpodiulo), Texwoxparys 
parilas sedpur. 
Tombstone of about 100 ap. 


No, $6. * Broken stone found on the isthmus Alki." 


TOMIAHTOY 
(Here ino bend in the stone.) 

EPO 

hid P 

FPOKAHOY 


«» &}rd Madsrov 
eee | 


a ep 
Ta}rpoxdjoul ¢. 
Perhaps part of a sepulchral stele. 
No, $7, Tombstone ‘from Alki’: broken on all sides. Height 
(lif ///) erentoc Y WKYMOPOITYMBOIMI 


ENAETO¥EIAAYPACNALL 
TWNTECCAPWN ol OYTEMEFYAANACIOICCL 
| OYTENEMOILCTACTOIC 
XAIPE ANAATAPOYCHTEIPEN 
any TTENOIMVOCEICAIAA 
TOPONIHTPOCTECALONTIOAYOPH y ANA ATIATEPTIAYCAIAA 


ONY 
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[a detva] Operros 

sy =» TY Teccaper 

ip. 

{— — —] Topay intpds Terpodr rokUl pyro. 


‘Dedpopo: top for ple... - - 
fohkera <u> el 6 avyas waiéla .. . 
OUTE Pe yUeHATIOS.. . - 
our ¢7 egos wacTois «.. - 
ava Tadous Hyeper . . 
oréwlliwog eg mee so 
ahha, warep, Wave . 2. 
ea OVOU LS: 


No. 88. ‘From the rains of Byzantine Church, on the hill, 
above Limens, Thasos, Height 1 ft., width 2 ft, 2 in. 


MeAt THIIIOZAE 
ZEQEPYNHAE 
TIPOYDPIOYTTAPAAAES 
KPITHIKAAMOY 


Line 4+ is inscribed in letters apparently of the third 
century BC.; the iota is adscript, This formed perhaps the 
original inscription. The stone was some three or four centuries 
later employed for another epitaph. 


(a) Kpiry Kadpou 
(i) Medéry Ilpectd- 
Fens, epun) be 
II, Povdpiov Mapbareo[ v. 


No.3, * Large blocks belonging to the Mausoleum of Phiio- 
phron,” from Phoumous, near Limons, Thasos. Compare Mr. 
Bent’s account in the Clastical Review, July 1887, p. 211. 


(e) didon 
DIA 


(Broken at bottom anal right.) 
H.5,—VOL, VOL FF 


10 INSCRIPTIONS FROM 





| Nid 
(4) PONOE HATIOTENZWOICIN N €IKEA 
(rece!) MATPWNACOOIIK IC 3C\P NH 


TACANOMHAIKIHNTTEPIWCIONAN ACA 
TOYNEKAK AIMETIOCICMYPETEA: AION 
5 KAITTIAIAE TECETHTYMOMOYNEK AMOJPH 
TIPOYAA® Nit KIFNECMOPONEAKOMENA 
AANADIAOINAYCACBALET WTOGE™) 
MPOCeEDIAOYTIOCIC 
ZWAAAYODIAATEKNAYTIE 
IU EYXOMAIKAICETIOCIC 
EADONTAGEOAWPEOM 
OPP ATIONWNAHOH 


Whether a should be made to read into the heading of b is 
doubtfnl: if so, we might then restore— 


PAS] pave 
Al lbpaveg, 


The metrical inscription is an epitaph upon a wife, perhaps 
the wife of Philophron. It may be restored somewhat as below: 
observe the interchange of ac and ¢in lines + and 7, #upere for 
uuperas, and radeac@a: for wavedete. In line 10 ‘similarly 
a: 18 made short as equivalent to & 


“Ha wor’ dy Yootos vleavibos ul Per weds, 
[nai] peizpava cog) ala) (en)oa of. 

weoay ou iciny Tepeaooy dle)... , act. 
Tobiewa wal je whois plpere alérop 

«al waisels baxptar res enjTupor, olvera poipy 
wpotdaSlelw A Ac lene és popor éXwoperva. 

Ga Gikot vavedcOae eye wobdo(v)[ow dxota 1] 
mpocte dikou wéotle . . . 

Ca ad[]' adi dike réeva tere... 
evyoua wal ce woo . , 

ehGarra Besimpe ou _ . 
Odpa wai AyOy . | | 


INSCRIPTIONS FROM THASOS, h 
io: 40; “Hails into: window of Skala of Marines, Agios Janinin.’ 
WMENHCYBIOYAY™ 


Evidently fromm «a gravestone; the writing is late, anil the 
grammar id at fault. 
-- +. kal TH & yar opern cv(y)Blov (ste) av(rjfev .. .. 


No. 41.‘ Bas-relief in Agios Jannis, Thasos; 1 ft. 10m. m 
diameter.” Inscribed on different panels of the stone. 


(hy (en) fc} 
ee 
KET AErFW- OA El 
ocr HoH TIA 
AOIKC KEQN EBOYA 
TAT? EM A HOWANC 
YEIO YTH XFTo 
IF KET 
FAOIKO 
TAT@MM 
IVYAAPI 
The orthography is barbarous, and the lettering late und 
Course. 


(a) [Esrolnajat dy (r)d(8)y Onxt(on) esaura xé TH ty orKO- 
tute pov d{yjépi, (0) «é Tete yAoxio)ratolis| vesotg., fe) EF 
zi 64 Bovanfay (€)yéro. 

The phrase ¢dy é¢ 7: Bovkn#G is common enough in the wills, 
or extracta from wills, inseribed on later gravestones. Here wa 
have apparently, ef 71 62 BovdyPaw (sic), dyéro (= eyera). ‘The 
meaning is: ‘ this tomb is for the afore-mentioned persons only, 
but if 1 add a codicil in favour of another person also, let it 
so hold good.’ 

No. #2. * Little stone at Agios Jannis, Thasos.” Measures 
iin by 4 in. 

| ———_— 


EITC 


rF2 


Evidently part of a panelled sepulchral stele of the ordinary 
type. 


Bel@us .. . 
‘ArroA ]AnSa@por f 


No. 43. From Thasos, but locality not named. The surface 
is Very tatich worn, 





1 PEEP ET EL TEAS 
J SPITE ELIE 
c*% 
AZYHT¥ I 
J oY Y¥ 
JATIC 
EAS ONC 


+ riozera 


LAF 
The ¢ross reveals the Christian origin of the inseription. In 
Hine) OATIO may suggest the common Greek praver for the 
dead that they may rest ¢w role «dAdo “ASpadp wal leads 
Kat lac? x7. Compare eg. C2. 0120, 0121: and Bulletin 
de Corresp. Hellénigue,i. $21. Line 8 may be a citation from 
Seripture ["A]ysos dyer eer. 


No, 44. ‘From a wall, Limena,’ Measures 1 ft, 9 in. in 
height; 1 ft, 2 in. wide, 
OF 
MAXOY 
| AXOZTATTIKOY 
) HEX AIPE 
DEAOYKIO 
NIZTIPOSHIA 
XAIPE 
ANOZAOYK 
TONKA 
@DIAHEXAP 





_ Funeral stale to tho maubers of the sane familys the 
inscriptions were added { from time to time. 





E. L. Hicks. 
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Tax following notes respecting the four buildings which J 
excavated on the island of Thasos last winter may perhaps serve 
to illustrate the foregoing inscriptions, 

(a) The temple af Alle. Alki is a promontory to the south 
of Thasos, where the marble quarries were, and it is connected 
with the capital bya road of fine old Hellenic work, many portions 
of which are still in perfect preservation. The ruins of the town, 
Where the marble merchants and operatives lived, are on a 
namow tongue of innd which unites the marble istlimus to the 
main isiand, Close to the sea on the éastern side of this isthmus 
we saw the foundations of a considerable building. Five grades 
of marble steps led to the water's alge, and these steps were 
constracted of immense blocks of marble: that on the northern 
edge of the lowest grade mensured. 16 feet 11 inches long, b foet: 
3 inches wide, and 2 feet thick: that on the northern angly. of 
the top platform was 12 feet long, 6 fect $ inches wide. and 
1 foot 7 inches thick, The building which stood on this plat- 
form was entirely ruined, and in the debris several feet deep we 
found many remains, The front length of the top of the plat- 
form was 54 feet, and 2 feet 4 inches from the outer edge was 
the foundation of the temple building, with a facule of 45 feet, 
Our time anly allowed of the pmrtial excavation of the two outer 
Chambers, the one towards the sea being 32 feet 7 inches in 
length On the south-west of this we found a raised platforms, 
along the front of which ran inseription No.7, and in the debris 
in front of it were the inscriptions Nos, 12, 13, 17: a well cut 
etone, 3 feet 1 by 1 foot 3, down the front of which was carved 
a curious head with a long beard in 5 braids, which appeared as 
fit had been one side of a seat: asmall, rudely cut hend: and the. 
torso.of a male archaic statue. This statue had 14 braida of hair 
down the back, and measured from below the trefoil-shaped 
knee to the neck 4 feet 5 inches, around the shoulders it 
measured 4 feet 10 inches, and round the waist 3 feet 
4 inches; strength was well developed in the ginews of the 
legs and chest, 

This outer chamber was divided from an inner one by a wall 
of lange, well cut blocks of marble, fastened together with iron 
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rivets set in lead. The two first blocks on the northern side 
measured respectively 3 feet 2 inches and 12 feet 24 inches, and 
formed the base of a square-cut ornamentation which had 
odorned the front of this wall. Then came the entrance, 5 feet 
wide; closely fitted on to which was inscription No. 1, In front 
of this was a small pedestal which had evidently carried a statue, 
of which we found no trace; but about three feet from the 
‘wall was a larger pedestal, on the front of which was inscription 
No. 14, and at the buck No 15; close to this Iny the trunk of a 
small draped statue, On the southern wall of this chamber wns 
smother raised platform similar to the one in the other chamber, 
on which we found the yotive altar No, 5, and above it, in the 
wall, a stone with inscription No. 2 upen it; near this stood ao 
circular pedestal of apparently archaic date, 6 feet 2 inches 
round at the base, 1 foot 6 inches dismeter at the top, ani 
$ feet 2 inches round the neck, and 3 feet 5 inches high; it lad 
twenty futings of Done style. 

This chamber was 14 feet § inches wide, and the outer wall 
formed « curious conglomeration of the old Doric edifice and 
later Roman alterations, On the central marble were the bases 
of two Doric columns, 2 feet S inches in diameter, and @ feet 
6 inches apart; they stood on a platform 8 feet 1 inch wide, 
which was continued to the south by « narrower platform with 
traces on it of a later colonnade, before which were the bases of 
columns of late date. Between the two Dorie columns were the 
scribblinigs Nos. 20, 21, 22, 23. 

Between the south wall of the temple and the hill ran a 
uatrow passage with steps down to the sea, and the southern 
wall was formed of slubs of marble curiously thin in proportion 
to their thickness, one being 11 feet 5 inches long, 1 foot T inches 
high, and only 7 inches thick. In this passage (7 feet 4 inches 
wide and 40 feet long) we found the stone with inseription 
No. ? upon it, and in the temple wall s stone with No. 16 
upon it. 

(0) The theatre. In the town of Thasos the theatre occupied 
a bend in the hill just inside the walls, about five hundred feet 
above the level of the town, Thé lines of the seats, and tho 
colonnade behind the stage, were visible, but were covered with 
brushwood and soil; on clearing some of the sealk—ol which 
we roughly conjectured that there must have been from twenty- 








eS ee 
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five to thirty rowa—we found the rough inseriptions Nos, 25, 26, 
that beneath the seats, dividing them from the orchestra, had run 
a wall of twenty-seven large blocks of marble, the average size of 
which was 5 feet 9 inches by + feet 8 inches wile, and 10 inches 
thick, These blocks had been pushed frontways from their 
position by the weight of earth from behind, and on each block 
were two large letters, specimens of which are given—No, 25 
(wt). Some of the blocka were missing, but the letters on those 
we found ran as follows :— 








ate 7 


| 4 Melia) len} A rt 


| fart 





ee 


| ff ff dno | 


Along the top of these: blocks ran iron railings to protect. the 
seats, the front row of which appears to have been so piaced thiat 
the knees of the spectators would be ona level with the top of 
the wall, 

The orchestra and stage fittings hail been subjected to eou- 
siderable alterstions during the Reman period: behind the pito- 
sceniuin had ran an elegant Dorie colonnade with light columns 
2 feet $1 inches round, with fifteen Gutings, on which rested a 
triglyph 1 foot 6 inches high, with plain metope one foot BE MAE 
and behind this colinnade were the bases of six massive columns, 
which had evidently snpported the exterior decorations A 
harrow passage by which the chorus entered ran underneath 
the stage, which was-of late construction, as was evident frow a 
pottion of the Doric colonnade having been used tw build jt; 





this passage was 2 feet 5 inches wide, and the marble pavement 
of the orchestra was 10 feet & inches below the level of the 
stoge, From one extremity of the semicircle to the other the 
thestre measured 76 feet At the western gate we found in- 
scriptions 15, 19, and 24. | 

(e) The Roman arch we found in the town oceupied a con- 
spinous position on what appears to have been the central 
street, the site bem only indicated by a, stone about three fect 
out of the ground, the rest being buried in some twelve feet 
of soi), 

The arch was 64 fect in length, and rested on four bases—the 
northern and svtthern columns being alone perfect—4 feet 
8S inches square at the hase, 9 feet 5 inches high, and having 
anal! pattern down the outer elge, The two outer entrances 
wore 6 fect 2 inches in width, the central expanse bemg 20 feet, 
and the whole structure rested on a rise] marble pavement 
& feet 11 inches in width. The eapitals which adomed these 
columns were of very-elaborate workmanship, representing floral 
patterns in very high relief, below which ran an egg and toxvtla 
border; they wore only worked on two sides, and had evidintly 
beon affixed to the body of the arch, Each capital, of which we 
found two Inrge and four small, liad a different design, the larger: 
«nea boing 2 feet 10 inches square at the top, and the smalier 
ones 2 feet 4 inches, Above these espitals appears to have ruu 
a very rich friexe 2 feet 6 inches wide in hage blocks of marble, 
manging from 7 to 10 fect in length, The top of this frexe was 
decorated with a deep egg and tooth pattern, and below thas, to 
the frontof the arch,ran the inscription No. 28, 19 feet FT inches 
long, in two lines, and in letters three inches deep, Above 
the frieze ran a projecting cornice, and at the top af the arch 
stood a colvssal statue of a man struggling with « lion, the frag- 
niente of which we found in the soil below; the man’s head was 
missing, and the lion's much damaged, The man had iia left 
arm round the lion's neck, which he is tightly squeezing, so that, 
the lion's tongue hangs out, and his right arm was apparently 
held up witha weapon in it, ready to etrike; he had one knee 
on the ground, and wore « short tunic. The lion's haunches 
rested on the ground, and the forepaws are fixed in the man’s 
flesh. The length of the lion, from the head to the root of the 
tail je 7 feet 6 inches, and the man is 3 feet #] inches round the 
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thigh; but from the fragmentary condition of the statue it was 
difficult to select sutisfactory measurements 

In front. and behind the two central columns of the arch were 
four pedestals, three with inscriptions, Nos, 0, 31, 39. That to 
the front and to the right was 6 feet 9 inches high, and hod in- 
scription No, 31; just below it lay the statue which had sur- 
mounted tt, in perfect condition save for the tip of the nose anid 
the right hand, Tt represented a female figure 6 feet 3 inches: 
high, enveloped in a long cloak, the left hand by ler’ side 
being adorned with a large ring: the face was that of a young 
and gracefal lady, and the drapery hung much more gracefully 
than it did on fragments of the statues which we found close to 
the other pedestals. | 

In the neighbourhood of the arch we found many well cut 
stones with decorations of a date much earlier than that of the 
arch, and 2 stone with inscription No, 29. 

For tomb of Philophron and others, vide above-mentioned 
number of Classical Review, 


J. Turonone Bext 
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IT¥YS AND AEDON: A PANAITIOS CYLIX. 


Tux cylix which is the subject of the following paper has a 
double claim on the interest of archaeologists; first, 1b presents 
a peculiar, and—so far as at preaent known—for art a aoique form 
of a familiar myth, the slaying of Itys; second, it is inscribed 
with the love-name Panaitios, aml therefore is readily classed 
with an already familiar group. 

The vase in question is first reported by Dr. Helbig in the 
Bullettine, 1878, p. 204. Tt was found at Cervetri in the 
Boceanera excavations, It is now in the maseum of Munich, 
anil it is to the kindness of Professor Brinn that [ owe the per- 
mission to publish the vase and the superintendence of the 
necessary drawings, A vase of so great interest could handly 
have osc ped prblication but for the fact tliat it mine its 
reappearance in the world saddled with what seams to me & mis- 
taken interpretation. Dr. Helbig, without any hesitation, sys 
(loc, ett): ‘Una tazza ... la quale nell’ interno rappresenta un 
mite molto ram cint quelle di Prokne ed Itys,’ and cites as a 
parallel the well known Paris vase (Anum, 1803, tay. d'agg. ©.) 
Dr. Klein, who had not seen the vase, describes from report 
( Méistersignaturen, p. 145): ' Prokne im Begriffe dem auf emem 
Bette, new.) My own view is that not Prokne, but her myth- 
ological prototype Aedon, the original niglitingale, is repre- 
sented, and that the vase-pointer embodies the Homeric, not the 
later Attic form of the myth. The Munich cylix gives us the 
eather (Aedon), the Paris cylix the later (Prokne) tradition, 
It is soluly to draw attention to this point that the remarks that 
follow are addressed: the mteresting question of the origm, 
development, and various transformations of the myth I reserve 
foro future decasion. 
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after the usual scheme are represented ; of these a rough wood- 


eut is given for the sake of completeness, 


To return to the interior main design. The composition bs 
very simple. A woman holding a sword in her right liand is 
about to plunge it into the neck of a naked boy; with her left 
she holds his hair, keeping him backwards the better to strike 
home. The boy lies on along couch leaning against a cushion, 
he half struggles up and stretches ont the right band to implore 
mercy. In front of the couch is a large deinos; suspended on 
the wall behind is a eylix and the sheath of a sword. Dr. Klein 
(lot. eit.) says in his description * nebeu ibm liegt seine pliryzieche 
Mittze,’ but the ‘phryyische Mitze’ is obviously only the conical 
aud tassellod cushion of the ordinary shape, It closely resembles 
the enshions of the Euphronios Kottabos vase. Though the 
composition is so simple, it is very satisfying; the swaying curve 
of the woman's figure and the counterbalance of the outstretched 
hands of both figures, the downward intention of the body of the 
slayer and the mpwantl of the slain, are notes which mark the 
design as belonging just to that happy time when the decoration 
of the cireular interior of the cylix was at its finest, 

The boy is clearly insoribed | T ys. I may remark in pasting 
that Tineline to hold with Roscher (Zexteow sul woe. Aedon) that 
the name Itys or Ttylos t4 not onomatopoeic, but rather, as 
Hesychius (sub roe.) explains, is a name meaning tender, young 
= veos, dradds. Ttys: remains a constant feature in the later 
Attic development of the myth, As regards the woman figure, 
it has been usual to consider that she is uninscribed, and hence 
the name Prokne was unhesitatingly given. I believe that the in- 
scription starting from the hilt of her-sword and extending over 
the boy's head refers to her, Its position makes no difficulty, 
(Quite clearly to be read are the letters A -EAON A I, and 
between the two first a portion of a letter which may safely he 
restored I. Thus we have, I think, quite beyond doubt acefovas, 
T hoped for traces of a final a to mnoke up asedovara, but 
Profeasor Brinn informs me there are none. ‘This form aeSoraia 
for the nightingale dyéey, so far as 1 know, nowhere exists, but 
I cannot resist the conviction that the inscription is the name of 
the woman figure and the equivalent of dyBdw, 

Tf this be the case, we have here the representation of no 
specifically Attic legend, hut an embodiment of the story known 
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to Homer; for completeness I cite the familar words (Ox. 
xix. 518). 

ae 8 dre Tavdapéov xodpy yMaymls dando 

xadov deloyow Eapoy peor iotaperoio, 

Sevdpeeow €v rerahourt cabelopern weKiwoiawy, 

fi re Sapa tperaca year ToMUN YER heasny, 

arais’ dAodupopéry “Irvdow dlAov, Ov ware Yahne 

creive Ot ddpadilas, xotpor Zndaw avaxras. 
The morder was unwitting (&:' appatias), its remoter cause the 
scholinst on the passage tells us. It may be worth while to 
quote his comment in full - ‘Anda 6¢ 9) wpecSurary Zoi yapn- 
Gein re Atay pay racdl ‘Apdlovos be abehpo “Irvaov forye 
waisa, Plovoica 6 tf] Gportpdhe TH 'Apdloves jvraict NiBy Tp 
‘Taarrd\ou, Tends 62 larwopedadery, eyovon whelovas wattas, av ° 
dpictos i 'Apadeds, treBouhever TovTy. wal tow dvevriow 
cuvrpeboueran Her Kal cvyKoipacbar cuvean epuda wapyveer 
siw dvévrépm Kolryv Edéobas, ome clemPovreuTos auTH viK- 
swp 6 ‘'Apaheds yérytat. wai Tov wabous altiy cpobpa caTa- 
AaBévroe nitato wai Geois peraariwas €F avélparrmr «al 
HAAaryt) €i5 TO Ojleovupor dpyeor 

The same story in its main outlines, though with difference of 
detail, is told by Eustathius 4. propos of Pherekydes (fig. 29); 
yaper 62 ZiOos piv "Ansova tye ToL Ilavéapéov. To» yiverac 
“Lukes cai Nofs- “Itwkow G2 9 pepryp ‘Ander arroxTéiver ret 
ruerie Soxotca evar tov 'Apdiowog waida Sydoiea Thy tot 
TpoelpHpevou yuvaixa ir ait per hoav EE araides aitp oe bio. 
edoppd d¢ rabry 4 Leds croup i Se edyetas dps yevéobae wal 
woul avryy o Leis dnéova. Ppnres bi ael wore Tov "Irehor os 
dal Depexviyy. ° 
T have said above that it is nob my purpose to trace the myth 

through its various literary ramifications, The main lines are 
clear. The Greek—who was a better poet than naturalist— 
mistook, there is no doubt, the male bird for the fomale; he put 
'Philomela’ for ‘Philomelits! and the song seemed to bin not 
one of gladness and rapture, but of passionate regret the bird 
was tobbed of her nestlings. Then, by a qirocess perfectly easy 
anil familiar to the Greek and every other humanising mind, the 
bird became a princess who had lost her child; then so passionate 
was the note, it seemed eho had ainned as well as suffered : she 
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had slain her child, unwitting, but with intent to alay another's. 
So far only one sister, one ead bird, the nightingale, appears ; 
but there was another bird of spring with a ‘thin, sharp ery," the 
swallow, and the fierce hoopoe who, tradition said, followed the 
pair, and so we have the horrid story of Prokne, Pliilomels, and 
Tereus, How far this was originally & native myth, when 
exactly if arose, whother the story of the two Aftic sisters 
existed separately an] was afterwarda blended with the Aedon 
metamorphosis, Ido net at present propose to consider; neither 
can T discuss whether the netual nightingale guve rise to the 
original tory, or whether a princess Aedon slew her child, arid 
then by etymology became connected with the nightingale, The 
paint I desire to emphasises here is that-as the simple Amlon 
myth still maintained itealf in Attic times in literutare, a here, 
if the imcription he read rightly, we have an ingtance hitherta 
wanting of this form in art. No doubt the play of Sophocles, 
the “'Tercus,’ in which the two sisters arg represettod as slaying 
the child, tended to efface in literature us in art the earlier con- 


ception. Woe may note that the Waee-painter takes the story. 


as presented by the echoliast only in its siplest and most 
ssontial outlines; there is no attempt to depict the two children, 
Tt is enough that Itylue is slain, 

The remaining inscription above the head of Auden mity be 
restored TAN AITIO$: the actially remnnining letters are 
M-N A 10 ; the + given by Dr. Klein cannot be clearly 
read, though there are tho remains of some letter platoly visible. 
Dr. Klein has collected the seven Pannitiog vasex. The name 
occurs seven times, once on a vase by Euphronios (British 
Museum, 222), once on « vase by Duris (Berlin, 2285), five 
times on unsined vases, The yuestion naturally rises are we 
fe connest the Aedon yuse with either master. It is of couran 
much to be regretted that the restorntion of the favs provents 
n careful cotnparison of the drawing of profiles, bat the cor. 
position certainly recalla that of the interior picture of the 
Euphronios Troilos vase. Woe have the same lack—rawp figure, 


the lifted sword, the leaned respi the boy's hair, and tha boy's: 
arm extended for merey, This similarity in composition wus the- 


thing that struck mw on any first glance at the vase before T even 
saw what waa the subject ropreientad. It will bye Tememberad 
that the Troilos vase comes ninth in Dr. Klein's chronological 
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series of Euphronios vases; wo shall therefore perhaps not be far 
wrong if we connect the vase with the later manner of Euplironios. 
This connection with the later manner of Euphronios is borne 
out by certain analogies to the style of Brygos, The long 
graceful figure of Aedon, draped in tho full chiton and diploid 
is strikingly like some Brygos figures, noticeably the Andromache 
of the Iliowpersis vase and the women figures of the Romos cylix 
(Wurzburg 346). At the same time the pose af the Aedon 
ficure is very similar to that of the figure of Eos in the Kos 
and Memnon Duris cylix of the Louvre. 


J. FE. HaAnnison. 
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VASES FROM CALYMNOS ANT) CARPATHOS, 


(Pt, LXXXUL] 


Or the vases figured on PL LXXXTID. nos 1,2, 4, and § come 
from the island of Calymmos, Nos. 1, 4,5, and the large amphora, 
of which n cut (Figs, 1,2) is given below, belong tow series which 
lias been deseribed by Cecil Smith inthe Classical Keeiew, tp, 80, 
Tlie Bigelkanne (no. 2), waa obtained by me sibseruently, anil 
was found on another site. The sponge-fishers of Calymnos have, 
by little and little in the Inst hundred years or so, come to regard 
the probability of invasion us more remote, and have consequently 
deveted their spare time my money to bringing their houses 
nearer the sea, until they liawe at length taken their lives in 
their hands and established themaelves close to their native 
element.. When Ross visited the jalan the only town wns that 
which is still known a8 ‘9 yexpa, It ia aitunted about two 
niles from the harbour and immediately wnderieath the still 
older medieval fortified town, now quite deserted. There is qo 
evidence that there waa an ancient aty on this site, but the 
chief sanctunry of the island, the temple of Apollo, was in the 
immodinte nerghbourhodd, ona ridge which overlooks two of the 
most productive valleys in’ this barren isinnd, Most of tha 
jububitants have now moved down to the modern town which 
ja close to the harbour and whieh bears: the namo of an ineient 
ieme—Pothin. This name is probably genuine, as that tender 
regard for antiquity which finds home for an otiteast anepeyt, 
nate in the face of inseparable difficulties ia not sn developed 
hore as in the kingdom of Greeee, That there was a Hellenic 
enttlement on this site iv indieated by the inscriptions and 
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fraements of architecture which have. been found near the old 
church of the "Panazia Calamiotissa" (not Calymmniotissa hs 
Newton gives it in the Inscriptions of the British Macarum)- 


SS 





fm 1. Varn reow Catrers, 


Quite near this modern town, on the alopes to the east of tlie 
torrunt which falls into the harbour, there is an extensive 
Hellenie necropolis The tombs which have given ts these 





ri, & ASTMALA OF EPTERSE “IPF FASE 


VRECS ufc siiunte! on the hill to the weat af the torrent, anil ne 

excaynted in the pumice (pecmlana), AI 1 com learn of the 

circitnetances of their discovery t that the twenty vases 
na 2 
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described in the Classical Review, i. p. 80, and about ten others 
of inferior interest, were found together. The Biigelkanno, (no. 
#), was found with other Mycenaean vases, most of which were 
broken, on a site about balf » mile distant, but algo in the 
porclane on the right bank of the stream. 

Although theee yasea are undoubtedly lator than most of those 
from Ialysus, I do not think there is any reason for pronouncing 
them to be later than many of the fements from Mycenae anil 
Tiryna; and certainly none for calling them archaiatic, as Remach 
doesin his notice of them, Hen Arch. x. p. 83. The animals on 
the large vase (Fig. 1) seem to have been drawn by a hand ac 
eustomed to draw birds: cp, the heads and necks of the biris on 
the vase Myk. Thong. pl. ix., and the bird's bead Afyh, Faser,— 
no. 400, Quadrupeds drawn in the same style appear on the 
fragmonts Myl, Vasen, noa. 400, 412, 416 and é, 417. As birds 
ecenr on Mycenaean pottery before quadrnpeds, this shows quite 
a natural development, We have no exact pardllel from Mycense 
for the manner in which the bodies of the animals are filled in 
with dots, bat a glance at Myt, Pasen, nos, 392, 397, 308, 406, 
417, and Tirgns, pl. Lie, will show that there is grent latitude 
in the fillings which are adopted for the bodies of animals. We 
find them filled in with dots on a fragment from Tiryns (plate 
xxia), belonging to a class certainly later than the Calymnos 
vases, and distinguished by the use of white: pamt, and by sub- 
jection to the influence of the geometric style. The bodies of 
the fishes awl birds on the calathus, (no. 5), are completely fillod 
in in the evlour of the glaze, like those of most of the quadrupeds 
on the fragments from Mycense, where on the other hand we 
find on the bodies of fish and birds various combinations of 
lines (Myk, Thonygef pl iz. Myk. Van, 388, 384, 397, 308, 402, 
415, and 634 from Ialysos), ‘The reverse of our vase (Fig. 2) is oc- 
eupied by a similar scheme of two pairs of animals facing a tree. 
Their bodies are filled in with colour, but not entirely, a space 
being left between the filling and the outline. There is nothing 
else in the decoration of the vases which would warrant us m 
placing them in a category by themselves, The heraldic scheme 
of two animals facing a tree, which betrays oriental influence, 
is found at Mycenae (nos, 412, 413, and fig. 36). The shapes of 
the bird's tails on our no. 5 show an adherence to the older 
traditions of Mycenaean painting, as they correspond very closely 
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to thosa on a vase from one of the tombs, Iyé, Thongey- 
pl. ax3 

: The bronze sword (no. 3), and the five vases 6—10, are from 
Carpathos, and were found, according to trustworthy informa- 
tion, in the same tomb. They have been already described in 
Furtwiingler and Loschke’s Myhenische Vasen, p. &3. There are 
only two mistakes in this notice which T have to correct, The 
first relates to the discovery of the tomb, tho credit of which 
is wrongly assigned to me; the second to the description of 
no. 10, ‘This vase haa not two handles, but opposite the handle 
the head of a gout ia applied in relief For an animal's head 
thus employed we may compare yt. Fawn, pl. xliti. There it 
‘a underneath the handle, ‘The form of the vase, If we except 
this appemlage, exactly corresponils ta ne, 71. 

The bronze sword corresponds in form to Myk; Fasen, pl. 2, 
noo UL. The handle had been filled with ivory, fmgments of 
whieh were found still attached to the rivets. 

Although several of the vases here published show interesting 
varieties of form and ornament, their importance lies rather im 
the locality of their discovery, than in the ailditiona which they 
furnish to our knowledge of the Mycennenn style. The occur- 
rence jn an island so near the coast of Caria az Calymnos of an 
extensive Mycenaean necropolis might seem to favonr the 
hypothesis of the Caran origin of this civilisation. [ take this 
opportunity of making a few remarks on questions suggested hy 
this discovery and by the results of excavations which T made 
in Carian in 1886. 

Although much study continues to be devoted to the early 
pottery of Greece, the ethnographic relation of the Mycenaean 
anid geometric styles hn still to be established. While we know 
the former to be the earlier, we have no evidence which enables 
ua tonssign o definite chronological limit to the period of either. 
The scarab of Amonhotep [IL from Inlysos loses any value it 
ever possessed in this respect, if it is, as Torr pronounces 
(Clussieal Review, i, p. 250), a later imitation, I scarcely think 
tliat our knowledge or ignorance of Egyptian art im the interval 

1 Purtwingler conjectures that (he wise dimilar avimals on Uo reverie of 
difference in the birds’ tails on this ouremphors (Pig. 2), one of which how 
vase on distinction of ex. We cer & beartl while the othur bow nome 
dadnty Hol this distinetion ii two other 
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ein be profonnd enough to imable tis to assert with Lim, thut 
an imitation of a work of the fifteentl century eannot have 
| been made antil the seventh, and in any case we could not take 
| 





the pottery with Wisin this salto mortale, as nuthing ‘ Mycenaean’ 
is recorded us liawing been found in the same tomb with. the 
scarab, The o¢eurrence of a Bigelkanne on the wall-paintings 
of the tormb of Rameses TIT. only shows that this form was then 
known in Egypt or Phosnicis, from whence the * Mycenaean’ 
veramic art may afterwards-have borrowed it; The signed vase 
of Ariatonophos, which t executed tthe style of Unie niet 
remnitkable of those fiom Mycenne (dfyE. Vosey, pl. 42 anil 424), 
is evidently an imitation, probably of Italian origin’ (Arnilt, 
Studien ser Vasenkunde, p. 4). Kohler (afth. ii. p. 8) waa the 
first to assign a Carian origin to the ‘Mycenaean * civilisation. 
Furtwiingler and Liachke reyand the ‘Mycenacan” style tis 
Achacan, the geometric style as Dorian, but as they print 
‘Achaean’ in inverted commas. und style the pottery pre- 
Hellenic, it is evident that they do not assign to the term its 
strict ethnological meaning, snd we must wait for the book on 
the subject which Furtwiinglor has promised ua, to learn what 
it connotes to him. Diimmler and Studniozka (MHA. xii, qu 1), 
have given convincing reasina for rewarding the geometric atyly 
us proto-Hillenic, and the "Mycensean' style as foreign’ or 
pre-Hellenic. They both adopt Kohler's Carian hypothesis. 
lt is better if we can to look at the question first from the 
point of view of a palacethnologist unaided and mencumbered 
by literary trudition. The tombs of Mycenne and Orchomenns, - 
and the palace of Tiryne limve revenlad to us the art of a 


"1 think the Tialien ongin of the tho figures is Phocninian, and the 
| vow bs flolirste!l hy He aatjont. tomb in whinh it was form ret hie 





Another maoniinont, which given ww 
aleo one of the sarliest rvpresentations 
Of Grek amyths, in prink of wtyin, 
which we podtes, tha oorved tuak 
from Chingi (Afow. x. pl, xxrviita) 
rolates te the aarme wtory, that af Poly. 
plows : a atory booelised in the Weal 
That thia warving is bot Mhoenieian 


work is shown hy the type af the 


enfin, which je Grek, and by the 
betes pattem which resemolitee that on 
bce Eoliintiom ‘remem, Uh thee ay be uf 


long te the anne period as the Regulini. 
Calaesd tomb at Caere (ep. the pattern 
on the brome frequent Mee, cpl 
sixville with Mus Ete. pl xxii), 
wher many objects in metal anil 
ivory were fuond whieh we know 
tobe Phoenician in wtyle. Althongh 
these two works are executed under 
differs! influetees, the blentieal form 


of the ships on beth is a sigh of come 
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people, who were evidently im elose relations with Egypt. This 
Zoyptian influence is most apparent in the wall decorations of 


Tiryns and Orchomenus, wheres we have designs. borrowed 
from the tombs of Thebes (see Schliemann, Tiryus, p. 111), 
and in the contents of the probably contemporary necropolis 
of Talysos. But even in the earher tombs inside the wall 
of Mycenae we have not only a method of burial resembling the 
Egyptian, but we find bronze weapons of Egyptian shape, the 
inlaid work on which is certainly Egyptian in style if not in 
workmanship. In the pottery of the same epoch we have « 
system of ornament, independent in its origm of any known 
foreign influence, and obviously developed among i maritime 
poople. This nutive system makes iteelf felt in the niral 
paintings, bit does not borrow the more ambitions Egyptian 
designs of the latter. Although among the objects in metal 
and ivory found in the tombs there are some which may be 
regarded a3 Phoenician importations (cg, the gold Astarte-figures 
frou: Mycenne, and the ivory box from Meniili), we find on the 
pottery the very slightest tmeces only of oriental influence. The 
motive of two animals facing « treé only oceura dn the latest 
examples, and the tress, 0 favourite armament in Metepatarmin, 
is found only twice (Myst. Vasen, 0, 338), We are led) te look 
for the origin of this pottery m the islands of the Aegean partly 
by the marine ornaments, and partly because it can be shivwn bo 
he derived from an earlier class of ware, found in the pre- 
historic seltlemants of Thern, and which is again connected with 
the earliest pottery of the ‘ Hissarlik * period ( Diimmier, Afh. 
xi. J. 82); Furtwiingler has promised to demonstrate this, The 
aren of its discovery extends over Eastern Greece, the Southern 
Oyclades, Crete, Rhodes, Cyprus, and the islands off the coast 
af Carin. In the northern islands of the Aegean very few 
specimens have come to light, and wi liave practically nothing 
from Asin Minor. In Cyprns the later classes of * Mycenaesn ” 
ware bevin to show themselves only im the later tomobs of the 
epoch represented by the necropolis of Alambra. Phoenician 
vases make their appearance simultaneously (Diimmior, Mitth, x3, 
fi. 294). Tt is evident that Cyprus is thus excluded from the 


area within which the style may have originited, ‘The same 


remark npplies to Melos for the same reason (Diimmnler, Mitth. 
xi p. 40). Indeed Thorn is the only island where vases of the 
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earliest Mycenaean technigue have been found, We may, I 
think, conclude that the Mycenaean style had its origin among 
some family of the people whose remaina we find at Hissarlil, 


in Cyprus and the Cyclades, at « time when these peuple were 
already in communication with Egypt and the Fast, and that 


the locality of ita birth and growth is to be sought somewhere 


in the southem coasts or islands of the Aegean, but probably not 
in the Cyclades, The geographical distribution of the finds 
rather points to Crete as a contre of production, during the pre- 
valenee of the Inter styles at least, and ‘Thera where the tran- 
sitional vases have been found is, of all the islands, that most 
aveessible from Orete. Certninly the lentoid gema which 
accompany this class of pottery have been found in greater 
numbers in Crete than elsewhere, 

Although we pre less perfectly instructed concerning the 
customs fn! surroundings of the people who employed the 
‘geametric” style, we know that it only appears in the seats of 
Mycenntan civilisation at a lute period of the latter, We cannot 
I think say that it derives anything from the style which pre- 
oeded it (except possibly the shape af the Bugelkiinne), There 
am certain geometric motives, such as cross-hatching, triangles 
and rhombwoids, which the Mycensean style inherited from the 
' Hissarlik ' types of ornament, and which are also common to 
it und the later geometric style, On the other hand tha 
macander is forcign to it, and concentric circles are ouly am- 
Moyed fo secentunte the shape of the vase. Purtwingler and 
LAschke cite the quatrefoil and the double axe among the 
types borrowed by the geometric style, but the quatrefoil on 
‘ Mycenaean’ vases, such as the bull's hua ipl. Ixxxait. fig. 9), is 
perfectly Wifferent from the geometric’ forn (see lanal, 1872, 
pl. k, no. 8). The dowble axe on the ' Dipylon" vase (Cemola 
Cyprus, pl. xxix.) haa the form which we know from Carian 
coing and monumunts, That an the fragment, Myk. Fasen, 105, 
is something quite dissimilar, and I question whether it is an 
axe at all, os the same object occurs on other ‘ Mycenaean ' 
vases without any trace of a handle. | 

The geometric vases are found sssodinted with fibulae, iron 
weapons (Helbig, Homer. pas, 2rd ed. p. 79; Monuments Grvcs. 
'1-13, p. 42), nnd incineration, while in the ‘Mycenaean’ tombs 
the Weapons are of bronze aru burial is practised; We have in 
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fact an absolute break in our trmdition, which can only be 
accounted for on the hypothesis of conquest by a different race, 
The earlier style however survived after the introduction of the 
Inter, and gradually came under its influence, This influence ts 
especially apparent on fragments from Tiryns (see F. and I. 
Mul, Vasen. p xii.) Everything points to the conclusion that 
the conquerors were Greeks, and the conquered race therefore 
not Greek. With the geometric style begins the organic de- 
velopment of Greek pottery ; we can trace its influence through 
certain clasa of vases found chiefly near Athens an illustrated 
by Bublau (Jahrbuch, 1857, p, 33) until we come to the earliest 
inscribad Attic vases (Beundorf, Gricch, VFasenlilder, pl. liv. 
The form of these transitional vases and the style of the hgures 
are quite ‘geometric. Whatever ‘Mycenacan” elements we 
find in them are probably derived from the islands, where this. 
influence seems to have remained active; the amall ornaments 
acattered on the Melian vases and the apirals are undoubtedly 
‘Mycenaean, We have other specimens of this mixed insular 
style in the fragment of a pithos from Crete (Mitta. 1886, pl. iv.) 
and on gold work found at Corinth (4.2. 1854, pl, 6). This 
vitality of ‘Mycenaean’ traditions in the islands seems again to 
point to the conclusion that the style originated there. The 
Greek character of the 'goometric” style is confirmeil, ns 
Studnicxka has shown, by its associatidn with the fibula; and 
by its long continued ceremonial anil sepalehral uso in Attica 
and elsewhere. 

Furthor researches may enable us by the aid of this clue to 
tice something of the earlier history of the Creek race, and to 
dutormine the degree of their kinship with other peoples. For 
the purpose of a comparison of geometric pottery from Greece 
with that found elsewhere, we may, in the absence of a history 
of its development, distinguish two classes: (1) Vases of the 
‘Dipylon' type proper, where figure-paintings are common, 
and where there is a predilection for small concentric circles 
eonnected by tangents; (2) Vases where ihe decoration is 
purely geometrical anil is composed chiefly of horizontal banda, 
macanlers, large concentric circles, and zigzngs. The bodies of 
these latter are usually glazed, only a small field being left for 
the ornament. Pottery ormamented in this simple geometrical 
inanner is found in Greece, in Rhodes (Camurus, see Jahriucl, 
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1886; pp. 156-7), and in the tombs of Assarlik in Caria (supra, 
p 84), The cinerary amphora from thenco (p. 74, fig. §) exactly 
corresponils in-form ani) érnament to amyphorae from Greeee in 
the British Musvum; the only apparent difference is that some 
of the encircling bands ore filled in with white colour. I do 
not know to what oxtent white can be detected on geometric 
vases from Greece; nt any rate it has disappoared, if it ever 
existed, on the specimens T have seen. Tam inclined to mand 
it a8 a mark of Asiatic origin (vy. injra), The coneentric half- 
circles on the Biivelkanne Irom Assartik (fig: 1S) and on the 
eral! nmphora (fig. 6) may be compared with those on the 
Rhodian vase (/ahniveh, 1886, p. 136, no, 2096). ‘The vase from 
the “tomba del gnerriero’ at Corneto (Jon. x, pl x0, no: 13) 
belongs to this class, and its similarity to pottery from Camirus 
has been pointed ont by Helbig (un. 1874, p 262). At 
Assarlik were found fragments of vessels where the ornamenta- 
ton Is more limited, consisting only of horizontal hanils and 
large concentric circles, and where the body of the vngs fs 
not glazed (see p. 72, fie. 15). Jt ia however impossitile to 
draw a definite Tine between these vases aml thee: where glaze 
is more extensively applied, as the same decorative motives are 
found on both, and the surface of the pottery has been so much 
destroyed, tliat woe cannot tall in many Instances where there 
has bet glaze and where not. Fraginents hearing a close 
annlogy to the Assarlik-pottery have been found hy Dennis in 
the Bin Tepe tumuli at Sariis (Smith, Ces. Ker 7-82), and 
by Spiegelthal in the tomb of Alyattes there, ‘The latter have 
been described and illustrated hy Olfers (Ledtiehe Aomigsyrater 
het Sundes, ply): in thie instances, fies. 4, 3, aud 6 white 
colour is employed. ‘The vase figured in the Annali. La72) pl. 
K 18, seems to belong to the same class. and is thus describe] 
by Hirsehfeld, p. 138: * fy olsy, form, and colour, it is quite 
different from the wases boguther with which it was foun. 
The eliy is of an opaque red, and is covered with glaze of a 
blackish hue, in which, on the ody and rim, are incised straight 
lines filled with white. It js ‘with sone hesitation that 1 eite 
for comparison with thia vase sone others. found m the ao« 
called tomb of Alyattes in Lydia, aa it has not been possible 
to tind this pottery at Berlin’ The vases mentioned in thie 
text ure those doseribed by Olfors, those referred ta in a fuot~ 
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note as having « similar glaze are oo doubt Dennis fragments. 
It is unfortunately impossible to decide if the exact fechnigque 
livre described is employed on the Assarlik vages,as the only 
ope which showed irees of white lines has been mjured m 
cleaning. Probably the fragment found near the tomb of 
Tantahs at Old Smyrna mentioned by Burgon (fr. Roo 
of Lit, SN. B ii, p. 258) is also to be added to this list. 
He cites it as resombling Athenian geometne pottery. Tt 
is impossible to. jndge from the illustration which he gives. 
Professor Ramsay has shown me fragments decidedly of the 
snme class as those from Assartik, which he picked up in the 
nelvhbourhood of Phrygian tombe. 

1 think that, us this ware only oconrs near centres 
of Greek. colonisation, we cannot help recognising bere a 
geometric style of Asiatic origin, to whieh the majority of 
the Rhodian vases and some of those found in Greece and 
even Italy belong; and, a3 fibulae and gold ornaments such os 
thos from Aseurlik are elsewhere associated with geometric 
ormurnent and incineration, we cannot separate them from the 
rest of the find, and must expect to diseover thom also in the 
Asiatic tombs which contain ‘similar pottery. Whether such 
tombs are peculiar to the west of Asia Minor, or extend far 
inland, we do not as yet know. 

Supposing the existence of an Asiatic geometric style to. be 
catnblished, it does not follow that that of Greece ta derived 
from it Tt may be possible to distinguish a Greek style 
charneterised by the employment of the small concentric circles 
connected by tangents, which we find on brome work of 
undoubtedly Greek origin, and an Asiatic style to which large 
concentric circles and possibly the use of white’ are peculiar. 
Could we be certain that the sarcopliagi from Assurlik were 
Asiatic, we should have to admit a much more direct aml 
powerful influence of Asiatic on Gruek work than the evidenve 
of the painted vases enables us to detect. The stamped designs 
upon them correspond very closely to painted ornaments on 
fragments from Tiryus and Athens. (Firyns, fig, 21, pl. avin, 
pl xxb. Mon, ix. pl xxxix. and for the fringe outside the 
circles on fig. 24, p. 77, cp. Torys, pL xxa,). But it is possible 

1 Por the churacteriatle tse uf whiw on later Asiatic pottery, sc Amith, 
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that these karcophagi may be imported, Tt is interesting to 
that M. Rayet was inclined to regard the geometric style 
as of Varian origin (Men. Grees, nos. 11-13, p. 44). Tam sorry 
to say that, if the book mentioned there has been published 
since his lamented death, I have not seen it, 

In Ttaly during » period when the weapons are chiefly of 
bronze and when iron is of rare occurrence, wo find fbulae and 
incineration together with incised goometricnl Patterns on the 
pottery (Poggio Renzo, Villanova, the majority of the ‘tombe 
& pozzo’ at Corneto), As the ‘geometric’ discoveries in Greve 
and Asia belang tu the developed iron age, we have no materials 
for comparing this system ef ornarnent with that employed by 
those people in the same stage of civilisation, but it resembles 
that of the Inter Greek painted geometric pottery in ita 
love for the mnaeander and differs from it in its avoidance of 
circles, This absence of circles may indeed depend only on 
technical reasons, as they would not be attempted by a work- 
man tracing patterns in moist clay with the hand: indecd jt 
soems that sviped circloe do deeur on ceriain wases from these 
tombs. (Helbig, don, 1854, po ISL) ‘With the introduction 
of the precious metals, the more general ize of iron and’ traces 
of conununication with Egypt, burial begms to take the piace 
of burning Among the articles of personal ornament most 
frequently found in the later ‘tombe a pozzo! where the budies 
are still burnt, are circles of pale gold attached to bronze, (Mon. 
xt pl xxiva, 6, pl, tix. 28, Afom. xii pl. iii, 21, Bull. 1882, pp. 
#3, 163, 213, 1883, pp. 115, 120), and spirale of either bronze, 
hilver or gold, which Helbig conjectures thay be for the hnir 
(Homer, pos. second eilition, p. 245). Two similar spirals were 
found in one of the Assarlik tonibe Gripre. p. 09; fig. T); of the 
pale-gold circles we have one specimen from Assarlik (fig. 11), 
and three frum Rhodes, 4.7. 1584, pl 9, nos 6 and § (Camirus), 
Myk. Vien, p. 17, fig. 5 (Inlysus): In oa few of the liter 
"tombe a pozeo,’ and in the ‘tomba del guerriveo" (Mon. x. lox). 
and others of its class (Swit, 1874, p, 55), where hwrial is 
practised, but which are connected with the earlier tombs by 
the cecurrence in them of eemilunar razor and other objects, 
we Meet for the first time with painted! pottery, One of the 
vases from the ‘tomba del guerrioro’ is, as we havo seen, 
probably Asintic, but the others show a different eystem of 
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ornament, ‘There are no circles, but, together with common 
geometrical patterns auch as broken maeanders, rhomboids, and 
triangles, we have friezes of birds. These birds occur on the 
geometric fragments from Nineveli (Aun, 1875, pl. A), and thay 
veem to be the earliest and commonest animal motive employed 
by the Greek ‘geometric’ style. Gold ornaments with stmilar 
designs were found in the same tomb, Mon, x. pl. x. 2, cp, 4, 
1584, pl. 10,1. As these designs on gokl and pottery appear at 
a period not distant from the introduction of the precious 
metals and of the art of painting on clay, we are justified in 
concluding that the system of decoration here employed was 
imported simultaneously. We cannot connect it directly with 
Greeve or Asia Minor, but the pale-gold circles and the spirals, 
ns well as the oveurrence of the Asiatic vase mentioned above, 
indicate at least communication between Asin Minor and 
Etruria. 

We may now inquire how the facts we have met with 
illustrate and are illustrated by information deriveil from 
other sources-and current hypotheses. 

In the early native Italian tombs we have indications of 
affinity with the Greeks and some justification for refernng 
the geometric style to an Italo-Greek or Aryan origin, while 
in the contents of the first tombs where there are traces of 
foreign influence there id at least fuel to feed a belief in the 
Asiatic origin of the Etruseane, We are fortunate in bemg 
able to look forward to a comprehensive treatment of these 
questions by Helbig in the second part of his ‘Beitrige zur 
altitalischen Kultur- und Kunst-Geschichte.’ 

The existence in Greece and Asia Minor of allied geometric 
styles, combined with fibulae and incmeration, will, if confirmed, 
point here also te a common origin of their populations. If we 
had to deal only with the Leleges, to whom the tumuli of 
Assarlik and old Smyrna probably belong, we might point to 
many parts of Greece where Leleges are said to have once 
existed, and to names ending in -ssoa, -2aa, -g03, -sa, which meot 
us frequently in Greece, and which, although distributed over a 
large area in Asia Minor, are far commonest in that part of the 
sea-const of Asia which was the home of the Leleges (see Pauli, 
Vorgricchische Inschrift auf Lemnos, p. 44), If, however, these 
discoveries extend over Phrygia and Lydia, our conclusions 
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will reach farther, but we must wait before formulating them 
for clearer notions of the ethnography of Asia Minor. 

If we regard the non-Hellenie chameter of the Mycenaean 
civilisation aa «stablished, wo must reconcile this with its 
correspondence in many particulars and in geographical dis- 
tribution to the Greek world of epic tradition. Its moat 
important seats are at Mycenae, Orchamenus, Sparta, the 
towns west famous in the Epes. The relations in which 
the ‘Mycenaean’ people stand with regard to Egypt are 
mirrored in the account of the voyage of Menelaus and thie 
narmtive af Odvsseus (Od. — 162). The conspicuous position 
occupied by Crete in the Homeric poons necordls with the 
conjecture that it was one of the chief seats, and probably the 
fatherland, of this civilisation, It might perhaps seem too 
ulventurons to seek in the Mycenaean vases found in Sicily 
(daw. IS76, p. 56), an illustration of the eirly connection 
between Crete and: Sivily shadowed in the stories of Dacdalus: 
and Minos, The area of the distribution of Mycenaean pottery 
in the Mediterranean seems curiously conterminous with that 
deacribel as Greek in the Homeric catalogue, and whiiely was 
sutsoquently Dorian. If, starting from the Peloponwesus, 
we travel through the islands where extensive Mycenaean 
discoveries have been made, Aegina, Melos, ‘Thera, Crate, 
Rhodes, Carpathos, Calymnios, we ure accompanied by Homer 
amd the Dorinns, and where one wuitle foily is, ut in Therm 
ond) Melos, the other continues, Ow the other hand, we lave 
much to set off against this correspondence with Homeric 
trulition, Helbig has shown in detail how the Greeks of the 
Epes had degenerated in the arts of war and peace from the 
princes of Mycenas. The descriptions of the entombments of 
Heetor and Patroclus suggest to us,as Studuiceka has alriuly 
noticed, a form of burial, as well as a atrneture of tomb, such ss 
we find at Assarlik together with ‘geometric’ surroundings! 
We can only arrive at the con¢lusion that the "Achaean’ con- 
quotors of Sparta and Mycense found there a people whose 
civilisation they inherited rather in the Imagination of the epic 
povts than in reality; that, after reaching the heart of this 
civilisation in the Peloponnesus, or possibly in Crete, they 

4 Even the morelopment of the eine  i2lnatrated hy a hacorery: at Copnetio 
tary Gn in. s Horn cloth kaa (ftail, 1854, ge 14), 
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‘ciroulated with it throagh the islands, and that the Dorian 
‘cvlontsation, if not identical with this progress, at least, starting 
from the same source, followed in the same track, Wherever 
we seak the birth-place of this Mycenaean civilization, certainly 
thore ix nu evidence of weight for ite Carian origin. We should 
in that case expect to find survivals of it in Caria after rm had 
disappears! even from the ialanda, Nothing *Mycenavan’ has 
heen fod in Caria and the pottery of the Leleges, the inhabi- 
tants of its coast, belongs, as we have seen, to a primitive 
geometric system. Theo Carian or Lelegian ownership of the 
tombs af Assarlik, which T have assumed throughout, has been 
questioned by Studnieskw (Mitt. xii pp. 18). I have tried to 
show. that Assarlik js the site of Tarmera, a town of the Leleges, 
but the strongest argument is of course the Asiatic character of 
the potters, If Helbig is right in his interpretation of the line, 
Il. B. 872, referring to Amphiimachos the leader of the Carians, 
we have iy the spirals found ai Assarlik at loast an interesting 
illustration of it. We cannot arrué froin the socurrence of the 
diuble axe either on the ring from Mycenae, or on thy Dipylon 
vase (Cesnola, Cyprus, pl. xxix.) for the Carian origin. of either, 
and, if we conld, the latter corresponds most closely to the 
Corian form. The double-axe was probably not originally any 
more exclusively Carian than the triquetrs was exclusively 
Lycian. The tradition preserved by Plutarch (@aaecst. (freee. 45) 


saeine to indicate that it was derived from Lydia. We have, tt. 


is true, notices of Carian settlements in Greece, but not in 
those places where products of Mycenaean art have as yet been 
foiimd, Ithink that the whole atory of the Carian ocecu pation 
of the islands ix lacking in trustworthiness.. As Herodotus tells 
us, the Carians themselves knew nothing of it. It is a little 
curious that this historiin should go to the Cretans for the 
ently history of his wative land, even supposing a well-known 


saying hail not reached hisears, Most probably he did not hear 


this story in Crete, but in Halicarnassus, where tt may well have 
ofiginated in the time of Artemism, whose mother was a Cretan 
lady, Jt seers to be formulated in a way caleulated not to 
woul the susceptibilities of the native population of Carin 
Thucrdiiles derives his information from Herodotus, adding as 
a confirmation the tombe found in Delos. Probably these were 
Greek tombs of the ‘ geometric’ periad in which the bodies were 
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THE CITIES AND BISHOPRICS OF PHRYGIA., 


Paar I. 


Tue study of the Phrygian cities, the concluding part of 
which is here published, claims to be complete in the sense that 
it enumerntes and places every poli, ie, district, which linc wt 
any petiod a self-centred munictpal existence; besides this: it 
emumerates ani) discusses many Villages and towns which formeil 
part of the territory of these ores. The hope of the writer is 
to make wm study of the Ideal history of the whole ventral platean 
of Asin Minor, tracing from the beginning of reconted history to 
the Mohammedan conquest tho varying fortunes of every district, 
collecting the scanty indications of its aocial condition at different 
potnta in this long time, and essaying a picture of the growth 
und decay (which sometimes recur m a-second eyele) of its civi- 
ition, The present study is restricted hy thy condrtions of 
available space to the narrowest limits of a preliminary survey 
of the entire country of Phrygia. This survey i4 founded on 
certain principles, some of which are here cnuncinted for the 
first tine, while others have been to a certain degree recognized 
and stated by M. Waddington and Professor Hirechfeld, though 
they have never been consistently applied and carried ont to 
their logical conclusion. I may here brieily state them. 

1. The Byzantine ecclesinstical ‘lists (meluding Hierocles’ 
Synekdemos) must be the foundation of any systematic Investi- 
pation of Anatolian antiquities, 
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2. These lists are completa for their respective periods, avd 
the discrepancies between them are all to be explained by 
the modifications of provincial organization and ecclesiastical 
rank. 

4. The order of enumeration adopted by Hierocles, when once 
his principle ts understood, may be pressed very close as topo- 
graphical evidence,’ 

4, The evclesiastival sullivisiuns of the various provinces 
were made strictly according to locality: ench subdivision is a 
distinct local group of bishoprics. This principle, towards which 
I was grdually forced in writing Part 1, and which T there 
advanced with much hesitation, has proved itself in the follow- 
imgenses: (1) the Hierapolis group, (2) a second Hierapolia 
group, (3) the Khonai group, (4) tle Akmonia group, (5) the 
Kotiaion group, (6) the Amorion group, (7) the group along the 
Roman road Kormasa-Kretapolis in Pamphylia? 
la, 6 Szparaurelug iroe Kaddidow, 3 





5. The commen fon 
Harasourorens Frot ‘AXsepol, 6 Ledevwelas Grot ‘Aypar, is 
correctly interpreted by Professor G. Hirehfeld as giving the 
names of two neighbouring towns, and pot two names for the 
same town. The reason lies in. an historical process of great 
interest—the grdual transition from the Graeco-Roman sites, 
easy of access and either defenceless or strong through artificial 
fortifications, to a different kind of ‘situation, which suited the 
iisturbed state of the country whim Sassanian, Arab, awl Turkish 
conquerors successively swept over Asia Minor, 


G. A modern town or village of more importance tlian its 
neighbours usually eorresponds to each ancient city, though it is 
generally on a different site. The reason which lead to change 
of site form the subject of a special investigation;* but the 


” Pexenpt Lydia ath! Hellespontin, 
OF which the fists ani very pnzzling, 
both in order eel hi. mxtont ; they 
Went fo me mot to be fuel on 
occ Nets, wind to tee teniigtee din 
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Arh. 1657 amd 1655) the others are 
ilinctnaed it) the comme af the present 
Juiper. 

* This investigation forme the abject 
of a paper which will, 1 hope, soon 
appear in the Tratiactions of the Royal 
lirif are (1) change in the lines of 
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fick of such correspondence often furnishes tapagrapbival 
Hvideanee. 

7] In the Peutinger Table the distances, part from. frequent 
inaccuracy, are reckoned from city to city; the cities often Iny 
# little wpart from the direct line of road, and the sum of sepn- 
mite distances in therefore decidedly greator than the whole 
lotigth of the roa. The distances on milestones, in the few 
cuses where we know them, are reckoned diract along the 
ron, | 

8 The lists of bishoprics in each province givun in the 
Notitiae do not exactly correspond with the actual facts of any 
wingle period, and are often self{-contradictory, ‘Thus in Notitiae 
VILL, TX., Amastris occurs twice, both as an archbishopric 
and aa a bishopric subject to Gangra; it was cragted an arch- 
bichopric about 800, wnd obviously in these Notitioe the list of 
ths proyines of Paphlagonia has been left uncorrected. In the 
later Nofitia, I, Amastris is entered only as an archbishoprio: 
the list of Puphlagonia bas been corrected. Such fact, which 
is typical of a tarze class, shows how carelessly the modification 
‘and reetifiention of the registers WoL performed, 


®. Allowing for thia clinracter of the .otitiee, they may be 
arranged in the fullowing chronological onder: VI. ts the oldest, 
and while it contains some facta of the ninth century, it in 
general representa the state of the Bastern Church at a decidedly: 
earlier tue: it i¢ much to be regretted that so large a part of 
it is lost, including the whole af Phrygia Pacationa. VITL and 
EX. are almost identical, and stand between VIL and 1 Lis: 
_dated-acp. 88%. but ia not corrected up to date: in ont case (sce 
C) it gives an arrangement which lind been disuse before 
TST. IU. X.. XUL are the latest, and in some respects show 
the changes effecte! by. the Falacologi, fut alongside of this 
thow some marks of a much ewrher time, ‘The other published 
Notitias give ouly Wie metropoleis and archbishoprics, and not 
Ihe lists of lishoprics subject to the various metropoleis. 

10, "The lists of metropilwis at the begmning of most Notitiae 
are mich more carefully corrected to dete than the lists of 

©} have proved thie iu detail in fy my *Antiquittes of Southern 


forse) te thie great eweterts highway = Plirypta." 
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subordinate bishoprics, the latter sometimes giving a state of 
things centuries earlier than the former. 





Ll. The terms, city: (wédss) anil hishopric, are cooxtensive, 
and Hierocles’ list of poleis is therefore equivalent to the list of 
hishoprics of his time, and has been very greatly inflaonced by 
ecclesiastical lists. 


12. The order of precedence among the metropolitans cannot 
be proved to linve been settled earlier than Justinian: certain 
lista of bishops at Concil, Chaleed. ap. 451, which are arranged 
in the later order of precedence, are mode at a later time, The 
order of precedence was probably settled by Justinian, though 1 
hive wot os yet found any certain proof of this. 


XX.—A passage of Strabo * proves that there was in Phrygia 
na city benring the name of the god) Men. Men Askaenos wea 
worshipped in the two cities immediately adjoining Sebaste, viz, 
Alia and Eomeneia. This anggesta the prohability that the 
Menopolis of Strabo, which must be a place of sone consequence 
and which yet has left no other memorial of itself, changed its 
tame to Sehaste under Tiberius, who is known to have made 
some changes in Phrygin and Pisidin.* 


XXI—Etonza or ALoupna struck no coins: considering its 
advantageous position on a great road, this can hardly be 
explained except by its being subject to Scbaste: this would 
also explatn why Dios Kome {at Kabaklar) was subject to 
Sebaste, ax is shown to have been the case by the inseription 
Which mentions it, 


XXTLL—A®MONTA was situated at Abat Koui, as has almost 
nnoiversally been agreed by writers of this century. Situated] on 
a. balf-tsolated bill between two confluent streams: it must have 
been a fortress of the firat importance in ancient timp. Tt wns 
acapul viae, rouds rutiating from it to Apia and Kotiaion, to 

| PBST, ra de bpeyin (lopli, td ee be In Phrygia, ke 
rad Miwer dr vp duwring vary, aml rh © Tikeriopolia im Phrygia, Pappas 
Tov ‘Agea-corpes c3 ply 'Arrexee cf ‘Ti'eria in Mindia, derive their name 
weds Meeig (which Straube considers to. or second mane from. hin, 
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Philadelphia and Smyrma, and to the Pentapolis (soe XXALYV,). 
1 found the eleventh milestone from Akmonii on the Hamam 
Bu (Zpiem, Zpigr 177 and 1399)! a few miles north of Islam 
Reui, 

The inscription published in Part 130, was not completely 
restored ; T have since published a study of it,? and add here the 
complete text: [} woAse] elrelunoen Avvxclov Sepavrjivor 
Aofuxiou viov Ai) Ada Kopvotrop dil xavdper é|t tay xAnpove- 
puxwy éixalotypian, tlagziar Shuov “Popalor eral pxetas| 
Kerpou, @yoparapor. otpariyy| ow), wperSevriw wai dptiatpar- 
myo] Mp “Asramigy Larovpreive “Acilaviz) exapyeas, 
Tov davrijs evepyetyr The consulship and proconanlship of 
Aponiug Saturninus, who is familiar to us from Tacitna’ 
Aiutori¢s, were hitherto unknown. 


XAT. /as—KenaMon Acorns. When Peltai has been fixed 
near the Maennder, and Caystri Pedion and the Fountain of 
Midas have long been determined by Hamilton, there can remain 
no doubt that Keramon Agora waa somewhere near Akmonia 
The miédern village of Islam Keui occupies a aite of the very 
first importance: it lies where the narrow valley of the Hamam 
Su opens on the great plain named the Banaz Ova, amid an 
open, fertile, and well-watered country, All communication 
between the cities of the Banaz Ova and the commtry to the 
north, north-enst, and east must pass through Islam Reui and 
up the Hamam Su. 

The Royal road of Herodotus, from Sardis to Susa, followed 
thie route: so also cid the Roman road from Smyrna, Sardis, 
and Philuwlelphia to Kotinion, Dorylaion, and the north-east. It 
ig a necessity of nature that the Anabasis of Cyrus should follow 
this ron, and military considerations make it a practical 
certainty that un army, if it halted anywhere between Peltae 
and Caystri Pedion, would halt near Islam Keui. ! have there- 
fore great confidence in placing heramon Agora liere. 

Tn the Roman period it is clear that Keramon Agora, though 
certainly an important place, to judge from the remains, was 
not an autonomous city, but sabject to Akmoniu. 

At some unknown period AEmonia must have been mised to 


1 Defer by the numbers to the two = lished in the Aphomeriy Zpigrapihien, 
fopplaments to C11. vol) ii, prt ® Amer. Journ. srok., 1885, 











tha dignity of a metropolis, and a group of bishoprice (XXTV.— 
MAVIL), lying along the roade which load from the Banaz Ova 
to the north-estst and east, was subjected to tts authority. This 
arrangement ta evidently unknown to Hierocles, nad ie therefare 
lute tho his time, snd the Cotencil lista of aco. 586,002, an 
TAT, show that it did mot exist ny those years, But Notitios T., 
VIL, [X.omit the five bishoprics, which form a frontier district, 
and this omission can be explained only by the separation 
(perhaps merely tempornry) of this district from the control of 
the metropolis Laodicern. 


AXTI.—ALIA must prohubly be placed near Kirka, 2 T have 
already stated. The order of Hierovles shows that it must be 
near Akmonia, and the faot that it is mot included in the district 
aubjected in later time to Akmonia suigmest# a situation. om 
the weet. 

Two references. to this obscure city may be mentioned bere. 
(1) The inscription (Lobas-Wadd. 690c) Ged "Adar ebyir: 
M. Waddington remarks that fo dfx Alione ef imeconnte, but 
if we understand her as the goddess of Alia, ler character and 
stat of worship are determined; puch titles, Ged AaySned, 
Mijrip Servkqed, &e., are vory commen. (2) A passage in 
Aelinn,’ when compared with the discussion of Sabazios, Sozon, 
and Men, which I have given aleawhere* wod with the account 
which Clemens Alex. gives of the Phrygian Mysteries, shows 
what was the character of the god Men Askaenos, who appears 
on cote of Alia ani on a vative relief found near the site of 
the city. 


AAIV.—firkoraanaX oppears in Hierocles undar the cornypt 
form Tonk haratax, which T corrected conjecturally to Atyokharax. 
Tho only evidence of the correct form is a coin of Gets, belong- 


ing to M. Waddington, with the legend 
JEPOXAPAKEITQN MOLearmp, 
The = must be understood ng an incomplete E, and Hiero- 





“AAs + SeGdpews ledirp le Bares = Atel XPT, 20. 
‘Aprimlas (dy Ho dv dpeyig vd Hace), = * Antiquities of Southern Mirygi 
Epdums deegdry tied, adyerter she nid the Bardor Lams," in Amer. dewem: 
Chi, on) bialAgeew aieg. Aclian, Me utrch, | | 
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kharax was evidently one of the two cities in the termtory of the 
Moxeanoi, which vied with each other for the honour of first 
city of the tribe {see XXV_) 


_XAXV.—Doketa or Tiroxiea vied with Hierokharax: [see 
XXIV.). and apparently the rivalry between the two was 
submitted to the Roman authorities and decided in favour of 
Dioklen* (3) rpoxexpipéony roi} MoFeawiiy Sijyou Arde deca), The 
form of the name Mofeare! depends on the inscription already 
printed, which T again verified in July 1887. Coins of Diocles 
an! Hierokharax give Io not E, but it must be read as an 
imperfectly fornied st, 

Diocles is situnted on the road from the Banaz Ova to the 
Sandykli Ova (see XXXIV.); Hierokharax on the road from 
the Banaz Ova towards Apin and the north, and towards 
Paroreioa Phrygia and the eaat generally. 


XXV1—Anistion or ARISTEIM: this town is mentioned only 
in the Bygantine Lists. Hioroclea gives it between Dioklea 
tun) Kidyessns ; it must therefore be placed in the weatern half 
of the Sitehanli Ova, where some insuriptions, marbles, and large 
blocks of squared stone, in the villages of Ginik, Gane, Karadja 
Euren, and Dz Agatch, indicate an ancient site. ‘The evidence 
lica only in the situation of Kidyesses and tho order of Hierocles 
and of the .Notiiae (Dioklea ond Aristion always together). 
The conntry does not seem very rich, and no coins of Aristion 
are known. 


XS VIL—Kipressos is proved to have heen in the eastern 
part of the Sitchanli Ova by an inseription, almost defaced, on 
A blowk of marble in the cemetery at Bulja, which I copied in 
June 1883. It is very badly defaced, but after some study I 
could read the name FPATIANON of the emperor honoured in 
the inscription and most of the letters (fragments of each alono 
remaining) of 4 Keduneoeev wodss. This inscription completely 
Wpset all my previous topographical views about this district, 
but has sinve then proved itself true by working in so well with 
all subsequent discovery* 

V Gamyara the history wf the rivalry © Without sock éonfirmation the 
betwoen Ephonod and Sniyria, Turson existence of « deere of Kidyesdoa 
Ql Aneturbos, Sicumand Niconmalia, here would not he snffickent proof that 
dn, the nelghhouring city woe Eidveesca 


ee 
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Kidyessos commands avery fertile territory, and was a station 
on the Roman. road between Conni and Brotizos. Tts coins, 
from Nero to Otacilia, mention the magistracies, Logistes and 
Archon, anda high-priesthood (dpyepeis). The actunl site ix, 
[ think, ata village reported in 18$3 by my companion, Mr. 
Sterrebt, as Cuteh Eyuk, but whose real name must, 1 think, 
by Geukeho Eyuk." 


AXVIT—Pacatiana andl Sanvrans Baofore proceeding 
further, it ia necessary to discuss thy Byzantine division of 
Phrygian into two provinces, whic, roughly speaking, was 
consumimnted about Alp, B00. 

The boundaries will become clear in the discussion of the 


sévernl cities, aud are piven in the annaxed map. It ia obvious 


that these boundaries are entirely inconsistent with the old 
Ronan division into cowentus, aa the following lista of the 
Various ronornfue will show. In oach I give first the cities 
actually mentioned by Pliny as belonging to it, aud add the 
other places within the limits thus indicated which are known 
to have been solf-aiministering eomtmunities during the first 
centuries after Christ, 


* Everyone whe has tried knows the common in Turkish nomenclature, 
difvalty of eatching the proper form ©] disregard bere tha woll-kivows 
of Turkish names from ihn hedly controversy au to the time and manner 
erticniated pronunciation of peasants, of this division, which iy for oor pre. 
fiexk means blu, Geukehe blnish, sent purpose timmisterial. 
anit Byuk fuwlwes both ace very 
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Now it is naturally probable, and it is confirmed by various 
facts which would find their place in a fall discussion of the 
provinces, that tho lines of demarcation in the new Byzantine 
organization followed existing divisions to a very considerible 
extent, and that the reorganization sffribufed to Diocletian 
confirmed a tendency which had already been in operation, 
Hence,.sines the new organization utterly disregards the old 
convents, T infer that the ceneentua had either been preatly 
subdivided! or had ceased to exixt before the time of Dio- 
olitian, The Pentapolis (see XXIX.) was perhaps one of a 
number of administrative districts, which replaced the oli 
commending. 

When the two new provinces of Phrygia were formed there 
Wore at first no generally recognized names to distinguish them. 
The Verona MS. calls them Phrygia Prima and Secunda, 
Polemius Silvius (ab. 385) calls them Phrygia (Prima? onnrtted) 
and Phrygia Secunda or Salutaris (the MSS. vary) Caro- 
plirygia also occurs aa the name of the eastern Province about 
the middle of the fourth century ; in Theodoret, Hist. Boles. iv. 8. 
Valentinian and Valens write trois dxtoxomocs Kapodovylac 
Haxatiaviss 

The names Pacatiana’ and Solutaris* Phrycia came into use 
already in the fourth century, and soon established thomselyes 
universally, Allowing for a certain interval after their first 
introduction before they were universally adopted, we may say 
that no example occurs later than about 400 in which the 
provinces are culled by any other name, wherens all the rare 
references to them between 300 and $00 use some other name 
either alone or concurrently with the Inter name. 

The name Parva Phrygia occurs in one or two rare cases in 
the sense of Salutaris, This points to a distinction made at 


" Manqoordt (7 041) hos chown that 
Philadelphia became the seat of a 
eonbenias between the times of Pliny 
nol of Ariatides, 

* ‘The variation indicates that the 
Titel in ome MS. for the dae tithe 


Z 4 = J / 
Hexaraeqe le the later nome, acted 
Porhapa by Theod himself, or liy « 


ectibe, to explain) the name actually 
tied by the etaperccw, 

* The name Pueatians wocnts ga « 
highly probable correction, Cou, Thoowas, 
xl 28, 2 (rejeeted however by Gotha 
Precdua), a.m, 300, and in Noe. Thigntt,, 
AS, 41h, 

* Balvturia firet erence in the onan 
quoted above from Polvn. Silv,, where 
ft te prokably due te later correction. 
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one time between the two provinces. as Great anil Little. ‘The 

preceding paragraph haa shown how natural these nanves were 
in the early period when the provinces were called First) and 
Second, and how easy it ia to understand the conflict between 
many different names for the new provinces, and the final 
triumph of one particular pair, which are henceforward used by 
all writers for the following 500 years. On the other hand it is 
inherently improbable that after the provinces had exjsted for 
more than two centuries, and after two names had established 
themselves im universal use for nearly 150 years, the names 
Magna and Parva should come into use, survive in one or two 
inatwnces, and again disappear, leaving the old names Pacatians 
and Salitaria once more victorioua. This view has no presump- 
tion in ite favour, and cannot of. itself, without some other 
corroborative evidence, be allowed, Tho conclusion therefore. 
is that if the term Parva is used in the sens» of Salutaris in a 
Byzantine document of doubtful date, the document was pro- 
hably written during the fourth century. 

“This argument, which I advanced in brief terms in this 
Journal, 1882, p. 345, is rejected by M. Duchesne,’ who thinks 
that when Justinian, AD. 536, raised the governor of Pacatinne 
to the rank of comes spectabilia, the province acquired the title 
mayne in contrast with the lower rank of the governor of 
Salutaris. Hut it was of course on account of the well-known 
sliperiority in size, wealth, and iumportunce of Pacatiana that 
Justinian so honoured it; he did not make it the great province 
but promoted it om account of its already existing and recog- 
nized greatness. Again, if the names Magna and Parva were 
introduce: under Justinian, how does it come that not 4 single 
example of their use can be proved afterwards? On my theory 
the disappearance af tha names is simple and natural, oo 
M. Duchesne’s theory it is unintelligible: When I stated my 
theory at first it seemed so obviously truce that T thought it 
Imnecessary to search far proofs; but, whan challenged for proof, 
T appeal to the following passages 
-, (1) Steph. Byz. ae, Etxapria, dijpos tis Mixpag Dpvylas 
igtopel Mytpoddyye tov Sotpyy cxei tA, The natural inter- 
pretation of this passage is that Metrophanes ts the anthority 
throughout, and that he used the term Dpryia Mixpa; he is 

i Gaind Abercios,” in Scouse ite Gwe, Hier, 1883, p 21, 
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known to have written epi “Ppirylac in two books, obviously 
devoting one book to each province. 

What then is the date of Metrophanes! In Smith's Dictionary 
no date i¢ given to him, bat the references in Waitz, Jthetores 
(fracct (soe index’ se), show that he was later than Minuacianus 
(about 270) and earlier than Syrianus fabout 450). Space 
forbids me tu enter liery on the point; lmt T may say thot my 
investigation waa made and the date fixe! with the help of 
Mr, Bywater. 

Here we have one example of the term Mixpa Dpuyln 
denoting Phrygia Salutaria during the fourth century. 

(2) Suidas (e.) calls Anmmehios dpyay pixpa¢ trokews Bpu- 
vias, anit tells the story of ins execution of four Christian 
martyrs under Julian (Ap. 364). Socrates (iii, 15) anid Sozo- 
men (v, 11) tell the same story, mentioning that Amachiue 
was governor of the province; and thorefore we must cither 
real in Soiilas, as has been propoeed by Weaseling with 
general approval, dpyav Mixpay Dprylas, or suppose that 
Suidas or his authority misunderstood the expression Mixpas 
‘Ppuydasy in the original acoount of the incident and inserted 
qwrokews. In either case we are forced back to an original 
authority using the expression Littl Phrygia, The error is 
unintelligible if Salutaris Phrygia was the name in the earliest 
niedunts This earliest authority must bo older than Socrates 
and Sozomen (whe use the expression dpyer ric drapyeiag, 
Hyenwr, or dpywr simply), ant must therefore be very little 
later than the actunl occurrence. “The improbability of 
M, Duchesne’s hypothesis it clearly brought out by this 
example: according to his view the expression dpywr tis 
Mixpas @pwyias wust have been substituted in the original 
account by a writer soon after 435, for the nate Mixpa did not 
perromently establish itself, aod can have suggested itself only 
ti) one writing under Justinian, and tlie writer of the sixth 
century must have bea used by Buidas or ly his authority, 

Busides the ease with which my theory explains both the 
appearance and the disappearance of the name Little Phrygia, 
I have therefore maile it prohable that two writers of the 
fourth century need the name, I now come to the original, 
point in dispute—the date ot which the legend of Saint 
Aberkios was composed. J first argued that it was composer 
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shortly tefore ap. 400! M. Duchesne prefers the sixth century 
or later, | 

My argument rested on the use of the. term Little Phrygia, 
whist seemed to me, and still seems, conclusive, I shall, 
however, give further evidence which leads me to the same 
viow, 

To disouss this question with authority, one ought to have 
studied the lives of the various Saints of Asin Mimor. This 
investigation, when some one is found to undertake it, will 
repay the toil, Of those which I have hastily read over, 
certain number, distinguished by local knowledge aml malti- 
tude of details, make on me the impression of having been 
composed not later than the fifth century, Among these [ 
would include the tale of Aberkios, the talo of Trophimus, 
Sabbatius, aw Dorymedon, the tale of Ariadne of Prymmessns. 
(Sept, 17th), the tale of Therapon (May 27th)” Hypatins 
(June 17th: this dates about 450), &e, These were written by 
natives of Phrygia, familiar with the country and obviously 
ignorant of othet countries, and they abound in dytoils which 
throw light on the state of the country at the time, About 
the year 400 there took place a very decided literary movement 
in central Phrygia, marked by such names ns Motrophanes of 
Enearpin, and by a Christian litersture, of which only a few 
miserable remains lave come down to us: The state of 
manners and of governinent im the martyr-romances is older 
than Justinian, eg. the Asian Dicecesis is administered by a 
rirerive! whoreis Justinian im 535 abolished the wicérius. 
One puint in these romances is of special interest: when they 
were composed, the pagan religion wus nit cradicated, and they 
preserva to us some curious information: eg. » feast of Artemia 
called Kitta@og waa practieed in Bithynia (alc Sanet., June 
17th, p. 344). 

) En giving the Jinity $63 and 835 
Ab. [thetigh I tived the inte: only 
‘Sppommainly) | mle my view een 
toy hard and faethe the latest ilate at 
Which the tale waa first reduce! to 


Arian’ amt Therapon are given in the 
dirto Bonoteeo: if any MB. con be 
found couiaining their complete bio- 
jcrajiiy, it will be topographically very 
valnalhija. 

3 doa 88, Trop',, 
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e'can larly pluse this earlier than: 


tho beginning of the filth emtury. 
2 Mere exeerpte of the stories of 


Sabb, ke. 
whore alo tho governor resident at 
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Further, the date when the term ' Little Phrygia’ Ce Into 
tise can be still more narrowly defined. About 855-95 Theo- 
dositis digjnined a large district from Phrygia, and used it to 
form a new province, Galatia Secunda (see LXXIV,). Phrygia 
Sectintn, already Jess important and wealthy, now became alse 
smaller, than Phrygia Prima. 

T must alvert to one other argument, need by M. Duchesne = 
he thinks that the use of ZaXovrapla for Mexpa in one MS. 
disproves my theory (sufit pour darter le aystéme propos! par le 
Jews went angliris), But T cannot see why the sabstitation 
of the term which became practically universal soon after 400, 
in all booke known to ns; for the term which wns vary rare, ani 
which on my theory was disused about 400, tells in any way 
igainst my theory: such a process is on my theory the toast 
natural thing tn the world of copyists. 

Cne other objection to my theory, mieed by myself in this. 
Jornal, 1883, p.425, remains, I there argued that the text 
of the epitaph was transcribed hy the writer after the original 
inscription wad defaced in oné line, that this defacement was 
clearly intentional, and must have heen done by some orthodox 
purtisan who fancied that the line favoured heresy. I suggested 
the Paulician heresy as the one which led to this orthodox 
Vandaliam ; but Bishop Lightfoot in his work on Ignatios ond 
Polycarp considers that heresies prevalent before 400 were quite 
sufficient to produce the same result, and it is moreover probable 
that the words were erased while the Saint was still remem bored 
in the country, and while people still thought the stone an im- 
portant religious tonnment, IT still adhere to wll that I said 
1585, p, 425, except the sugvestion about Paulicianism, 

SATX.—Tre Poavatan Penrarous. This district may be 
noted ne a typical example of the obscurity in which the tops 
graphy of Plirygia was involved before the work of the Asia 
Minor Exploration Fund began. Of the five cities whose number 
caused the name, Eucarpia gave rise to frequent conjectures, 
tine of which even approximate to the true situation, Of 
Bronzos M_ Waddington? remarks that it does not appear to 
le metitioned except in Hierocles, Of Otrous the samo might 
be said, Hieropolis had been so entirely forgotten that it waa 
vonfused with Hierapolis of the Lyeus valley, and its bislups 
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and its coins referred to the better known city:! Kiepert how- 
ever observed the distinction and placed the second Hierapolis 
far away to the north, near Afiom Kara Hissar, which led him 
also to suggest situations for Stectorion and Otrous in the same 
teighbourhood, The name Pentapolis had not been observed, 
the five cities had not been contiwcted together, and no one of 
them had even by conjecture been placed in the valley of 
Sondykli where they were all situnted. Hannlton proposed 
(and Kiepert accepts the hypothesis), to place Euphorbium m 
the valley of Sandykli (see LIL), 

The name Pentapolis is given in the followmy signature at 
Concil, Constantinop. aD. 653 (Labbe, p. 585 [223])? Pandas 
minricordia Dei episcopus sunctae ecclesine Stectorii vivitatis 
Peatapwlitions regionia Parygiae Sulutaris proviaciar. 

In one other passage (Nicol. Chon, 162) the Phrygian Penta- 
polis is referred to. About the year 1155 there wie « war 
between Mantel and the Seljuk ‘Turks under Kilij Arslan, awl 
Manuel invaded the Pentapolis (rote wepi tov [lertaredue 
éwitiferay}, Cinnamus describes this war more fully: he says 
that Manuel advanced by way of Philadelphia, but the rest of 
lis vague description conveys no note of locality except yapov 
ta Sapazara Medeor (Cinnam, 106). The astonishment. of 
the Turks that aamull Byzantine army should invade the district 
is vividly desoribed by Cinnanis. 

The order in Hierocles shows that the five cities are Kukarpia, 
Hieropolis, Otrous, Brougos, and Stectorion, About these cities 
no trustworthy informationexiste| until 1882, when T published 
in the Bulletin de Corneapmutance Hellénique a paper, ' Trois Villes 
Phrygiennes,’ in which T showed that Brouzos was situated at 
Kira Sanilykli, that Hieropolis must be a city of the same valloy 
and probably Otrous also, and suggested that Eukarpia was to 
be sought in the country immediately north-east, and Steatorion 
south, of the Sandykli valley. In 1883 1 visited the Sandykli 
Gv, twice, first along with Mr J. ROS. Sterrett in June, and 
aznin in October alone, in order to fill up some gape m the 

‘Forhiger, alte Geogr, does dlitine written In Athens, some by Oxfonl 
gush the taw, butinthe same page Le (Manni), some in Aberdeen i the paging 
miokes threes remark ahont. the lessor varies wcoording to throw differnt edi- 
elty which ary true only of the greater. tlona To reduee [t te uniformity would 

* My quotations from the tet, Comil, necessitate works of toil, from which 
am tuaile fren Tete and notes, come =f shrink. 
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evidenes, T had previously apont two days in’ the valley in 
November 1881, and again in 1587 | spent four days; the last 


‘of these visits prodnced no now evidences, 


The rich valley of Sandykli, in whieh the five cities wore 
Sitiated, lies on the upper waters of the Gloukos, a tributary of 
the Macander. Sandykli ia now the seat of a Kaimakam, in 
the Sanjak of Kara Hissar: it is a town af moedimval growth, 
placed, for convenience of water supply, on the higher eastorn 
side of the valley, whereas tho ancient cities all lay in the low 
rich lund on the west side, 

AXX—Evxanpia, No direct evidence hns yet been discovered 
ubout this city; but after placing the other four cities on walls 
marked sites in the valley, thers romning near Ile Mesjid ome 
other ancient site, evidently the imout important of all, as it 
possesses & small theatre, and the fifth city of the Pentapolia 
must be placed here. Corrobarntive ovidence js Obtained from 
the line of the Roman road. In the Peutinger Table Eukarpio 
is Placed on the road from the north to Apamoin between Konna 
and Eumeneia. Geographical possibility leaves no doubt about 
the line of this road south of Kanna: Eukarpia must lie in the 
Sandykli valley, and no other site can be fimnd on the road. 
The accompanying map shows that the necessary lines of the 
Romain roads here are confused in the Poutinver Table, the 
direct road from Eukarpia to Apamet being mixed with the: 
road from Enkarpia by Eumeneja to Apameia. 

XXXI—Hienerouis was situated! beside Kotel) Hissar: the 
ruins aré still considermble. On the north side thore ary remains 
of walls, built of lange blocks of stone probably of the original 
Lanple which formed the religious sentra of the valley, “This 
temple, if temple it be; is the only one T have seen in Asia 
Minor which appears-to be older than the Giraeoo-Roman epoch : 
ine excavation woyli] Ie najnired befiare its character cat be 
determined, 
_ The evidence for the exact situation of Fieropolis lies entirely 
in the tale of Skint Aberkias ? and the relation of the city t the 
hot springs: they are about two miles south of Kotel Hissar, 
and are still a gront medicinal resort. Kiepert acutely: argned 

® To iletermine thin wea‘ane ehike | Pe oe 
ftst objects which Mr, Sterett nate ‘ spurs oh ib he es one = 
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from the qame that the town must have been situated beside 
some natural phenomenon, and conjectured that the site was at 
the hot-springs now called Gejek Hamam, about eight miles 
north-east of Afiom Kara Hissar. 

Hicropolis must undoubtedly have been orginally the chief 
place in the valley: the population dwelt scattered over the 
whole country, the priests of the central Aieron ruled them, and 
around the Ateron grew a town, Hiero-polis: though no express 
evidence of this period is preserved, yet the analogy of other dis- 
triets isconvincing. Hence, wceording to Ptolemy (quoted LAY) 
the population of the whole valley were called "TeporoAirat. 
Atother evidence that the name Hieropolis (or, 1s the Greeks 
preferred, leod Tdkce) was extended over the whole valluy lies 
ih a passage of Strabo hitherto not understood (p. 874): 74 
péradAra Tay woeldys Mb tij¢ Devplas eadlawep THE Kapverias 
«al rik AevaadAlay (1) wal rig Luvvadeeiis ‘leparoherians: 
Meineke would expunge the last word, but auch an alteration 
cannot he accepted. AEYKAAATAC must be correctell AOKI- 
MAIOY,! and Suvvadecys is perhaps to be explained as a gloss 
on Aoxizafov, which was also called Synnadic marble. Hiera- 
politic marble was perhaps found in the almost unknown thoun- 
tains between Hieropolis and Synnade: the other Phrygian city, 
Higmpolis on the Lyeus, is not likely to be meant, as worble m 
Hint neighbourhood could hardly love escaped. attention in 
inodern times. It is also pousible that Strabo used the expres- 
sion Seppadscts ‘Teparoksrieds to specify the marble necurately 
{ shall show below (XXXVI) that Synnada was the central office 
for managing the Plorygian marble tude. 

These references to Hieropolis, and the important remains of 
the city, make it diffionlt to accept the conchsion that it alone 
of the five cities struck no coins. I have bought in the neigh- 
bouring villages three coins, all bearing the legend 1€PONOAE!I- 
TON, and all of the third century: beanies these, 1 saw or 
bought in the neighbourhood coins of Eukarpia, Otrous, Stee- 
torion, and Brouzos, also of Metropolis Phrygine, of Synnada, of 
Eumeneia, of Apameia, atid only one of Laodiceta, This state- 
ment shows how improbable it is that three coins of Hierayylia 
a The first corruption om ACY- meStrak.p. 677. Hiempolitan marble, » 
KAAAIOY: sit then the gender Coust. Porph., Cerimsom,, p. di. 
Wes corrreted: on the form Aeupatny 
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ad Lycwn, all bearing the very mre form of the name as Hier 
pili” should have Leen found besile the ite of thia other 
Hieropolis The type en one of these coins moreover is, as 
M. Waddington informed me, identicul with that of a com of 
Brousos in hiv collection. This fact ix conclusive. The rule, 
then, seems clear: coins af the third century, }EPOMOAEI TAN, 
aro te be attributed to the city of the Pentapolia: There are 
also some cary coins with the same legen: these belong to 
Hierapolis:ed Jyeum. Where Greek language and civilization 
had fully established itself, the name is"Tepa Totus: the name 
in central Phrygia, mi Cappadocia, and in Syria is "lepowodus. 
Hierapolts on the Lycus fell entirely under Greck influence in 
the first century of the Empire: 

SXAIL—Srecronion. The site of this town is fixed at Emir 
Hissar by the pasenge in Paniannias (x. 27. 1); rovrow [ne 
Mirydoves| prijad te éwepaves dv dpa werolyrar Dpuyar 
STexTop_pow, Abwutamile north-east of the village is m row 
of tumuli on a ridge One of them is very large, and isa con- 
spicuous object in the view from most purts of the valley. I 
suppose that this is the tomb of Myudon, Thesctual site of the 
city is ot the village Emir Hissar, and the acropolis is on a little 
hill on the north aide: the walls can be traced in the greater 
partof their circuit, The ruins of the city have suffers severely 
aince Hamilton (it. p. 169) visited them, when they were: 50 
perfect that a plan of the whole town might have been made. 

AAATI—Ornows. It seems hardly credible that three dis- 
tinct cities and bishopries should hinwe existed so close together 
as Emir Hissar, Tchor Hisear, and Kotch Hisanr, but the remains 
nt all three places prove the existence of cities of which that at 
Tehor Hissar—at present 4 village of one or two houses only— 
was the smallest. The name Otrous is: approprintad to this site 
by the following inscription, on » large bnsis in the cemetery at 
Tchor Hissar, which I copied in October, 1883 :— 


AAEZANAPONMAKEAONA "AAdEavdpor Maxebava 
KTICTHNTHCNOAE AC KTioTHY Tie WoNey 


Tt is impossible to interpret this inaoription aa raised under 
the Empire to commemorate # patriotic fiction that Alexander 
he Great had founded the city: the Macedonian conqueror 
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would not have been atyled simply Alexander the Macedonian. 
There can be littl doubt that this Alexunder is the samo 
who ie mentionsd on coins of Otrous about 200—215 A.p,, with 
the legend : | 


AAEZANAPOC ACIAPXHC ANEQGHKEN OTPOHNGN. 


Alexander was.a wealthy native, who filled the high-priesthood 
of Asin, and brought his native city into the knowledge of the 
world, He probably contributed the expense of striking the first 
coinage of Otrona,) thus marking its claim to be a city, and 
wae therefore lougured with the tile * Founder " in this inserip- 
tion. Tho epithet MaxeSéva is remarkable: it bears witness, 
perhaps, to an attempt to concoct a peilligree for Alexander. 
The anxiety of Auatolian cities to connect themselves with 
ancient Greek history or logend i# attested by many examplos: 
many Macedonian colonies had been planted by the early 
Diadochi in Phrygia, rg. at Peltae, Dokimion, Kindo, ke, It 
war therefore intended to Hatter Alexauder by representing him 
ad uf tlie trae European lineage. 

The proper form of the name is undoubtedly "Orpofos, whence 
the adjective 'OrpeFpeds : the town is named after the Phrygian 
hero Otrews, in whom G, Crtins long ago revognized the Greck: 
hero Atrows (ffricch. Keyned, ip. 203) Otrens and Mygilon 
wert the Phrygian chiefs who fought against the Ainazons om 
the banks of the Sangurios (Jiiad iii, 186), and it is cortninly 
remarkable to find "Orpofas, the city of Otreus, and Stectorion, 
the city where Mygidon was boried (Pausan. x 27, 1), side by 
side im this valley. Otreus was known also in Mysia (Strab, 
p. 566) at Otroia (‘'Orpofia)# The coinage of Stectorion and 
Otrous also beara wituess to the survival of ancient Phrygian 
heroic legend in the valley: in both. places a remarkable type 
ocotrs:" (1) at Stectorion, “Heros casyue et cuirasse allant & 
gauche on retournant la téts ot posant le pied droit-eur une proue 
de navire: de la main droite il brandit ume arme et de la gauche 


) Compare the acootmt of the coinage 
if Peltar, given in my “Antiquities of 
Bouthers Phrygia and the Tordor 
Landa,’ whieh will shortly appear in 
tho atiperiean Jourmil of Arcliraleyty. 

1 Plot Loreal, has “Orpims, where 
oe fm prolably « misepolling (com: 


inen among late ectibe) of m, #o 
that the werd ought to le “Orpalas 
drip rae ‘Acrerian Alurge "Grpoila. ... 
cict(aus Sard “Orptorr “Orpoiae eek. 

cinta, Strab. p. 086. 
2 |mbioot Blumer, Youn, rp. 4124 
Mionwt ar. Otros. a 
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ienbrite de son bouolior ;* (2) nt Otrous, " Hires ae retournant, 
lo pied droit-aur tine proge de vaidaan, la tnain droite lavéea, at 

tenint dans In gatiche ly haste.” Tmloof-Blumer and Head 
Suggest the name Mygdon for this hero, but it appears to me 

thot the name must be given according to a com of Otrous, 

representing Awneas armed hearing Anchises on his shoulders 
and leading by the hand the young Ascanios, towards whom. 
he turns his head. The Interpretation of the last coin is certiin, 

and hence in the other we are not justified in seeking an 

otherwise unknown native legend, but we must find the Greek 

literary legund of Auneas leaving Troy: the love of the Anntolinn. 
cities for introducing Greek legend, amd the avident conten pt: 
Of the Phrygians und Lyiiwns for native legend, have been noted 

by tne frequently. We-see, then, in this districh:a cultua of 
Utrouy, Aeneas nod Ascanios, essentially the same as that implied 

by Strabo (p. 566) ot the lake Aseanin. 

An inscription which T found in the moaque at Kelendres 
most be left in the sane doubt as when I firat published it *: 
[Adroxpd ropa [Kaleapa) A. Le[rripion | Zeovij[ por Mep[ritaxe 
[=<Bacr ov} Sov) «al 6 8)ijs0y ‘Ol rponw jaw (or 6 [Bpovtqe lin) 
erie Ay errlor rig dfvactdcem|s “Epuoyélvous] wal Koru- 
[year lod sod wal [. 2. juprevo lapyor|rew, but the former 
metorstion suits the space much batter. | 

SAXTY. Biovzos.—The name ia fixed at Kara Sandykti by 
the following text on a basis standing in front of the moaque 
(Ranrany, 1881): A. Serr /pior S[eoulijpor. ..... » Bpouty- 
[Wau] woke * TH dedorasw woincaperar Tay wepl *AwéAM nw 
& vot Acvelav dpydvrwy. The inscription originally ended 
thus, but the other archons apparently desired to bave their 
halties recorded, ard « new hand added cal Sxeler|iaves A xal 
To leovoe wai ‘Acro eodev Idwrov* showing that there were 
four archons at Bronzos, The name, according to Fick's canon, 
ia for Driuhos, which is perhaps a formation from (Povy-e¢ 
through ‘bpanyos. | 

An easy urmba road rung froni Aknionia up the Ahat Keui 
_) Prost Vitter Pepgieanes, p. 317: are publishued ta my Tree Flas Phry- 
‘Oftpowr |r wtill seme fo me meat poker, One contains the remarkable 
irntetle, om mocount of te amall apace “expiresdone dewperClasSe 3b rh peepee 
retunlicing in tha Line ta reeelyy the reo. irei nai robs waray Gustave Ealuerae, 
|" Try other inaeriptions of rome of médlahi wore d Alor sabre, 
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water, and down the Aram Tela: to the Pentapolis., That an 
imperial Roman road such as those of the Peutinger Talile 
exi#ted along this track is. not probable; but the remarkable 
type on coins of Akmotia and Brouzos, Zeus slaying two giants, 
bears witness to intercourse between the two citics.! 

In the rest of Phrygia Salutaris, it is not convenient to follow 


the order of Hierocles. There still remain some serious diff-- 


culties in the topography, and it is:impossible to fuew these until 
we have first pluced those nhout which definite evidence remains. 
After placing the cities whose situation is certain, we narrow the 
question about the rest. 

XXXV—Srsxapa. The site was first proved by M."Perrot 
in the Rerne Archdotogigue, 1576, from inseriptions copied in the 
town of Tchifut Cassaba ("Jews’ Market") by M. Choisy. All 
previous conjectures had been far wrong, J need not repaat 
what M. Perrot has there etated-aa to the history of Synnaida. 

Sindy of the geography of the district shows that Synnads 
lies off the direct line of the great eastern highway: the ensy 
road runs straight from Metrepolis to Lymas, while the dletour 
by Synnada loads over a deciled|y more diffeult country. Henee 
Syrnads is omitted by Artemidorus and Strabo (p. 628) i in the 
aketch of the great highway. 

The Romans, who made Syounds the central city of a diceresia, 
intraduced it also, against the nature of the country, into their 
rowd-syatem. No straight roa! is possible from Apameia to 
Synnadn, or from Metropolis to Synnada: only a difficult moun- 
tuin-path lends from Metropolis to Atl Hissnr, The main 
highway to the east has « singularly easy route through # monn- 
tainons country, by Metropolis, Euphorbiam, Kinnaborion, and 
Livsina: it will some day he the line of « railway, 

Fora short time during the first century before Christ, when 
the pirates mate the voyage along the south coast of Asia Minor 
unsafe, the Roman governors of Cilicia landed at Ephesos and 
made the journey along the eastern lighway to Tareoe, Thi 
were thus obliged to pass through Laodiceia and Apameia, nod 
not far from Svnnada: it was thdtefore arranged that they 
should hold the coneentus of Kibyra, Apaimeia, and Synnnda (to 


‘See Imbhoof-Hlumer, Zettai. jf. tain, over which an cary rood paners 
Nemion, thh8, aml Waldimgton, weet and eae, are impoeehls mith to 
Vowine Nowiontivis These menn- eniith, 
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which we may safely add Philomelion®) as they passe], and that 
he Ribyratic comentes should nasemble in Landlowia which 
became henceforth the chief sent of that dideeudts 

Stabe (p. 577) says of the plain of Srunnda: Sueveda & ¢orip 


OU peyady wolig « wpoxertar & ait EXacadetoy wedloy boror 


fEjxorra cratiav. There can be no doubt that the statement 
shout olives was never true. Olives can never hove beon culti- 
vated in the high plain of Synnuda (3,400 feet above #ea-lewal). 
Olives at the present day are cultivated for commercial purposes 
only inthe lower Mneander valley: even in thy Lyeus valley 
they are eaid not to Hourish, bit above this they are almost un- 
know Probably Strabo's text should be corrected to [aye 
Auburoy : lis general accuracy in regard te Asia Minor leaves 
mie no hesitation in dismissing the idea that ie made an error in 
auch « point 

SAXVI.—Donmitox. The sito is nssured by the proximity of 
the Dokiminn marble quarries, whieh lic beside the junction of 
the two.streama flowing past Seidilar and Itchja Karn Hissar, 
about two miles from each. Texivr and Hamilton have both 
Placed Dokimion correctly at Ttchji Kara Hissar. 

Phave distardnd the common view derived from the appear 
ance of the roulsin Tab, Pest, that a Roman road run from 
Doryision and Nakoleia by Dokimion and Synnada to Apamoin, 
Such a road can hardly have existed, owing to natural difficul- 
tes between Nakoleis and Dokimion, and is certainly not wanted 
alongside of the other road from Nakoleia by Konna to Apameia: 
The Peut. Tab, really gives two ronds—Dorylaion-Amonon and 
Synnada-~Dokimion-Amorion, which, in the distorted represen - 
tation of the comntry, look like a single fone, 

The-administration of thy marhly quorries of Dokimion, which 
belonged vo the emperurs, is a difficult. subject. 1 have elsewhere ® 
suggested that the name Synnadic marble, by which Dokiniian 
marhls was known to the Romans, titet have arisen becanse the 
central office fur administering the Phrygian marbles was situated 
at Syntada, aril that communications about the marbles passe! 
between Rowe and Synnada. Western peoples ordered the 
Phrygian marble from Synnada avd called it Synoadic marble 

"Marquardt ia ntit quite eartain 4 *“Teseriptione Inidites dy Glarhens 


whether Philimation waa the mat of a Phrygiens,' ln Melauyes Sf deckeal, 
comet isa. ole Ling,, Kom, 1853. 
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The proserator moarmorum, a freelman of the emperor, resided 
at’ Synnada, and a subordinate ofice—that of the actual con- 
tractor for the works, or of the officials charged with the cutting 
(coosmra)—oxisted at the quarries themselves: In the time of 
M. Aureliza we learn of procurators of Phrygia, imperial freed- 

men, also probably resulent at Synunda It is possible that the 
latter belong to as reorganization of the entire fiscus in Phrygia, 
which placed the administration of all imperial revenues, m- 

cluding the marbles, the estates, and other sources, in one cen- 
tral office. This is of course-o mere hypothesis, propounded to 
guide future study towards ita proaf or disproof: according to 
the hypothesis the prowratora merniorum were superseded by 
prodinntores Phrygiae about so, 160, The following proctirn- 
tors are known — 

1, [M. Ulptus) Marianus Aug. lib, proc, on two inscriptions of 
Synnids (Lph, Bpigr., 127 and 128; Jnscrept. de Morb. Phryy,, 
Land 2), His tame gives his approximate date 11()—180, 

2. Trenaeus Aug. lib. procurutor, on two blocks of Synnailic 
tTaarble at Rome, date ap. 107 (Broaza, Anneli, 1870, No. 
2558—9), 

%. M. Aurelins Ang. lib, Marcio, prociirator marmoram, who 
ifterwards beoame provurator of Britain, and finally procurater 
Phrycine, known from an ingeription of Trocnada, or Tricomia 
(CLE. iii, $48). 


4. Aurelius Aristaenetus, proc. Phrygiac, on an inscription of 


Synnada (Perrot, Mer. Archdol.. 1876, p. 198), 

5, Al, Aurelius Aug, lib, Crescens, procurator Phrygiae, known 
by a Greek inscription of Eukarpia (0.4, 3888, where it is 
fulaely ascribed to Eumeneia). 

The subordinate office at Dokimion is implied in the follow- 
ing quarry-marka on blocks of marble found there — 


OFFicina? PELAgiv =A. 145 (Aiph. Apigr.) (No: V4 


OFF lcina } [PELAgii] A.p, 146 ; No. 115 
OFFicina? PELAgit =A. 146 uy No; 1351 
OFFicina? ASEATici ap. 147 » No..116 & 1876 
OFFicma? ASIATICi «ap. 164 a No: 118 
CAESum DOMitii? AD 104 * No. 118 


With regard to the quarries, we find Brachium SECundum, 
Trachium TERTium, Brachinm QVARTum, 
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The symbol REPR in five insoriptions, which I interpreted 
mprloatum) [non sine aligua sects veri, Momma:), is perhaps 
REPR, badly formed and badly spelt, for B. Tert.: quarry-imarks 
are singularly rudely anil even falsely scratebeid on the llocka 

The marble quarries of Dokimion were still rich in aw. 414 
(Com Thenedos,, xi, 28, 1), 

The thatance (xxxii.) on the Peutinger Table between Doki 
nmilon and Syniuada is true if wa assume it as the arm of the 
distances Dokimion-Prymnessos (xvi) and Prymnessos-Synnailn 
(xv... Tho accompanying map ehows the line of the road by 
which the vast blocks of Dokimion marble (Strabo, p, 477) wero 
carried to the sea. This‘rond does not toach the town of 
Synnnda, but passes through its territory. 

In the later Byzantine time Dokimion was separated fram 
Phrygia Suluturis, at the formation ofa new ecelesinaticn! division 
under Amorion #4 metropolis, Thia was perhaps coincident 
with the formation «f the Khonai thetrypolitan district,! though 
the fhet is vot recorded. This suspicion is roused by the 
following facts:—(1) The only reference to the advanced dig- 
nity of Khanai; [dries] droote\ke: @eoduhow érioxorow 
[read dpytericxoroy] tad ‘Apoplov xal Sapovhdr érireoroy 
ays éxeivov raw Nevay tard Aaolleeiay reypydpoyra apye 
ericKxoror Terinens, Vit, 8, Tgnotii, Mansi Coneil, xvi, p, 244. 
(2) The early Notitiee VII, VILL, TX., give Amorion us a 
bishopric under Pessinus, and arrange ite dependent bishoprics 
in the same way as Hierocles, whereas Not, 1, UL, X., XI, 
give the following list -— 





Nor, 1 | | wit) (kb Hierretin. & 
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Sueh acontradiction among the .Votitiee points to a change m 
the middle of the ninth century, if we coulil feel any confidence 
that jt was entered immediately in the lists, (3) In Concil. 
Nicaen, TL, Ad; 787, Amorion is tanked aa wufokephalos, coming 
at the very end of the list of superior bishops, and just before 
the list of ordinary bishops begins. [t had therefore been 
already raised to independent ecclesiastical rank, whereas in 
692 it ranks as on ordinary bishopre subject to Pessinua. But 
even in 787 it is only autokephalos, not a metropolis: Dokimmon, 
Klancos, Philomelion appear in their proper provinces. At last, 
in the Council of S79, it appears as a metropolis, with Pissin 
dependent on it, 

Thia Amorian dionesis is a well-marked district, within which 
we must nob look for any of the other Phrygian bishoprics, and 
the order in Hicrocles proves that the names KaArjpos ‘Opis, 
KXajpo¢ okiriefs, AeBaraxia, Avoids, are to be sought south 
of this district, towards Synnada and the Pisutian frontier, The 
importanee of this inference will appear below. 

XXXVIJI—Prrunessos, The site of this city was long 
sought in vain. Franz and Kiepert placed it at Seuli Ghazi on 
the evidence * of an inscription found thers, engraved on a hige 
block of marble by the Prymnessinn people, In my paper, 
* Prymnessos and Metropolis,” T anguod, frotn a false interpreta- 
tion of the following inscription? that Prymnessos was in the 
valley of Bayat: [limp Caesart L. Septimio, &e-) a Prymnesso 1117, 
In the first symbol of the number the engraver has distinctly 
eut not J, bat ): this, combined with the blurred surface, made 
me tnderstand [M]ir. and look for Prymnessos thirteen miles 
a Whhy.. In reality this milestone is the third from Pryminesaos, 
and just three miles south of the bridge in which itis now built 
are the ruins of a city which was important enough to possess 
a small thentre, The ruins are situated beside the village of 
Soulun: the main read from Afiom Kam Hissar to Tehai and 
Ak Sheler passes through them, and it 1s almost incomprehensible 
how they escaped notice till Qctober, 1883. This road is one of 
the most important routes in the country, and even at the pre- 
sent day an observant eye iletects the signs of an ancient city on 
the actual road, though the theatre is not in sight from the rowl. 
After discovering the city, and recognizing at once tet it must 

ic, LG, sta ' Eph. Hor, 170 and Late. 
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be Prymnessos, I wont to verify the milestone quoted wbove, atid 
saw the true reading, 

ANXVITI—Kowne, Konwa was situated, according to the 
Peutiticer Table, hetwoan Nakoleia and EFukarpie, on the road 
leading from Dorylaion to Apnmeia, There ean he no doubt-as 
to the course of the road fran Dorylaion to Apameia ‘Tt ascends 
the river Parthenius to its source, desconds a tributary of tle 
Adji Su, and passes by Kidyeasos into the Pentapolis. Betwoen 
Nakolota and Kidvessos it passes two ancient sites—the first qt 
Kumbet, the second near Beuyeuk Tchorgin, To determine 
which of these is Konna, we have to look at the Byzantine 
lists, 

XXXTX.—Merropouts is mentionell by Hierncles between 
Dekimion and Moros. The Nititiae do not contain the Ture, 
but three of them mention Kore iirot Anusyrpiovro\ens. 
Demetriopolis is thy “eity of Saint Demetrios.” Tt is well 
known that the goddess Demeter was often transformed into 
the Saint Demetrios, and in: this case obviously the Meter 
Goddess has suffered the same transformation Metropolis and 
Demetriopolis are the same place, 

Kone and Metropolis were therefore situated near each other. 
and were united under the charge of a aingle bishop. ‘The order 
of Hieroeles here is important : he enumerates Polybotos, Doki- 
mion, Metropolia in a line going westward, and then turns north 
to Meros and Nakolein. 

XL.—Amnagon is mentioned by Steph. Byz, “ApSacop, 
Mitpérods raw Dovyar. Ih is probably identicu! with a place 
‘Aproby, mentioned on the roa] leading: from Iconium past 
Afiom Karn Hissar towards Constantinople by Anna Comnena 
in her account (Book KV.) Of her father’s expedition Agfa St 
Iconinm. | 

Alexius Comnenus, Jian] pressed by the Seljuk arm vin the plain 
south of Polybotos, avoided the road ma Dorylaion by whieh he 
had advanced towarils Toonium, and took the ron] a pos “Ajeroiw,! 
This Intter road must obviously be the alternative route to Con- 
stantinople by way of Kotiaion, and the name "AuMacoy or 
"Aprody appears to he stil] preserved as Ambannz. 9 village on 

" Tt ie romarkahle that the historian citin existed on thin wellknown and 
specifies the rund by such an aulinpor — freqnentiy used foad. 
tant name oo “Aywote, when welldenon ui 
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(le road in question, and situated m the Sime valley with 
Tehorgia. Aimbason (ir. Metropolis) and Kone must therefore 
liv in the valluy north of Aliom Kara Hissar, 

Stephanve, in the entry quoted above, need not necessarily he 
understood as haplying that Anbasoy and Metropolis are two 
names for one town, He ia probably quoting from a statement 
(each aa we often find in Byzantine deeuments "), “ApBacow » 
vow Marporots, which does not imply that the two names 
ilenoted exactly the ame place. Accordingly Kone, Metropolis, 
Ambason, were three small towns in the same neighbourhood. 

[ivis, T think, possible to go further and specify the exact 
situation of Kone and of Metropolis, as we bave done for 
Ambason. The remaina of Byzantiny life, and especially the 
rock-eut churches, at the village Ayaz Inn (" Caves of Hoar 
Frost”), mark it as a place ef importance in Christinn Hime: 
on the other hand, the remains of Roman life are unknown at 
Ayana lim, but are found about Tehorgia, Kone was the more 
important place in the peaceful Roman time: it lies in the open 
‘plain near Tohorgia, Metropolis became more important when 
thy country was subject to the inroads of Sassanide and of 
Saracens: it liesin the hillsat Ayaz Inn; The process whereby 
typical Roman sites were gradually abandoned in favour of safer 
Payrie ati aot oiled positions js one Lo which I have frequently to 
call attention. 

This account of Metropolis is sufficient to prover that no coms 
can be attributed to it (see below, LEXXVII.). Comsof Konna 
might, however, be expectei! : their absence sugeests that it waa, 
under the Eropire, not amtonometis but subject to Prymnessis 
(see LAV). The coins of Prymnessog bear the head and name 
of BAZIAEYE MIAAS, which refers to the retnarkable series 
af carly Phrygian monuments close:to the site of Metropolis, 

XLI—Acroexos, This name occurs with the variants 
Acronios, Acroinos, Acrownos* T have in an old paper given im 
detail the evidence which proves that the impregnable castle of 
Karn Hissar was the fortress Acroenos, so important in the 


Teg Kekerral al ete Miwa: Kolos and occurs as such in the Teroorian in- 
cal and Khonai are two different cities, scriptions: ep. ‘Orpoqrds freon “Gr pers, 
near each other: the latter in late time The name refers to the remarkable rock 
supplanted the farmer. (Vireuk duepér). 

3" Aspoqrda, otrictly, i att alpective, 


a Ee 
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Byzantine wars’ and need not here Topeat it, as it involves a 
study of two different campaigns—in 730 and 117. The 
earliest reference to Acrognos is in A& 716, but it must have 
existed as a fortress before that tima, 4s soon as foreign in- 
vasion began toswoep over the country, the situation of Acmenos, 
ono column of volcanic rock rising sheer out of the Plain too 
height of nine lumdred feet, must have tnado it a tower of 
strength for the conntry round, | 

XLIT—Nicoports is mentioned in Notitiae VIL, VIIL, Ix, 
anit IT. V have (Le) shown that this js probably the name given 
bo the caytle of Acroenos in commemoration of the reat victory 
of 73%, a turning-point in the struggle against the Arabs. This 
Greek name, like many others of the Kinil, gave pilnce fa the 
native name in later times: in the Inat Notitiee TH. KX. XIU. we 
find no Nicopolis, but Acroonoa, When this fortress first became 
# city and bishopric, it was put at the end of the list with Kone 
and Skordapin, which are in the sume district ; butas it must have 
ateadily grown in importance, till it is now one Of the chief 
towne of Anatolia, we find it in the late fists placed fourth in 
order, immedintely before the neighbouring city Prymnessne, In 
these later ists 1 feel certain that the correct entry would be 
6 "Axponrot iri Upupenoccov, Ax Acroonus fourished, Pryom- 
nessos Mist necessanly decay: ani there aye various examples 
of the retention of a bishopric in the ecelésingtical liste after ith 
place had been taken by another ety. Thos Perga remains 
after Attain had bucome the first city of Pamphylia and sent of 
the archbishop;* and Pessinus was merged jn Justinianopoalig 
(Stvri Hissar),* 

XLIIT—Panoneios Parvara. The region 60 naméd ‘has 
never yet been accurmtaly specified. Strabo's language (p, 578) 
deseribes the long valley which extenila along the northern side 
of the Sultan Dagh (dpeunjw twa pix awe THs drarodis 
extewoudryy ex) étiew), Paroreios éxtenda from Tehai (Holmot) 

1 *Prymnewes ond Metropolis,’ in discussion af the site of Acrmenins - 
Mutha, dihen,, 1852 tn this, my conchiive, ged te oomfrn by fresh 
frat attempt al rensoning on Firygan tuayour the aituution assigned to. 
lopegraphy, with only a btirried climes Auguatepala, 
at the Matriet te work on, mal enone * ee my paper * Antiq. of 8. Phry- 
moran settee cement bre an TM 
Lem pleased te be able te quote the vidya tas tbl: 
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to Dghin (Tyriaion) ; it ‘stretelies north-west to -south-esat 
hetween Sultan Dagh and Ernir Dagh. 

Rurabo (p. 476) gives w list of the districts and cities of 
Phrygin Magna; he uses this term in the ancient sense, a dis- 
tinguished from Phrygia Epiktetos and Phrygia Hellespontinca, 
not in the later Byzantine sense (see XXVIII). Phrygia Magna 
is divided into (1) Puroreioe Phrygia; (2) Plrygia wpor Micrdla, 
including Antioch of Pisilia, Limnai, and much of Ptolemy's 
Dowyla Terie; (3) ra wepi “Apopron eal ‘Acpdverav xal 
Serpasa, Central Phrygia im our conception, but Strabo in- 
eludes all Northern Phrygia in Epiktotoa or in Alysia; (4) 
"Acre pecea i) KiSorrog Xeyoptin wai Aacdieea: wepleectas oe 
TauTag [apa Te] t rokicnata KO» « ‘Appodeauas KoAoo- 
ral Scpermmor = Savaos Mytporokuy “A coNhnwtde, & evi Ge arn 
Téa tovrov Wédras TaSay Evxapria Avows; this group in- 
eludes the southern and south-western part of Phrygia, with 
which Strabo ineladed the plam of Tabac. 

Thia entire list is clear and well arranged, if we remémber 
that Bluundos is reckoned to Lydia (not, with the numismatists, 
to Phrygia), tliat Trajanopolis and Temenothyrai belong to 
Strabo's Maionia, and that Kadoi, Aneyra, and ‘Synaos belong 
to his Mysia, One cotrection of the text, however, has been 
required, AKMONELAN for EYMENEIAN: the latter word dis- 
turbs the order, and renders unintelligible the whole het, No 
writer could place Peltae and Eukarpia in one district, Eumencia 
im another 

Tt shows the obscurity of Plrygian topography thut Paroreios, 
4 district which is go clearly murked by nature anid by ancient 
Writers, should never yet have been corrently defined, Its chief 
cities. are Polybotos, Juha, Philometion*: Hadrianopolis, and 
Tyrision; it extended, according to Strabo, from Holmui 
(Tehat) 10 Tyrision. 

XLIV.—Pouyzoros. The accusative ToApSo7or is still in 
tse, as Lenke observed, under the form Bolowodun, the name of 
an iniportant town, the seat of a kaimakam, on the horse-road 


* Thi ineertion La siine, ®vairge Si tie Meydve (Bpwyras) 
Vet in 670, ming a diferent devi cal 4 Mapdpscor @pvpla, wepl he 1h 
authority, Asteridoras, he plese ¢iAqudAwe, Kustath, ai Dionys, 
Taben In Pisidin ‘Tabae in perhaps ror- Poringet. 315, 
Topt in the poiesage in the text above, 
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from Constantinople hy Eski Sheber to Konia: (his road wie 
ond of the inost important in Asin Minor from the foundation of 
Constantinople till steamships recently superseded land youils ms 
the means of communication between the expital and the torth 
coat of Syrin anil Cyprus. Before Constantinople was founded, 
Palybotos lay off the main road and was an unimportant place, 
while Julia, in the aan plain further south; was. the chief 
city, 

ALV.—Juuia, This city was situated between Philomelion 
and Synnoda, pnd it strict niggerous coins fron Tiberius 
to Vilerian. The distance from Philomelion is given in thies 
Table a4 xxxy, miles, and from Srnnnda 08 xxx: one or other 
of thes numbors must be wrong, as the total is tho great 
Riepert places Julia at ‘Tahai, aged this cannot be far wrong. 1 
should however look for a site nearer Sak5, correcting the 
distance from Philomelion to-xxiy,. and rending the whole raid 
Philometiuim xxiv. Sullie xd} /ysiat xxiii, Synwale xxviii 
Metropolia exviil, Apanicie, Aly reasons ure: (1) aome aneiunt 
city must hnve existed in the wide and fing plain. between 
the Jakes Eber Gil and Ak Shohor Gol; (2) Sakli is an 
iinportant market town, and the sent of a medir; (4) Sakli 
8 on a road which was important both i modern times ay) 
under the Roman Empire; (4) the modern boundary between 
tie vilayets of Konia and Bryssa lies south of Sakli: itis pro- 
hablo that the bomninry has deseended from Byzantine timi, 
and that it was the boundary between Salutaris and Pisidis ; 
(4) Sakli isin Paroreijos, and Julia-Ipsos is one of the few oltivs 
which’ way have been in: Paroreios; (6) ‘Tehai is more difficuls 
*o teeonoile with the Poutinger Table's numbers = 

XLVI.—Ereos war tho scene of. the dieisive battle fought 
i Ol ne. by Antigonus against Selenous and Lysimachius 
Antigouns had wintered at Synnoida: in the spring he marched 
eastwards with the view of preventing a junetion between the 
forces of his two antagonista Soleucus, coming from Syria, and 
Lysimachus, coming from the Hellespont, naturally met in the 
plain that stretches between Sukili and Bolwadun. 


* Bynnada to Thal) bra, Tohai to Power began: Lut pee bestantinalty, they: 

Phiiometion (Ak Sheber) 9 hrs, Hed as long: aw the Chin neh orwanisating 
* Those provinees (linappemriidl, politi- — Lvwel, : 

Wally apemteline, tony hefira thir Turkish 
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Tpsos ia never mentioned under the Roman Empire, but is 
known under the Greek kings and as a Byzantine bishopric; 
Juha is mentioned only under the Roman Empire, and yet it 
was an Important city with rich coinaye, Ipsos onl Julia were 
in the same district, and the conclusion is inevitable that the 
name Julia auparseded| Ipsos under the Romana, but that before 
Hierodles the old name had once more come into tise, 

XLVIT—Patomeiion has been proved at Ak Shelier by 
Hamilton. It was in all probability «foundation of the Dis- 
dochi, otherwise it could hardly have been omitted by Xenophon, 
It was. therefore an obscure town or village til some of the 
Syrian or Pergamenian kings took advantage of its fine situation 
to found then a rest Greek. olty with a Greek tome, It was 
the stat of a conreutus (ee XXVUI. ). 

XLVILL—Haperasopouts was situated on the direct road 
from Philometion ta Tkonion, at or near Doghun Hissar 
(Cinnam. p. +2). 

MS LIA—Tayenrios, according to the route. of Aenophon, 
must have heen near Doghan Hissar. Lt was still a city in the 
time of Pliny, but does mot occur Inter, These facts show that. 
it waa the isan which was refounded by Hudiian under the 
nome Hudriangpolis, 

L.—Trawuton has been proveil by Hamilton ut Ilgin, 1 
helivve that the Tyriaton of Xenophon's time was situated 
hetwoen Ilgin and Khadyn Khan, and thit huge lines of 
émbankment and soul ptures in Syro-Cappadocian (Hittite) 
hieroglyphics mark the site. 

LI—The city which Xenophon means whon he speaks of 
Katorpov lediow must be Ipsos, His distances are, starting 


from Apameta : fi 
Bact porasanie. niles hors, 
Peltat > WwW 2 §& Yuka Keui. 


Keramon Agurn 2 12 30 94 near Islam Keni. 
Kayatrou Pedion $8! 30 75 24 Sakli. 


Thymbrion 2 WwW 25 8 near Doghan Hissar. 
‘Tyrinion 2 W 8 8 near Ilpin. 
Tkonion os 20 50 16 Konia. 


1 This tnast cortainly bo correrted to «wae the day's march, ond a very good 
Ginoarmy could: march 7imilesinthrs march it is 
Meya, anil it iv clear that 12 to 15 miles 
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The fountain of Midas is, ns Hamilton. saw, unmistakable it is 
about five miles north of Philomelion. 

LUL—Avovsroronm, «a T proved in a former paper! from 
the pissace of Anno Comnens alreudy quoted (see X1.), wos 
ditunted at Surmenc, nine milos E.S.E. from Afiom Kara Hisar. 
It appears in all the Natitias, and in several of the Councils 
from 543 onwards, under this name. Such a city minet, though 
omitied in the list of Hieroclus, be concealed in it under 
nnethiot tte, 

The very name Augustopolis, applied to» place not important 
enough to com money, and not found before tho fifth century, 
touses the suspicion that it gnined ite name from being an 
importa! estate; this suspicion lum haunted my mind, and at 
last I discovered, in the tale of Saint Eatychius! a complete 
confirmation: he was born, 4.b. 512, in Augustopolis, and the 
expression Gefea Keopy (itnperial estate) is used aa mnuther 
nine for his birthplace. | 

LIN.—Kignos Oxetses.. LIV.—Kisnos Pourixes. The 
nme <Aqpoq is often applied to an estate, and in thea two 
cases it has probably that sensé, There is ouly one kind of 
estate which conld rank as a recovnixod separate anil self- 
governing comiuunity—an imperial estate, Tn several other 
enses such estates appear in Hierocles’ list, in Caria yepia 
rarpiysies, in Parnphelia Krija MaFiyuiarcirékems. It is 
well known that imperial estates did exist in Phrygian’ and we 
thay therefore safely interpret these two Klerai as two great 
imperial estates; one is ‘the extate of the monntain land, the 
other * the estate of the city Tam." * 

Horses from the Phrygian estates were highly prized, and 
ranked with the Cappudocian as the firext keown, The Cappa- 
docian estates are known to have been at Andalvilis, near Tyane, 
aid the horses reared there were called Palmotlani from o 


Pl need hantly miter » warning 
icine the error | trade in the some 
pager, in idientifving Augustopelis with 
Motvopolix: tho “falae belief that 
Metropalls struck aimeroas ootta, 
together with Profsesor Hinohfitd's 
oly meh tnplicttly, were wnillbehomt 


to tistied me. 

fet, Setunf., April ath, p. 550, 

* Hors ‘yuo Phrygianinatre eactio 
presse piles edunt,’ Clad: (* sacra * de 
notes lnypertal property) : cp. Coe, ‘Tika 
wine, frautat ry). 

* xepas being imilinmtood + ta Sparta 
fokitich gpa wae the property of th 
Ajurtiate consists, 1 
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certain Palmating, The Phrygian horses were named Hermo- 
geniani! Tn rearing horses in Aaia Minor it i of thw first 
importance to take them to very lofty pastures in the heat of 
summer; these were on the Kléros Oreines, and the two Kleroi 
were thorstore both required for the que purpose, and were pro- 
bably under one management This fact makes it probable that 
the tipo «Ajpor formed one estate, and werein the Votitiac grouped 
under the name Augustopolis, 

Tn Not. IT. both Augustopolis and Kleroi occur: I might 
quote n similar instance of double mention, and might show 
thet exact year (879) when this error was introduced, but 
constilerations of space forbid, 

LV.—Trorospsa. The demos of the Trokondenoi was sitw- 
ated somewhere near Augustopolis: it is inentioned only in 
an inscription eopied by me in 1584 at the same bridge where 
the Prymmessian milestone still lies; the npper part of the 
stone, on which was sculptured a bust fof Zeus?) has beon 
broken. off : 


EIPHvalOC MHNOOI 

AOY TOY ANII///////OC, HAs 
OY TAMPOC, YTIEP AHMOy 
TPOKONAHN WN 

AG! E€YXHN 


Trokonda is related to the personal name Trokondas, ag 
Ridramos to Kiilramouna, as Kadot to Kadouss. Lt ts possible 
that Trokonila was the early nome of Auguatopolis 

LVI—Axsarovra, LVIL—Ataspn Fortes are placed on 
the direct road from Synnuda to Pesainus, by which Manlius 
mnst have: marched, 

LVIL—-LVIEL—Brvpos Vervs is placed with definite cer- 
tainty by the reference in Livy xxxviii. 15; it was five miles from 
Syonidn on the march towards Galatia, This brings us into the 


 Gothofredus, ail Cod, Thzodm, vol,  T shonlil consiler the simplest explans 


ip. 5¢s,, promises the proof that athmecf the names to be that ‘Palma. 


Heriigenian! aud Phrygiselorhryg-  tinsand Hermogetes were the mapertive 
imei wort identical, Tdonoteethathe lesen or managers of the Cappadoeiat 
haw explicitly redeemed the promive; and Phrygian estates in the lntter pare 
bot the len tiflention appears teremary of the fore century, 

rS—VoL VIL RK 
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hilly country between Synoada and Augustopolis, and the very 
considermble remains at the village of Aghzi Kara, * Binek 
Mouth,” must be assigned to Beudos Vetus. Tt is probally that 
Bouprra, which is mentioned by Nonnus and by Steph, Byz,! 
is another form of the name Beudos, ‘This suggests the pos- 
sibility that Puryria or Payreta of the Notitiae may also be the 
same place, The variation in form is great, but names in their 
Byzantine dress have sometimes « strange appearance. 

At Coneil, Chuleedon,, A.D. 451, Mirus EtAdy$pop, or Eulan- 
(rae, or Eulandroram, waa present among the bishops of Phrygin 
Saloteris, He cannot bea bishop of Blaundos in Pacatiana, by 
mistake reckoned to Salutaria, for Blaundos was really in Lydia, 
and its bishop was present at the sawe Conneil, He must: 
therefore be a bishop of some city of Salutaris whose nant is 
corruptly written, The variant Mirus Bilandensis suggests the 
probability that Bendensis is the correct form? The order in 
which the names occur supports this hypothesis—Synnada, 
Beudos or Eulandra, Ipsos, Lysias—though much stress cannot 
be laid on the order in the ecclosiastical lists 

Beudos is related to Synnada ss the older Phrygian city on 
the hills to the new Greek city in the plain: hence tha epithet 
Vetus. 

Beudos, then, ta a city coining money in the secon) century 
after Christ, & bishopric in ap, $51, and again in the Notifier > 
it cannot, therefore, fail in Hierocles, Being a city which coms 
money, it cannot be identified with Kleros Oreines, though its 
situntion among the hills would readily lend itaelf to sach on 
identification, 

LIX —Desatakia. The name, which is unknown except in 
Hierocles, is obviously corrupt. The district in which it must 
lie is narrowed by the resulta of our inquiry to the neighbour- 
hood of Synnada or of Angustopolia 1, this district we lave 
just found that Beudos er Boudeia must have been known to 
Hierocles, and I shall now gé on to prove that Kinnnaborion alan 
must have been known to him, 1 therefore suppose Debala-Kan 
to be a corruption of these two names. 


‘Nonmum and Stephancs agree in beet sectmiluted by coppivte'to the well. 
Bowtela and. Doiantos Pedion: probably known Bluidos or Blaunilos: the lettet 
Note is Btuphanus’ guthority, p often crypt into the last syllable of the 
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LX.—EInwanonion is mentioned first in the inscriptions of 
the Eéror Texpdperor in the third century ; it is a bishopric in 
the Councils of 451 and 787, and in the earlier Votetiae VIL, 
VILL, IX, and 1. These references prove an unbroken exist- 
ence of m town of some consequence from 200 to $00, Suche 
town cannot be unknown to Hierocles, and its Apparent omission 
can be most easily explained by the supposition just advanced. 
A stidy of the Tekmorian inscriptions mokes me place Kin- 
nuborion in the south-western part af the Karamilk Ova, perhaps 
near Genwli, which oceupies a fine situation, with a splendid 
fountain supplying « river that flows into the dueen (katabothron) 
of Karamiik The bishopric of Kinnaborion must have included 
the adjoining Oinan Ovn. 

_LXTL—Evraorsiym is mentioned in the Peutinger Table on 
the road between Apameia and Synnoda: If this table be 
correct, Euphorbium must be identified with Metropolis, and we 
might supposs that the whole plain was callod Euphorbium, thie 
inhabitants Euphorbeni, and the town Metropolis? This view 
4, liowever, irreconcilable with Pliny, ¥. 106, who mentions bot); 
Euphorbeni and Metropolitae in the coneentus of Apamein. 
Hence it is more probable that Kuphorbium is to be placed on 
the great eastern highway between Metropolis and Lysias, in the 
Oitan Ova; and the error, which this position presupposes in 
Tab, Peut;, is due to the difficulty of representing the compli- 
cated roads in this district.* The-roads, then, are: 

Apamoian, xxvii. Metropolis {= nit  Moterbhen rin Fotos {SIE irubin, 

LXU1.—Ors1a, or Orvatos. The form is uncertain; the only 
anthority is the ethme Otmary¢e in the Tekmorian inseriptions. 
The name is still id use in the form Oinan, the name of a village 
and » amall valley among the mountains of the Plryyo-Pisilinn 
frontier, Remains of ancient life are abundant at Oinan, Ad 


1 fT have visited Geneli (few remains,  Enphorbinm (a supposition which is 
and inquired as to the ooume of the = most hnprobuble, considering that Ming 


bree wlieh pisses there. ia diuttleaa quoting froin list of the 
* The distances agree well-with this comeenfwe), or thut thems two cities were 
view, Lith th tbe mame valley, anel ifiat 


* The possibility toust however still later Euphortium wea merged in 
be loft oper, either that Pliny wrong Metropolis. 


in distinguishing Motropoli# and 
EE 2 
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Aresli, two tiles distant, I copied the following inseriptions in 
1556. 
{l) wY¥AIQC ACKAAAOE 
EPMOKAHE EYTYXOY 
MEAITWN AAAWNTOC 
IMAN TCICINOY 


(2) complete at right and bottom, hroken at top and left, 


I 
YTWEC 
NAIWPAW  éiop@alcato ? - 
EFENETOTIPO 3 éydvero mpo [O¢ Kadkapdaw 
OCTAYTAKYPIAME ‘Tatra xpi yeelveip ? 
boy ACYNKAHTOY 
YMOCAIKINNIOCTOMAIOY = -C,, Licinius PF 
lOTTEPITOYTOYMNPACPMATOCOY 
CETPAYENHEAWKENTICINHA GE! 
EAWPHCATGEICECKATHNHMEPAN 
TIPECBEYTAIEICACIANAJABANTEC 


Euphorbinm was perhaps the nome of the whole plain, Oinia 
of the town, 

LXIT—Sitmocnpa is not mentioned by Hieroclea. yet it 
struck coins from Marcus Aurelius to Gordian, and is mentioned 
in all the Notitiae in forms mere or Jess eorrupt—Sihinidss, 
Sinhindos, Sehindos; Sibildos; Siknoilos: Sihidounda then was 
certainly » city:in the time of Hieroelix, It does not however 
occur either ot any Cougeil or in Hierscles; und thia fact 
rouses the suspicion that it may be concealed under one of thee 
names which occur in Hierocles and the Councils, bat not in 
the Notifier, viz, Praipenissor atid Amarassa, ‘The former is 
impossitile, anil I therefore anggeat the possibility that the 
people Amadasseis had in their country a city Sibidonnida: at 
the same time | am fully conscious of the want of ‘roasoua ti) 
support this view (see LXIV,). | 
_LXTV—Amanaséa ia mentioned Doneil, Chalcedin, 451, Oonedl 
Constantingn, 553. Comeil. Nears, Tl. 787. and in Hierocles 
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under the corrupt form "AAazaged.’ No other reference to the 
place occurs, anil evidence as t) its situation i8 therefore practi- 
enlly non-existent. All that ean be sail ts, first, that it wasn 
place of some confequence, being mentioned in 451, 58), 543, 
and 787,and that it must therefore he mentioned in the Nofitias 
tinder some other name; while it cannot of course he identified 
with any name occurring in the same htsts that mention it. 
These considerations appear to narrow us down to an identifica- 
tion with Sibilounda: we may suppose that the demos onmed 
Amaiiesn possesseil a city named Sibidemda. The name Sibi- 
Jonnda occurs in the aecond century; than Amndusea takes Its 
place from 451 to 787 ; finally corrupt forms of Sibidounds return 
in the Netitiae, Amalassa may be indicated by the corrupt 
Pappactea of Ptolemy. 

LXAV.—Lysias, About this city aleo hardly any evidence 
exists: if we could trost the conclusion of Droysen,* that it was 
founded by some of the Diadochi, we should have to look for it 
on the line of ane of the great roads, and probably on the great 
eastern highway. Doeyond this wo have only the onder of Hiero- 
eles to guide us; lw appears, i the four names, the Kleroi, 
Dobalakia, aud Livsias ty be in the teighbourhood of Synnada 
and Prymnessos, aud thereafter he passes to the eastern frontior, 
with Ipsos and Polybotos. Woe also know from Strabo (p, 577, 
ep. XLUL) that if was not im Paroreios. On theso presumptions 
T have placed the name Lysias* at Bazar Agatch, on the road 
from Synnada to Julia. Remains of ancient life are found there 
and at tho neizhbouring villages of Akarrim and Karadja Koren, 
and the charncter of the country suggests that o city of some 
‘consequence, snc as mivlit coin money, existed here. There is 
a duden here, through which the water of the whole valley from 
Geneli downwards disappears, The site conjectured by Kiepert, 
Khoarey Pasha Khan, is inconsistent with the order in Hierocles, 
anit moreover I shall show that Kakkabokome was situated 
there. 

Targoe that, if Lysine waa founded by the Diadochi, it pre 
hably stood on the eastern highway, on tha following g prounds: The 


Lenplyitge 6 trusspseeition, Adhwtoum— 2] sew seretal colne of Lycina at 
cor cp. Kapatiann, Morea | =Nomaia),  Sandykii: this soggeste a situation 
Karhmkdpons (claviculurina),&0, within. ey communication of Synamlu 

2 fheek, ol Medloulonnnee, an! the Peytapelia, 
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cities on this road ere almost all founded or refounded during 
the Greek or Roman period—Antiocheia, Laodiocin, Apamela, 
Synnada, Julia, Philomelion (see XLVI), Laodiceia Katake- 
kanmene, Archeluia, Chesarcia. the only important exception 
being Tyriaion; op the other hand, there is not a single foundt- 
tion of that period oy the older Royal road of Herodotus. 

LXVI—Menos is placed with confidence by the order in 
Hierogles on the road between Metropolis and Nakolein at 
Kuimbet. The situation is confirmed by Constantine Porphyr.! 
whi mentions it as the boundary between the Anatolie aj 
Opsikian Themes: It appears to have been a place of small 
conecy ence onder the Roman Empire, but to us it is interesting, 
as the monuments of the old Phryvian kings round the tomb of 
Midas are close to it, The mountaing in which thesa mono- 
ments are eituated, and in which some of the upper waters of 
the main Sangaries stream rise, were onlled Ballenaion (from 
Ballen, “king”: Pseud, Plut., De Fuwe.), ) 

I give here the text of a fmgmont of Inseription at Kum bwt : 
T copied it first in 1851, but the fnintness of some lettars baffles 
ie, M. Waddington pomted out the worl puctenis, and | have 
fice re-examined the stone. twice, verified the word Meoturrys, 
and ccovured the guneral sense of the whole. 


I¥IAl 
MANIKC 
4AC IK AIAH , 
SHMOYNAK / 
ATITTAMIC On 
OYKAICAPOCIEAY 
ADcHKATACKEYING 
ONIAIQNANSE 
ANIOHCETAITOYAIOCe To 
\OCAAEZANAPOYsi IMArY 


trtp Atroxparopos Pathenvod, &e., Pepluavixolt Kalcapos 
aidloy Giapor|ie, cal &yj[mou Tovprneadayp «ail dijzov Nax{lo}- 


De Thimtibus, 1. 14 and 255 Meron lisa sinady ime dmen ly 
horiiies, «gy. Kiepert om 


the correct. inferonts aa to the fein, «term! ant 
thunwh tot @s to the special, sites! Frans Piaf faukr, 
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ALéww ‘Eppoyerns ‘} ‘Anwa yco[Olorn[s xepleow aoa Kalcapos 
TH cavlrop yoraiel “Pélép rir KeaTacKeviyy rol0 vaioxoul dx 
thay télow avéby[ wer, "Eareudheclay sronasrs Tod Anay rol. . 
Néapy Njoe “AXeFavdpov v [Kjapapy[os. The names ‘Lipiswernss 
Neéapyos are supplied exempli gratia : the name of the posseaia 
of the emperor may have been given instead of the suggested 
xepiow, I believe the restoration Tpopenectan, though: dis- 
tant from Meros, is right. ‘his montirent was « tomb in the 
form of a (emall templet) of Zeus (See J. HS. 1654, “ Sepule. 
Caostoms “), | 

‘There is every probability that (Hermogenes ?) was lessee of 
the scifus mentioned above as Kleros Oreines: The dominion 
of Prymnessos probibly extended over Konna and Metropolis, 
ao thut Prymmessoa and Nakoleia were neighbours of Meros 
anil Klerot Oreines 

EXAVIT—NAROLEIA was at Seidi Ghazi, as was first proved by 
the late Dr, Mordtmann, J, R. Steuart copied the inscriptions 
which prove this, and states that they do so, but as he did not 
print tis inscriptions, his statement passed unheeded, and the 
false iden that Prymnessos was at Seidi Ghazi was universally 
nocepted Gill Mordtmann’s paper was published. Mordtmann 
howaver mikes an error in concluding that Acrocnos was a Inte 
name for Nakolein, He does so because there is a great bebbe 2 
and the tomb of Seidi Ghazi here, ant it ia known that the his- 
torical Seidli Batal Ghazi waa slain at Akroenos. But it is impos- 
sible to suppose that the Turkish dervishes who founded this tele 
had any knowledge of an obsetre historical thet of Ap, 739. 
Soidi Ghasi was one of the heroes of the Bektash dervishes—a 
sect which was once immensely powerful in Turkey because the 
Janissaries belonged to it, but which lost power when the Janis- 
sires were oxterminited by Sultan Mahmud. How he became 
their hero is unknown to me, but the connection between 
Nakoleia and Seidi Ghazi arises through the dervish tebe, and 
not from his death having eceurred there, Seidi Ghazi is widely 





pees te ale “pantie the  spoctal revelation: a fell near was 
other letters, though incomplete, are called Sheah-enkutach, ‘Tho twvelation 
arr t a, a Wd now soe, false: and mo con- 

4 2 Toke, establighiment of dervinhes tinuous tradition existed, For tha 

‘Tn Sulton Ala-Ruditin's time the tory seq Ethe, Minlrten doe Siqypid 
place whese Seid died wasdiseovered by  feutthal, Toipale, 171, p. 218, 
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known as @ hero in Asia Minor, and 4 curinus romance of his 
life exists in Turkish, and is accessible in a German translation ; 
Akroenos was situated at Afiom Kara Hissar, Wot. X. clearly 
distinguishes Nakoleia and Akroenos, giving the former asnn 
archbishopric, the latter as a bishopric. 

Nakoleia increased in importance during the Byzantine perio, 
and wns at some time aftor TST dissociated from the imitrapadis 
of Synnada, and made-an independent metropolis! Tn the your 
502 Achillas was appointed archbishop of Nakoleia (Acta Saneto- 
rom, Feb. 4, p. 540), but in wot. I, dated an. 883. the list of 
Salutaria is still uncorrected, and Nakoleia is tanked under 
Synnada, whereas in the latost Notitiee (EL, TTL, X:, XL, X11. 
XUT) it is an independent metropolis, though apparently without 
any subordinate bishoprics. 

Nakoleia shared in the usual Phrygian reputation for heresy. 
Theodotus, the Iconoclast Patriarch of Constantinople, was a 
native of Nakoleia. Constantine, also an Iconoclast, was hishop of 
Nakoleia during his tine. 

Nakoleta possessed under the Roman Empire a wide territory, 
extending on the east up to the river Sangarios. ‘The Byzantine 
System Was opposed to such wide-spread power, and the histiry 
of Nakolein shows a steady diminution in territory, This dimi- 
Hithin also ia coincident with a steady vrowth in prosperity snd 
iniportance of the northern parte of Phrvgia, which may be clearly 
traced in Byzantine history. Southern Phrygia was far more 
important under the Roman Empire, lying as it did on the great 
eastern livlway; but narthern Phrygia grew steadily when 
ronds lod to Constantinople, The great Hyzantine military road * 
went by Dorylaion and across northern Phrygia. T cannot lere 
do tore than brielly indiente the line of this trond, It wie firet 
resularly organized by Justinian, who formed a series of fortvey es 


‘Tn the carter Netitioc the interme 
iste ebnse of dp yureleworas RbTond pedo 
exists, lot thee atchtishoprios are all 
converted into imutropoleis in ihe Iatont 
Mol iis, 

*d wdegs dca®aprias GedeAdes cal 
rerrpieg denileweis evar [Keneror 
tiret] 4 Nowwdelas 4 driaxers, Thre 
Peon. |, 408, 

4 deslewiaeonns Neeok ime wad wf eer” 


onthe duimiearte vais TApardusre “Taw. 
Buiewy xal roti defers “Apafies, on) 
tevApurar tay dexAmriaa rol frei. 
Thtephan. eentie,, 4 . 

* Tt fine to bo distinguished from the 
fimeet roud to Ankyra, the pilyprim'n 


rote, which | hare déswcribed in an 


Appendix to’ the teansletion oF the 
forlesux Itinerary published by the 
Palestine Exploration Fmul. 


Ee a eS ee el lr | 
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along it—Justinianopolis Mela, Dorylaion, Jnstinionopolis Palins 
(Sivri Hissar), &c.. A series of arAnera, pots where the ames: 
of the different provinces assembled to join In any eastern cam- 
paign, were formed along the road—at Malagina, Dorylaion, Ka- 
barkion, Colonia (Archelats), Carsnreia (Mazaka), and Daatencist 

The following villages of the territory of Nakoleia are known - 
some of them afterwards became independent bishoprics — 

LXVITL—KARKANAS, or KRAKKABOKOME, Was 4 village in the 
territory of Nakolein, known from oi inecription found at 
Khozrev Pashia Khan (where I copied it m 1681 and 1559): 
WreEavb por” Apyiroxau Kaxcafoxwpitys trép éavrol cwry- 
plag cal Tow iodewy wayren +7 Bea ery. Kakkabas was there- 
fore probably the ermal! ancient town situated nt Basaarn, about 
a mile to the cast of Khozrey Pasha Klien, The village is men- 
tioned in the fifth century, when ot the Council of Ephosus, in 
431, Atopntrs, oleay de xeon Kawa fas," emryvous THe opee- 

GoFar aio, «al wapaxadéras Tor wyioTaTor émlaKoTOF 
Geodapror, recants the Quatiorlecaman heresy (det. Sina. 
Ejphes., Afanai, VV, p. 1361). 

LXTX—SantaBaris is mentioned on the route of the Em- 
peror Alexins Comnenus, between Doryliton and Redrea (now 
Rayat), and may therefore be identified confidently with the 
tinier village Bardakehi, where there are numerous: Byzantine 
remains. The sconmt of Theodorus Santabarenus (Vit Nicolai 
in det. Saet., Fob, 4) aleo snggexta that it was. eur Nakoleia. 

LAX —Perana is known only from ao dedication Ad MMera- 
paiy, copied at Baghlije, in 1583 (Sterrett-Ramsay) — 


CWKPATHCNEIKOAAOCY Lawpatys NewoXdou 
EPMHC KAI TAIOC MHNO "Epps, wal. Dasog Mijie-~ 
HIHOY NAKOAEYCAIITIE didou Naxodeds, Adi He- 
TAPAIWEYXHN Tapain evyny. 


This dedication by Gainsand Socrates Hermes leaves it doubtful 
whether Petara is xctually part of the territory of Nokoleia or 
belongs to Amarion. 


' Mulayina js apparently a latename an Raborkion ses Leliw. | 
for Jnetinknnopolts Mela, tow Tilleiikt = ® The Lato text hoe in rie Cocca or 
‘Colonia Arcticiais ia now Ak Sarat: Chott, 
Dazinon js tho Kaz Ove north of Touat ; 
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LAXI—Senea. LXXIL—Vexnokome (See Jif 8, 1884 
pp. 258-280), | 

UXXTT—A surname of the native god of Nakoleia, probably 
derived from » place of his worship, occurs in the following t- 
scription on a defaced stele at Seidi Ghost (Rar any, LSS; 
Sterrett-Rameay, 1883),! 





KOPNHAIOL Koprrp eos 
ANTWNIOC ‘Asrrenviag 
4ll PYMIW Ad “Popig 


EYXHN einyriy. 


LXATV.—Kanongionx? was an drAnetov, where the troops 
of the Anatolic Theme eallected, and must therefore have bean 
ina good camping position near the Byzantine military rend 
which ran between Dorylaion and Jnstinianopolis Patias (Sivri- 
Hissar), The one fine position.in this district is at the fountains 
of the Sangarios; and here to the present day there is ot 
Tehifteler a station for cavalry and an estate of the Sultan. 

The position of Kaborkion is given (1) by the desoriptio of 
the dwAyera in Constantine Porphyr., De Certmon. IL, TPP) Pe ee, 
and (2) by the fact that it waaa bishopric Of Sulutaris. Now 
the discussion of the bishoprics of Galatin Salutaris will show 
that the country along the nght bank of the Sangarios was in- 
habited -by the Orkoi or Orkaorkoi, one of whose towns: was. 
called Orkistos; atymologically there must be a conneetion 
between the people Orkaorkoi and the town Kaborkion, which 
in earlier time. would be spelt Kaovopeov, and in Inter time 
KaSopxcor. [have sometimes thought that the name OPK AOP- 
KOI, known only from Strabo, is corrupted from KAOYOPKOL, 
aml that Kaovépxcow is the centre of the Kaovopwor. 

The territory of Orkistos and of Kaborkion originally was sub- 
ject to Nakoleia, Orkistos was tnade independent $91: Kabar- 
kion was in all probability made independent by Justinian wlio 
he formed the great military road, und though it does not appomr 
in any Votitiae except TIL, X., XT, we observe that precise! y 





® Published hy meincomplete, JM, 9 Tn Wot, Kon NIT the name la 
Si 1669, 125. ‘The restorstian pm —gtren twicu Kamarkos and Kabarkion « 
poe by Prof. Gompoz, airech, Zpiyr. Nol TI. which eacopy of thin eune 
MA. Custer. vi, p52, te inoorment, Hist, gives the cettect tort 
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these three Notifiae alone preserve the name Justinionopolis, 
which was-for a time given to Seiblias 

LXXV—Saxaia. Ite situation is mentioned by Strabo, the 
only author who gives the name. Tt was at the fountains of the 
Sangarios, 150 stadia from Pessinus—iecidedly an understate- 
ment. Sangia was therefore onc of the villages of the Kaborkoi. 

LX XVL—Pazow, another village in the same neighbourhood, 
is twice mentioned by Socmmtes asa seat of the Novatians, The 
same remarks apply to it as to Sangis, It was included in 
Plirygia whon we hear of it (about 40), which is natural, as it 
was in the territory subject to Nakoleta.. | 

LXXVII—Orkistos was made independent mm $51, and 
trnsferred between 380 and 395 to Galatin. It 1s mmpossible to 
gain a clear idea of the eastern border of Phrygia without dis- 
cussing the western part of Galatia, tha provinee which was 
called Galatia Secunda or Salwtaris in Byzantine time. The 
whole of this district was originally Phrygin, anid the boundary 
between the two provinces varied much at different times. 
Space preventa me from discussing the subject here, but I 
hope to prove elsewhere that Amorion, Klancos, Orkistes, aril 
Trikomia were taken from Phrygia by Theodosius 386-395, and 
aed to form the new province of Galatia Secunda. 

LXXVIU.—Donrvtitos, Its position at Eski Sheher, with 
its hot springs, has long been known. Lying where the impor- 
tint routs from Constantinople to the east and to the south fork, 
it was a place of the first importance, and is connected with 
many events jn Byzantine history, 

Itie mentioned at Conaetl, Chalealon. 451, in such a way as 
to show that it was then abrocépadoy, and not subject to the 
metropolitan of Synnada; but inall the Wotefiae it is an ordi- 
nary bishopric, It was a atation of Scholarii {as was Kotiaion) 
until Justinian’s Lime (Tivophan,, p. 250). 

The ruins of Kara Sheher, three or four miles W.S.W. of 
Eski Shoher, probably mark the city built by Manvel Comnenus 
in his attempt to strengthen the empire against the Seljuk 
power (A.D. 1175). Dorylaion had then been in ruins for some 
time, and the new city was built on a differsnt site, The Roman 
city stool round the mound now called Sheher Eyuk, two: milea 


+ This | have proved in my forthcoming ' Antiquities of Southern Phrygia,” 
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north of Eski Sheher: the hot springs are at the northern out- 
ékirta of Eski Shelier. 

The river Tombris, called Thyaris by Cinnamns, flows past 
Doryluion, and reotives a tributary enlled-by the same historian 
Bathys, The Tembris in its upper course was-called Tembro- 
gus, eis recorded by Pliny and corroborated by an: inscription 
which I copied in the district Praipenissos, at Uteh Eynk, in 

LAXITX—Mezea was a village in the territory of Dorylaion, 
mentioned in the following twa inscriptions copied by me in 
1883, it Kaki Sheher -— 

(1) On a stale, under a relief of bull's head; broken at 


MCZCAN M[e|f]ejar- 
SMlHPAK AH oli "Hpaxxa 
NEIKHTQ ‘A jresanrgy 
ANQ’KEK Met Jans x2 ex 


(2) On-lower part of broken stellt: + 


XOIKAT - © + yor was 
MEZEANOIMH Mefeavoi My- 
TPIEYXHN tpl avy 


LXXX.—Mindion, Tea position & determinéd (1) hy ite 


Altdntiin on the Tenibria, which is mentioned on its cola; 
(2) by its distanre—eighteen miles from Dorylaion, on the road 
to Tricotnia ond Pessinus, ‘These conditions point to Karndja 
Euren, where important remaina reveal the site. 

LXXX1—Krassos. This plain, mentioned onee or twice in 
the Byzantine wars, wae situated, as I have proved in Appendix L. 
to Part L. on the lower Tembris. 


LXXXTI.—Gorpourmts, or Gorponoysta, ts mentioned only 


in Not, IT. X., where it ocours with Kaborkion at the end of 


the list’ I have alreaily shown that the north-eastem comer of 
Salutane mereasad in importance during the fifth anid sixth 


centuries, and that these bishoprics at the end of Not. 111, X. 
perhaps preserve to ws the gtate of the province soon aftar the 
reorgumzation by Jtustinian, Hence this bishopric may be safely 
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placed in the north-eastern district of Phrygia, Now there 
remnits litth: room except between the river Tembris and the 
tmiddie course of the Sangarios, or on the Tembris below Midaion 
in the plain of Krassos, and no name has ever yet been placed 
in this utterly unknown plain. Another argument may bo de- 
rived from the name. which js: probably equivalent to “ the 
Qyownia of the country Gordes"; we have then to mquire 
shout this country, Gordos, whose very name has hitherto escaped 
notice, 

LAXATI—Gorpos, as « district of Phrygia, is mentioned im 
a few mre enses. In the life of Theodore Sykeots,! we find tat 
in Hesaooren fovo; seh Gratiqnopolim site, in the regi Giardia 
and beyond the bounilaries.of the province Galatin, the people 
were making a bridge over a stream liable to be swollen by 
torrenta. ‘Tho very name Gratianopolis is unknown except in 
this passage > bit ‘the story shows that the place was nol very 
far front Sykea, and on the south side (out of Galatia Prima), 
Again the town Justiniuiopolia Mela in Bithynia is often callod 
Jistinianopolis Gonli at the Council of 353, ¢4, Justinianopulis 
ofthe country Gordes: the old name Juliopolis (west of Sykea 
twenty-four miles) was Topdov Kagy, where also TD understand 
the country Gordos:.Gorlorounia, which appears to be in the 
ame country, and Gordoserba, which lies near Bilojik, probably 
contain thi zame name. These scanty traces paint to a ootintry 
Gordie extending from Bilejik. enstward between the Sangarics 
aml the Tembris. The mythicn! Gordoa, father of the Phrygian 
historical king Mistas, is prohably the eponymous hero of this 
country. 

‘The life of Theodore Sykenta contains some information about 
this obscure country, A.D, 550-600, There wes a direct road 
from Logania (Anastasiopolis) to. Dorykuun (p. 58), by which 
Theodore went to Constantinople instead of taking the short 
road by Juliopolis ond Totaion. The bad text nnd the utter 
want of exploration make it impossible at present to fit on the 
story to the conntry; only the conjecture may be made after 
the preceding remarks that Gimtianopolis is perhaps Gordorcunia, 
and if eo, we have a proof of the period when this country began 
to come into Unportance. 


1 At. Soret, April 22 qr 42. 
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LXXXTY.—Koriaton still retains the old name ax Kuntaya, 
and is one of the grent cities of the interior, I adopt the spell- 
ing favoured by coins, but Kervaioy is a common form, and the 
connection with the Phrygo-Thracian Kérvs cannot be doubtorl. 
There is no doubt that Kotiaion was mnuked in Salutaris, not in 
Pacatiana ; numerous testimonies confirm Nit, VITL, IX. whieh 
mention it first among the hishoprics subject to Synnada. We 
aaw that Dorylaion aimed at inlepondent rank in the fifth cen- 
tury: we have no express proof that Kotiaion also did so, but it 
con hardly be doubted that it would not be less attentive to its 
dignity than the smallor town of Dorylaion. J believe that 
it maintained its might to be awtéelepAaloa in the fifth and 
sixth centunes, and that this is the reason of its omission 
from Hieroeles’ list We have a parallel case in Eukhaite of 
Pontus It is omitted by Hierneles, pnd it ts known to 
have been autolvphelos at on early time: it ia mentioned by 
the Votitiwe as an archbishopric, and oot as an ordinary 
lishopric subject to Amastia. In both eases Hiorpeles, who 
i@ much influenced by the occlesiastion! lists, has been 
mitdled.2 | 

But it is clear that in 602 and 787 Kotiaion had mot the 
position of autekephaloa: it ranks among the onlinary bishops - 
af Saintarmu. So Dorylaion appears os of higher rank in 45), 
and a3 an ordinary bishop of Pneatiana in 553, 

Kotiaion grew steailily in importance during the Byzantine 
period, and ia placed by Const, Porphyr. second only to Nicnea in 
the Opsikian Theme, Dorylaion being third, and Midaion fourth, 
The hat pwoves the importance of northern’ Phrygia in later time 
see LAVIL). It mnks asa metropolis in Nor. 1, TL, X. XTIL 
In Not 1. and X. three bishoprics of Salutaris are placed 
under its-authority—those which liv ou the important road to 
the south and east, passing fram Constantinople, by Kutiaion 
and Akronios: this rom] fa often mentioned, and was used 
as an alternative mute to the Dorylaion road by the 
hie aca elnperors im géing from Constantinople to the 

‘ant? 


At tho same time, ponding further — Katlalon, and: int for aati renann dap 
investigation, Daqnite mimit that Ride» from error Hierocles muy have placed 
Kine (ne 1 wan dispmed some years ape it in. Pacatians. 

te think) may be a temporury isthe of © Bee iAtmbubeien, 


— eee fl 
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te Keorwerlue @yeylar | re Korousle vit ¢puylar | 
& Eropyet 4 Braga 
& Karte | A Karys 
4 Paiomee poet — b Tatum | 
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Not. L—"Exapyiat 4peplar Saaewraplan A Kereasion, | 


————— 
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CH those three subordinate bishoprics Kone has already: been 
discussed and placed, ‘Tho other two bishopries toust be placed 
on the roads fone now in Use as a Wagon road, the- other ras fa 
horse ronal} which eannect Kone with its metropolis, Kotiuon 
(see ACE, RCTL), 

‘At the end of his list Hierocler gives four deme? These 
Been to be classed together, pot because they were near each 
otbur oouraphically, but hecause they are dewio#, us distinguished 
from the preceding profeis, 

LXXXV—Desos Lrxaoxon. The Lycnones are a people 
riirely mentioned, nud it is therefore diffealt to localize ther, 
Besides the Byzantine lists, Pliny and Ptolemy mention them. 
Pliny (¥. 15) gives the Lycacnes in the conpenties of Synnadda. 
Ptolemy mentions them Ina fi mace whieli requires correction : I 
qrive the textas itouwht to be read; 3 27. wal dijoe rapa per THY 
‘Avelay Dvdaxpveia ()) cab Peperaniat, rapa Se thy Bifuviay 
Max{e8dves) Kadoniol cai Katineecets, 1d obs TleAryral, elra 
MoFearo), elra Avxdoves, figs’ offs ‘lepowodizvas” In this enumer- 
ation Ptoloimy arranges the deine i ines from esat to west; 
Kagonrot and Krdvyoceis along the north of Phrygia, then 
along n line furthir to the south Peltenoi, Moxeanoi, and 


Lykaones; south of the Lykaones lie the Hisropolitai These: 





! Hierecles ineutions then In the 
etltire, becuse Ihe Gees fe authority 
tints of boboprce. | 

© fy thie passe T hove transposed 
Avidare: andl @udacdeoos : clerwhere | 
have proved that thly change fttroduces 
poographitoal anuctrrary, in place of inoon- 
telvable Inaccurey, The error was 
Prodaoed by a would-be sarreetor, ww Hits 
thought that Acudurns tiuat be wapo ter 


Aver, where Phylakeion ond Thetmi- 
sonton were ailjoining cities om th 
Lyei Caro Phrygian frontier (see my 
paperon ‘Antiquities of Sonthern. Phiry- 
yin,’ tn the Auer, J. dh, 1887), 1 
have also corrected the form of Kudir- 
acit, Mofasl, "Mepesvatra (Mew abore) 
and Mosesderol : @varhrron neetis to 
tt falar fort (perhaps uAmeqeel gre 


Pieracaeit, ) 





_. 
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lines are approximately correct, if wo understand that the 
Peltenoi include the population af the entire plam of Lihekti, 
which Strabo calle Medrqrov [leitor,. The Lykaones, Hien, ore 
the people of the Catchuk Sitehanli Ova, which lies north of the 
Sandykli Ova; and this is one of the districts that we have 
hitherto left vacant in placing the names given by Hieroeles. 

The preceding passage of Ptolemy seems to me. conclusive, 
unless we suppose that Ptolemy haa attained in this deseription 
a degree of inaccuracy which he does not visowhera succeed im 
reaching’ But D discovered thy site from other reasons or pre- 
sumptions, and after discovering it I oheerved the correction 
required in Ptolomy. My tirst reasoning was from the frequent 
references in Byzantine documents to a monistery of the 
Lykaones; now smong the lilly which separate Lykaones and 
Prymnesscis there is still a monastery of consilerable fame and 
sanctity,* and in a country which has been almost wholly Turkish 
for centuries auch o monastery muat be an old establishment. 
Again, among the unpublished lists of Bévor Texpopeco, who 
formed religions union worshipping Artemis of the Limnai, a 
jrram entitled Aveaarete wpos @dor twite ocgura The srtua- 
tion assigned to the Lykaones fille wp the circle of districts 
round the Limnai, and this consiijeration, combine) with the 
passage of Fliny and the fact that the Lykaones were 9 Phrygian 
people, constituted sufficient evidence of the sitaution, and gave 
me the clue to understand and correct Ptolemy. | 

The expression Avwaoteds srpd¢ Ev8ov, 18 used in distinction 
from the Lycaonians proper, whose country is nearer the southern 
bo es 
‘The monasteries of the Lyeaones are frequently mentioned in 
Count, Constentinep. ap. 536, The following are the chief 
references — | | 

(1) Acioipos €hew Geod wperAirepoy xal Hyovperos ans 
Avxaoveo tAncion roi dylov Aaupevriov imoypayras émebana : 
Labbe, p. 133. 

Zinorios, Re... , Avwadvey Senfeiy treéyp.: Labbe, p. 11. 


1 Extept in the Strategial af Cappa- € Niar Kalejik: I have not vi ital 
dora, hitile geopmphy ofthat comtry it. “Tp permausnro of religions tratt- 


iy very ditficulteven withimeders meye, tutlonain Asia Minor ix au interestinge 
ati) weethon tittle known, wheres this  aulijert in many respects. : 
part of Phrygia wae well enn, 
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Zoroipos ris Edruylow tow Aveadver= Labbe, p. 76, 

Zocinov ths Kirvytov ror Aveadrioy: Labbe, p. 54. 

Fdeipoe wiper fl. x. try. POTS EBurryiot tay Aveaorenr whyorior 
say Marpanis vreypayra: Labbe, p. 38. 

(2) MiSerrog Acq Gend xpechurepos xai Wyowmeros movie 
say Avaadvox iroypiyras did PraPiavev mperSvrépo [xai 
Sevrepapiov "| érébwxa: Labbe, p- 133. 

(Prafiapos mperBvrepos xab kevrepapiog tar Aveaoven: 
i, p. 76. 

Pratiavas zperh> «. SevT. THF Moéécyvou rev Aueadvoyw = 
ih, ps 5S. | 

Pra Siawds wpecA. « Sev, Madtérrav Geohithertaroy mpecB. 
wal ty. tis Mowijs érrloacny raw Avxadway dfiaoas bréypaya 
w), p. 8a. 

The doubt ia whether these monasteries are actually in the 


city of Constantinople, or merely subject to Constantinople ; 


the formor is. the natural interpretation of the text, but seems: 


impossible. 

Hlatios. @Xew eov omperBurepos wal dpyipavipityg Tay 
Auradvey ixréypatya (Labbe, p. 170) ocouns only once, and is 
perhaps due to some mistake, 

No bishop of the Lyeaones was present at any Council. 

LXXXVIL—ACLOBRA, AUROKRA, ATIRORLA, is mentioned by 
Hierveles in the form dijzou Adpaxdea, which is either a falee 
form ora corruption. The situation of this demos ie fixed by 
the fountain and lake Aulokrene, which le on a plates behind 
Apameia to the enst, and according to the unanimous belief of 
ancient and modern time supply tie great fountains of the 
Maidander atl Marsyas in the lower valley. I have little to add to 
the description of the fountain anil its surroundings which T have 
given in my paper, " Metropolitanus Campus” (7. 22, 8. 1883) | 
the argument by which it was there shown that the fountain 
Aulokrene was tho same which ts mevtioned by Livy on the 
march af Manlius, is oynfirmed by the observation whieh T sub- 
sequently made that the Rhotrinos Fontes in Livy (ultered in 
alinost all the oditiona, quite wnjuatifiahly, to Obrimae Fontes) 
is only: alight corruption of Rhocrities, the adjective derived 
from [Aujrocra, The name Autocrene ninst have been originally 


Y-Rentcned frou the Latin. version, amd from the other signatures 
AA—VOL, VIE, lib 


wi 
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Avdoxpyt or Adpoxpyyy Gerri), and the form Adho-«pyen, 
“ flute-fountain,” is a typical example of Uie influence exerted on 
Anatolinn nomenclature by popular etymology seeking to give’ 
Greek meaning to non-Greck words, This name, combined with 
the importance of the flute in Phrygian music, gave form to the: 
Greek legend of Apollo, Marsyas, and Athena, 
LXXXVIL—Merrorous. In my older papers I have distin- 
guished currectly between the two Phrygian Motropolvis; und 
have shown thet all ovine which real MHTPOTIOAEITON OPY 
must be referred to the Metropolis situated in the Tell Ova, 
south of Synnada. This city was in the Byzantine province of 
Pisidin. In the Byzantine provindial division it is hant to 
understand why Apameia and Metropolis were assigned to 
Pisidia, while Aurocr, which lies on tho road between them, 
was waived to Phrygia Salutaris., ‘Tho reason tiny lie i the 
history of Aurocra. There can beno doubt that im the great days 
of the prosperity of Apameia, the valley of Aurocra was part of its. 
dominion; in later time, when Apameia ceased to be one of tho- 
creat cities, Aurocra became indepenilent, and acquired the 
rights of m moAc in reccordanes with the common Byzantine 
policy. ‘To emplinsize the separation, and completely destroy 


all gense of dependence, Aulocra was placed in a different 


LrovInee, | 

LXXXVOL—Pratrenisses, Propytasa, The latter form ts 
probably corrupt, while the farmer, which occurs im Ptolemy * and 
at Cond, Chaleeden,, ja» Grocised form, The variation of formes 
in -wody and -ea is common in the Groek representation of 
Anatolian names; ‘The true native form probably lice between 
Hierveles pnd Prolemy, | 

Praipenissos is placed by tho following considerations: (1) i 
is within tho bounda of Phrygia Salutaris; (2) 1t ts. given by 
Ptolumy aa a midland city of Mysis. Only a city in the north- 


‘One whe liets to the pemurkdlle epstem wae thon pewalationlend s all 


mile of the fate andl evinbale of the 
Gono of derriahes in: Konia or hom 
Hier of Phrygia con aacterstand the 
intoaieatiog lnfloenee which it had 
ower the devotes aml populace of 
anthialty, 

7 This tutieh he eulemyoant to the 
foaming of Conmtantinoplas the toad 


mails wiicefarwani Jed not te Name but. 
ta Canitantinople, and Ajetaela, pre 
rhowaly on thy greasy eastern highway, 
woe one nee by-roed, away frou tur 
main. tracks of intercoure. No X., 
STIL eoulver Aleolemn and Kaborkiom, 
3 Prepeniasos.in Myeha interior with 
Alondids snd Trajanopelia 
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western yort of Soluturis falfils these eqnlitions, aml only the 
Aityntash district remains unoccupied, Now ft was shown 
above (LXAXXYV,) that Ptolemy conceives the Kidvesseis aml the 
Max(edives) Kadonrol as lying along the northern frontier of 
Phrygia towards Bithynia, and Propniasa, which lies further 
north, cannot be reckoned by him as part of Phoeygia; om the 
other hand, his lungaaye m the passage there quoted would 
stiggedt that Praipouissos showld be assigned to Bithynia, If hue 
assigns it to Mysia, and if, again, he places Kotision arid Dorylaion 
in Phrygia, these, like many similar contradictions in his work, 
are to be attributed to his use of different authorities. The 
boundaries of Phrygia and Mysia were so uncertain aa to be 
proverbial—yapis 7a Mucor «al (bowyio. 

The suthority of Ptolemy may also serve to prove that, Prai- 
penissas lay south of Dorylaion anid Kotiaion ; if it lac) Leith tes 
the north of these towns, it would have been in the Roman pro- 
vince Bithynia-Pontus, and there would then lave been much 
less danger of misplacing it, Fivlemy’s lista are very fairly wccu- 
rate as regards the Roman lines of division, where he hod definite 
authority to trast to, but they are very loose as regards the 





historion! and non-existent lines of division within the Roma. 


provinces, in which: his authorities contradicted each other in 
the miost purxling wiy. | 

UXX.X1X —Bexsiscenot are proved by published scriptions 
to have been a deinos inhabiting the plains around Altyntash, 
The Bonnisoenci, not being mentioned in any Byzantine list, 
must have been included in a bishopric which bears another 
name, and the evidence has already forced us to place Prepe- 
niseos in this region. 

tn the following remarks, T expose myvelf to the charge of 
overstraining the possibilities of language, but t think that a full 
statement of the actual corruption of native Anatolian names in 
giving them a Greek dross and appearance (which cannot be 
inade here) woul justify me I believe that the second part of 
Pre-penizsos is a Greeised form of Bennizoa There was ah great 
tendency to the termination -eeos, which is a Grecism of an 
Anatolian -¢ or -oa* and T Jock on Pre-a2a prefix I compare 
the wile variety of forms given to the uame of the elty which 
struck coins with the legentl TRPEBENNAT@ON, Prebens, Tre- 
bena, Trebenna, Perbaina, and ‘Trebendai (Ptolemy), The Gallic, 

Lut 
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Messapian, and Thraco-Illyrian word Benna (Deecke, BA, Mus. 
47, p. 935) means ‘waggon’; Bennis-oa, ‘having treasure of 
waggons' (Steph. Byz., #0. Bouagela); Zeus Bennios or Bonneus 
(like Jupiter Stator according to. Benfey), ' he wlio stands on a 
ert 

KC.—Skonparta. We have still to compare the evidence 
of the Notitiae, ‘The district where the Praipenisses of earlier 
time (Ptolemy, Hierocles, and Coneil, Chateed,) was situated, 
must have been « bishopric still in inte time. In Notitiae VIL, 
VIL, EX,, L., there remains only Skordapia, or Skordaspia, to he 
placed, and the unsatishwtory mothod of applying the one 

amaining nime to the one remaining district ts our only resort. 
In Notitiae IIL, X- XIIL, we find no Skordapia, but matead of 
it wo find two bishopries, Spore and Gaion Kome, which ave 
efinitely proved to belong to this district, Now, Skordapia ts 
n auspicious form, and we sliall see that a name Sgerma was 
perhaps equivalent to Spore; while 1t1s known that Apin lay on 
the west of this district. These slight presumptions lead me to 
we in Skoriapia a corruption of the name of one or other of the 
two hishoprits into which the rich and fertile district of Pru- 
peniusos was cut in the ninth century; these two bishoprics: 
must be disctssed next. 

XCL—Spore is mentioned in Notifiae TIL, X., a8 aubject 
to the metropolis Kotiaion, ‘The reasons already given place 1b 
hetwoet Kotiaion aud Konni, and am inscription, brought from 
Karagutch Euren to Kotiaion (/. #fS., 1554, p. 259), perhaps. 
inentions the same place under the name Isgeren. I should, in 
aeordance with these alight indications place this bishopric in 
the plain between Doghan Arslan and Gerrix, 

Isgeren was a Village of the country which worshipped the 
axl Benni (/. A. &, 1884), aint in the growing importance 





of this district it became at last a bishopric. The ruins of 
lute date, but of considerable extent, pear Gerri satisfy all 
theao conitions, and demand a name corresponding to their 
Hnprortancs, | 
XCH—Gatou Kome is the third bishopric under Kotiaion, 
which remains to be placed between Kone and the metropolis. 
The important site of Altyntash (‘Stone of Gold") on the horse- 


i. “Drover, where & ie inorgenic, as in “bocdpese for Tee uees Ac, 
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road remains without a name, and the remains show it to have been 
a place of real importance in late Roman and Byzantine time. 
Probably Dafa xq is the Christian name of the village, whose 
church waa dedicated to a saint Gaius; otherwise such a name 
ja unintelligible, and must be considered as a corruption, An 
inscription in very worn letters which I copied there in I881 
and 1884, mentions -ATOYKOMHE ; L have sometimes thought 
that the true name has to be found between Gaiou and 
"ATOY. 

XCII.—Torrota, the ancient name of the village Besh 
Karish Eyuk, is proved by the followimg inscription, 1 4 ceme- 
tery ond mile anda half north of the village, copied by me Jn 


1884: 
oProITe fipat ‘T'o- 
TTOH Tre 
NWN wen. 


The name occurs also in Bithynia in the forma Térasov, Taraov- 
iov? Tirraior; it ia evidently formed from the persoual name 
Tatas or ‘Tottes, the stem of which must be Taraf or Tarv, from 
which comes Taraf10-v- 

XCTIV—TRnastAa is mentioned only by Ptolemy, whore in- 
dications point to a position a little west of Aganoi, It may 
occur in the following inscription, though there is no evidence 
of the restoration: I copied the inscription at Zemme in LAs 
The stone measured fourteen inches iw breadth, of which exht 
inches on the left are broken away : 





NT MNOCIQ 6 Siwos 6 [TpiBa ?yr[ijor “Oclp 
KOQEYZEAME Accaip "Earq)xdy ebfape- 
CEN pos xadiépoy |crev. 

XCV.—ABEIKTA occurs only in the followmg: inscription 
(sapied by me at Yaliniz Serai in 1885), which proves that it 
was one of three neighbourme. villages united in a unton or 
Trikomia : 


1 Bo Ptolamy’s Maracdsor trust be corructed. 
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MHNACMHNAAOC Majic Maradog 
ABEIKTHNOCYTIE ‘ABeverqvas tere - 
PTHCTPIKW AMI p Tas Tprcape~ 
ACCWTHPIACKA ag owripiag «a - 
ITWNLATWNTIAN bo renee fdidnow orciee— 
TWNANESHKEN Tor avedneer 
AECIBENNIWET Act Benvig e- 
XHN wie, 


Absikta, [Tribajnta, and a third village at Uteh Eyuk, were 
perhaps the Tricomin 

The Latin dedicntion at Yaliniz Semi to an August dpenertor 
suggests the possibility that seme impenal property existed here, 
and tts boundary may be marked by unother Latin mecription 
of the district (Zph. Epigr., No. 1451). 

XOVI—Zrmcor, XOVIL—ITskome. (J. WS, 1884, p. 261.) 
The name Zingot recalls a Scythian type, Skolot, &c, on which 
soo Neumann, Heéllonen in Slothonlande, p79. All theas places 
(XC. to XCVIL) belong to the district Praipenissos. 

After this discussion of Salutaris there remains now little to 
detam usin north-western Phrygia. 

XCVIE.—Arrima.: The name of Appia is still retained ander 
the form Abia to designate « small village, where » Roman 
bridge and numerous: remains reveal the ancient site. The 
territory of the city includes the country slong the north- 
eastern side of Mount Dindymos (Murail Dagh), in which a very 
large number of villages exist, never yet visited by any traveller, 
With this name Appia the Phrygian personal names Appios, 
Appia, Appion, 4c, are probably all connected, and all are 
derived from Appa, or Appas, a name of the god understood ns 
the father; ep, Papas.of Phrygia and Bithynia, 

Appia was a station on the Roman road between Kotinion 
and Akmonia. This road is defective in the Peutinger Table, 
and should probably be read as follows; Dorylacum, Cotiaeum, 
Appia, Akmonia, Aludda, Clannndda, Philadelphia. 

The course of the road is marked by the following mile- 
stones - 

(1) The eleventh milestone from Akmonia (see XXL). 

(2) The sixth or seventh milestone north of Appin awa 
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Agwias Mi(Mea) ¢ or ¢ (0, J, GF A857e, Lebas:Wadd. 788), 
found at Geukeheler.. 

(3) The eighth milestone north of Appia, s few fragments at 
the end of lines, and at the foot the distance MH, copied by me 
in 1884 at Geukeheler., This may be the erme iteeription as 
Lobas-Wadd., 787, C.-Z. (F., 38570, where the number ts lost. 

(4) The twelfth or thirteenth milestone from Appia wea 
copie by me ot Hailarlar in 1884; i gives the line of road 
hotween Apple anil Kotinion, whicli evidently follows the gorge 
ofthe Tembris, or Tembrogius *;— 


Tloty [xup erg jude Taplin) Odad [epi AclowXetiang cai 
Darlene) Obar(enia)* Making L498. [eal DA, Od Jarfeplep) 
[Rjmrorearr’gr wai [Odarepiq] Malipiary | tot 
émidlavertatots [Kaiejapow. "Acro “Ala)rias Mil y 7] 

XCIX— Evporis is mentioned only by Hierocles, why places 
it hetwoen Apin anid Aizani; this points to a situntion on the 
north side of the Murad Dagh (AL Dindymos) in « country 
absolutely unknown, bot which hag been reported to me to con- 
tain many villages (seo also KOTtAroN, footnote). 

C:—In the latear Nofifive, TIL, X., XITL, five — bishop- 
rics, Aizanoj, Tiberiopolis, Kad, Astyva; ond Synses- are 
disjoined from Laodike and placed under Hierapolis, The 
five [orn « group in the north-west coruer of the province. The 
reason and the oxnet period of this change are unknown, hut it 
‘hod token place before Comet, Wieoen, U1, Ap. 7872 while it had 
not come into operntion in the Councils 680 and 692. The 
other Notitiac take no notice of this arrangement, but mention 
all these bishoprics as subject to Laodikeia. 

We have therefore here o «leur proof that Notitine VIL, 
VILL, [X., and. L, give an arrangement of Pachtiann which hod 
already hesome antiqnated in 7ST, although L is dated $83, 
anil the others all contain some traces of early ninth century 
inatitutions. 

(h—Arzanotr. The site at Tchavdir Hissar, with the striking 
ruins of the templeof the native gol, who was ilentified with 
the Gresk Zems, has long boen known. 





© Thy cours of this river is witerly «470 be donltfnl, hut pother bile tn 
Toler tn Kiepert's tay, a Mie. altew that the original arrangement had 
* Tha svidence of Concil. Constantin. been retored. 
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CH.—Tisenopois is very rarely mentioned, and topo 
graphical ovidence is wanting, ‘The order of Hierocles demands a 
#ituntion in the worth of Phrygis, whieh is oppoeed to the far in- 
fyrior authority of Ptolamy, Notitéae 1, VII, IX,, also montion 
it with Aizanoi, Ankyra, and Synacs, and the autharity of the 
atrangement in IL, A, XIII, confirma this position, I see 
only two possibilities: either Tiberiopolis is to be placed where 
I hawe placed Eudokins, and Eudokias is to be identified with 
Kotinion—a supposition which has been already rejected; or 
Tiberiopolis: was the city wlose remains exist about Amot, 
Hassautar, and Egri Goa MM. Waddington (Lebaa-Wadd., 1011) 
places Ankyra there, but the inseription on which he relies, 
reading “A|p[<vpa]ymy, oes uot justify the restoration, as may 
be seen by comparing the epigraphic foxt Ankyre was 
certainly not situated here (see CLI), The published inserip- 
tions mention tepeds opoSapiaw Aeir SeSaerar, antl perhaps 
ifpaay veow [GpoSmpiov), and another which 7 copied in 1884 
at Amet on a hasta trends: 


TEKNATIATPI Texpa warpi 
KAI@EoTIMHN ani Gegs Teeny. 


These inscriptions prove that a cultus of tle early emperors was & 
prominent feature in the city, M. Waddington interprets the 
opoRopior Beol os Aviustus and Livia; it is however possible 
that Tiberius and Livia are meant, or that Tiberius give the 
city leave to adopt his name and institute special worship of 
his parents. | 
_ The inscriptions of thia valley prove that a city of early 
imperial civilization existed here, If it is not Tiberiopolis, it 
must be some city of Mysia,and I find none which could well be 
placed here. On these grounds T place Tiberiopolis at the head 
waters of the Amed Su, a tributary of the Rhyndakoa Its 
course is falsely given on Kiepert’s map: I was assured by 
natives that it joins the Rhyndakos near Harmanjik, 
J1—Ankrra. CIV-—Srnaos. These two cities, whose 
ames are in some Byzantine authorities given a3 A tingle word 
Ancyro-synnos, have been proved by Hamilton at Simav and 
Kilisse Keni. T have visited both places, nnd have nothing to 
add to Hamilton, I have ulromdy referred to M: Waddington'’s. 
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theory flat Ankym was situated at Haseanlar (see CIT). 
Ankyra bears the title Ferrea of Siders in some Byzantine liste. 
OV.—EApor retains its ancient name as Gediz (Kedors in 
acous*). Tt is on the upper waters of the Hermus, which ts on 
this atcount called Gediz Tehat. The adjective Kaden»os, ic. 
Kado Fave, shows that Kade: is analogous to “Orpovg COrpo Fos), 
and hing the form KaboFfor; it is obviously connected with the 
name of the Lydo-Phrygian hero Kadte, which in its tum may 
perhaps be a variety of the Phrygo-Thimemn Reris.* 
OViL—Trroposta is culled Tareposioyronts in Coneil, 
Chalcedon, Tf we may judge from ita position in Hieroples 
between Kndoi ond Ankyra, it was situnted af the important 
mining centre Shap Khane," Alum House, which is still the 
aent of a widir, The original name of this place is unknown ; 
thie name Theodosiopolis, given to it doubtless when it was 
dignitiod with the rmk of a move, soon passed out of use again, 
CVIL—Tremexoruynat The situation is determined by the 
situation (1) outaide of the boumla of Lydia, (2) on the nver 
Hvllox® ‘The Hyllos is known from coins to be the tributary of 
the Hermus that flows past the Lydinn Saittay, and only. its 
upper waters can lig across the frontier am! within Phrygia. 
The tame clearly means ‘the Gates, or Passes, of M, Tennas,’ 
and the allusions to this mountain suit and ulinost necessitate 
ite identification with the great chain that extends east and west 
on the southern:sida of the valley in which lie Synacs, Ankyra, 
and the river Mikestos. Of the many villnges which doubtless 
existed in the territory of the Temenothyreis, we know the 
name only of ane, Kolue (see CX,), . 
CVITL—Taasanopro.is has been proved by M. Waddington to 
be a name given to the centml town of the people Grimeno- 
thyreis, Tt corresponds to the important modem mty Ushak, 
but the view of M. Waddington that it was situated there is 
hot strictly accurate. The actnal site was at Ginour Kuren, six 
miles east of Ushak, near Orta Keui; tho rock-tombs near the 
site liave heen described by Texier. The actual date of the 
foundation is perhaps given in the following inscniption m the 
uuter wall of the mosque at Tcliank Keni; rt was copied first 
I Kddes pom, for Radefax, but Kadoty = aml (trens, Attaloiand Ottalos, Tataion 
 aecus, for Kebd Faw, anil ‘Tottaion. 
©The ranation of rowel as in_Atrews 1 Punean. 1. 35, &. 
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by Hamilton (who conl) not deeipher the date), and after 
wards by me in 1884 and again in 1887: ‘Aya[Gi) Tiyn). 
Autloxoaropa Kateapa] feod [Tpainroi Tapbixot] vidw feod 
Nepava viavoy Traravop SeBacrov “Adpavor Eyuapyiais (Ent 
alas  Tpaiavore\uir oe wakus tor elepyityy wal erlatye ert~ 
pero Oérrmp . . e - Cravy oh’, pnlvds) Avion B, 
The date is end of Suptember, An. 110, which proves that 
the inseniption wae not connected with a visit of Hactrinn, 
CIX.—Prncurnasorenis. The onler of Hierocles shows. 
that this city was situated on the Lydo-lhrvgian frontier, south 
of Trayanopolis. T formerly thonghit that it might be o tempo 
rary note of Blaunifos bet Moundos isalways placed in Lydia 
by the ecelesiaaticn! ductitents, and there seome therefore no 
alternative except to Hlentify Hieroeles’ Paleherianopolis with 
the Metellopolis af the Nitiiae. The situation af Metellopolia 
iscertain, It wna one of the firet sat of bishoprics attached to 
the metropolis-of Hierapolis, and ig therefore in the -south- 
western part of Paentiona, It is identical with the Motella of 
Nimenous inscriptions, and the situation of Motells is given by 
these inseriptions: and by the preservation of tho namo a 
Medolet The district of Motella is at present otnjted with 
Dionysopolia and Hyrgalean Plain ins aingle district ealled 
Tehal. This modern unity existed in ancient time also, aa i 
shown, by the clike religions connection which ie seem in the 
inseriptions; and the name Piilcherianopolis revenle a stage im 
the gmdual breaking up of these greater districts into emaller: 
modes, Dionysopolis was separated by the Pergamenian kings; 
Motella by Pulcheria in the fifi eontury, . 
CX—The Lypo-Puryotan frontier is determined appro 
ximately by the preceding investigation, To fix it still more 
closely requires a diseussion of the Lydian cities; which is at 
present too obscure x subject. ‘The site of the Lydian Blaundes 
is well known since Hamilton; the Lydian Tralla was perhaps 
at the ancient site reported by Hamilton noar Geune: Chin 
noudda is determined bythe course of tlie Roma pond from Philn- 
‘alphia to Akmonin. ‘This road mistyo either by Takmak or by 
Tne; on each of these routes, about 45 miles from Philadelphia 
"In Part 1,1 failed to ofnerve. the Investigation ta pot they able ty wicks. 
ideutity of Motels and Matalicpolin, 1 dotexted the identity jnwt too lite-to 
and woo obliged ly theeoume of my change thn text of my paper, 
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there is nu ancien! site, one ai Bet Sheher’ the other at Ine. 
On the whole, considering that the latter road is much the 
easitr, T incline to place Clannondia at Ine, and to explain its 
Apparent dizappearance from history through its being at an 
early time absorbed in the termtory of Blaundos, Bei Sheher 
then awaits aname. Bagis, Tahala, Maeonin, Saittae, wud 
Silandos have all been determined by older travellers. To these: 
[liave to add Satala, a bishopric, which still retains its name ns 
Sandal, near Koula This situation is confirmed by the legend of 
Saint Therapan, who was led from Syneos towards Lydia through 
Satals, » city on the Maeaniler (Ael, Sanet., May 27, p. 650), 

The iden which has hitherto been gene rally neceptand is that. 
Koala preserves the ancient name of 7 xaroteia KoXorpin, 
mentioned in an imacription* now nt Konle. I have seen this 
inseription, and have ascertained that it was: brought to Koule 
from the district of Kara Tash, on the head-waters of the 
Hytlos, and that it was foun there by workmen digging up 
middernot® Koloe therefore waza village in the territory of 
the Temenothyrei Moreover this town of Roula is mentioned 
by the Byzantine writers, whis explain the name a4 a term nel 
hy the "Turks in the sense ‘castle; itis the Ambir A/a. 

T have tiow traversed the entire extont nnd bounds of Phrygia, 
excepl the southern frontier, which forms the subject of 2 special 
paper in the American Journal af Archaeology. 1887 and 1888, 
wher T have corrected the site nsdigied in the first part of the 
Present paper, according to the old ides, to Keretapa.* 


W. M, Rawsay. 





* Called ter Artindal Bash Ehober. 

* Wagener, Jaacr, (Free. diooneiiiien ve 
Arie Mia. No, 1. (rend A for A, in day 
‘of month), 

* Kouls was anew « great centro for 
thn tmadiler-toot trade, thoagh im reomt 
‘Yeats tmadiler-root hus beet experverded 
dee bed cheap Eoropean dyes, aed Rave. 

Tavh district, amee rich, ia now impores- 
luli, 

* 7 mast correct tho statement male 
by Me AL MO Sradth in thle Journal, 
pe 220, thet ‘the ohlef topographical 


reaulte of our journey bare been ol- 
renity published by Prof. Taina,” 
E purposely deft the whole mobjert tis 
Mr. Smith) bot we hie report wae de 
layed, f pablivied = very fw topes 
graphical meenite, whinh were likely 
to haw been dlasovered| ty moro 
moont travellers, Thee which 2 puh- 
Ushed made whemt « tenth part of the 
reaniiis of our jonmey: the reat may 
he formu! de the ofwrerdenn Journ, 

Nein to LXXXVI. Anrokra te 
omitiod Nor, 
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(A)—ART AND MANUFACTURE 


La Necropole de Myrina. By E. Portis and 8, Rersicn 
Paris, 1586, Vol. 1. (With Plates), 


Tum first part of an exhaustive and thorough account of the exca- 
vations conducted by MM. Pottier and Reinach at Myrina, ‘The 
introduction sketches the history of the exearations, Tho necro- 
polis nt Kalabassary, the ancient Mytina, waa disrovered by some 
peasinia in 1870. Wariouy turra-cotta statuettes and heads were 
found from time to time, but no syatamatit exploration was under- 
tiken till July 1880, when Pottier and Reinoch began their work, 
which was much facilitated by M. Arivtides Baltsxal, the owmer of 
the land excavated, The exenvations were continued in 188] and 
1882, and some mubasquent explorations have been made, though not 
by the French archasologists, Many of the terra-cotias, fc, dis 
covered linve heen placed in the Louvre. 

Chapter T_—* Topography and History of Myrina.” 

Chapter [L—" Lea Tombenux,”” The various kinds of graves are : 


1, Fosse quadrangulaire ! 
2. Fosse ronde | taillées dona le tuf, 
3, Chambro funéraire | 


4. Tombeau en pierres tailldes 

6. Baroophage én pierre posts dana In terre. 

fi. Sarcophage en terra onite | 

Nos. 1,2, 5 oocur most frequently ab Myrina. Our anthors noted 

the orientation’ of more than a thousand graves, und are convinced 
that there was no fixed rule in the matter, The skeletons wernt 
found more or Jess completely preserved, The skulls were often 
intact, and the teeth also were remarkably well preserved. Crema- 
ton and interment were both practised during the same period at 
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Myrina. Intermont was tho most frequent practice, The position of 
the corpaed in the graves ia not uniform, Io several matances the 
hodies were found mutilated—the head or the feet bemg ent off, 
Pottier and Reimach recognixe in this a religious usage of which 
there are analogies in early Homan sepulture (pp. 75-77). In a 
few cases the bones of dogs, horses, and sheep were found beside 
the human rematns. 

Liste of objects found in the tombe aro given om pp. 76-100, 
with remarks (p. LOT 46.). The objects, as a rula, lie near the bones, 
and have evidently been deposited at the same time ua the corpse, 
They appear to have been thrown into any vacant space, especially 
on ®ach side of the head and the foet, Many of the statuettes. 
found ia the graves had been mutilated in antiquity, intentionally, 
and probably to render them worthless spoil to any plonderer of the 
tombs in modern Greece the grave-clothes are parposely torn with 
a similar object. (f ninety-four graves opened in a certain week 
of whe oxearations, only fifteen contained terra-cotta statnettes, 
most of them yielding nothing. Rich tombs were scattered among 
the poorer ones without auy external mark of difference. The 
objects found are of four classes: 1. the earthly belongings of the 
deveased, such aa sirigils, mirrors, aryballi, kc. ; 2. objects for the 
reception of food for the dead (drinking-vessels, rc.) ; 3. coins; 
4: terracottes, ‘The earliest coins found ary of Alexander and his 
successors, the latest specimen is of Germanions. Many of thi late 
copper coins of Myrina occurred, bat none of its tetradrachins. The 
coins (which did not occur io all the graves) wore placed near the 
head os Choron‘’a fee, The specimens found serve to show that 
the contents of the Myrinu necropolis belong to the two contiurive 
preceding the Christian era. ‘There is reason to bolieve that this 
neeropolis tual been used dgfore circ. B.C. “0, bat that, on [te 
becoming overcrowded, the remains were removed to another «pot, 
and depesite! in large common graves. With regard to the 
Statuettes the outhery noted that female figures (Aphrodite, 
Demeter, Nike, 4c.) ocourred chiefly in the graves of women, male 
foro (Iionysos, Herakles, Atys, &c.) in the graves of taen. Eras 
was found in the graves of children. 

Tho authors collected sixty-three sepulchral stelae from Myrina. 
As thoy estimate the graves discovered (by themeelves and others) 
ai between four and five thousand in number, it is probable that 
many of the atelao have been destroyed, or ranoved for building 
purposes, ‘The stelae are not interesting. The inecription generally 
gives simply the name of the deceased and his father’s nome. The 
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nome Of @ married womun's: husband is often recorded: "These 
inscriptions are printed on pp, T13-134.. 

Chapter 11L—* Les Figurines de ‘Terre ouite.” 'The- Myrina terru- 
cotias wre charucterized by.“ la teinto bistre, plus claire que celle 
do Bmyrng, wolus grisy que celia de Porgame, beancoup moinn rouge 
qoe celle d’Acgne.” At loust nino different pastes or fabrics may: 
be distinguished omong thom. Few of the statuettes were made by 
hatul, the auajority being produced from moulds, Oertain purts of 
the body—winge of Enos, for instance—have however been separately 
made by haod. Several Ggures have been touched up with a tool 
ifter hoing withirawn from the mould und while the clay was still 
wet. Tho processes of numuflacture-are the sume ae those employed 
it Tonagre and elsewhery in Greece, All the statuettes appear to 
have bern painted, os all show traces of the white groundmixture 
upon which (and not diveetly upom the clay) the colours were. laid. 
Tho colours do oot soom to have been bornt: in, or, if ao, very 
tightly. ‘Thoee employed ure red, rose, blue, black, yellow, brown, 
mail ‘green. Rel ant blue oro the favourite colours, Gilding is 

ingly employed. With regard to ewdjectx, more than half of 
thee dtutttedten represent divinities, clearly marked pa suclr by Lheir 
attributes Aphrodite, Ems, [Honyeos; and Nike are found, bat the 
proat gale Zens, Poseidon, wand even Apollo rarely vecur, Some 
Fantastic gods art doubtless dao to the crmative fancy af the potter. 
Such Isa Dinnyeos with the lyre of Apollo maul the wiogs of Ero 
Wher subjects ate token from ordinary life—doncers, children, 
contd actors, atimals, £e, ‘lhe figures of toalos are generally oomaic. 
or caricature The draped feronlo figares and the groups of mother 
aod daughter which often occur are believed by the authorsto 
have been originally religious in intention—the group reprewnting 
Demeter and Rone Tu course of tine and throngh the realistic tets- 
lenweios of later art euch figures becatne mere homan bedings, thes 
meted origin being probably fargotten, 11 st¥le some of the Merits 
lerr-cotie wim conventions! and preserve archaic types But on 
the whole the intlaenecs of Hellenistic art are dintinotly visihle 
Notieo expecially the small besd placed on a long body, and the 
fondness for dopying or imitating celebrated works of stutiary, 
such of the Cuilian Aphradite of Praxiteles, Many of tho pla- 
tastles ure ineeribed (generally on thie back) with « tine, probably 
that of the maker, in the penitive we. The name Diphiles occurs 


moat frequently, Tho bert statuettes art unsigned. 


Chapter TV.—“ Le Mobilier funéewire : bronves, verreries, pote- 
Fina, abjelu divers,” Objerte in the. precious ouwiola werg rar, 
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though fragments of gould sepulehral diadems were discovered. 
Aiwong the bronze objects were oue huudred mirrors, all unonpraved, 
and «a nuinhes of strigils, one of which was ornamented with a 
figure of Hermes, In a good many groves small bronze tabluta, 
beoring-the name of the deceused in incised, dotted lotrars, were 
distoversd. OF jhe pottery found, our authors give a full deserip- 
tion under the headings “Common Ware" and “Poterin de Luxe,” 
Among the amphora handlis found, twelve wore of Rhodes, eleven 
of Onkdis, and bine of Thases, ‘The decorated vases belong eineily 
te # late period of Greek ooramic art, Among. them aro email 
Hlock-pinse! winphoria with Horal ornaments in yillow, &e; Varioos 
nidcellancdus objects in terracotta were found, tncluding: the ¢mall 
pYraitids and coues that have heen so often discovered clsowhare: 
Ww. W. 


Gli Scavi della Certosa di Bologna deseritti ed illustrati 
dal! Ingegnere architetto capo municipale, Anton 
Yanyont, Bologna. Regis Tipdgratia LST6—1S84. 

Ueber die Ausgrabunpen der Certosa von Bologna 
Zugleich ais Fortsetzung der Problemen in der 
Geschichte der Vasenmalerei. H. Beexs (aus den 
Abbandiungen der k, bay, Akad. der Wissenschaften, 1487.) 


Tue excavations conducted by Zannoni at the Certosa of Bologna 
have rised the Museo Civico of that town to the frout rank among 
the musenmy of Italy, The Musso Uivieo is:n model of orderly 
arrangement; thy contents of each of the four separate seta af 
tomhe—however varinus—have heen carefully kept towether, and 
the mime excellent system is observed in Zanuoni’s work: whether 
lie goes to the Museo or opens the-book, the archacologist ix so far 
it poxsiblo present pt the actual seeneof excavution ; he knows what 


tach tomb contuined and the exaot ‘lie’ of enah object; no link ix 


tuisestng that might suggest a date or. correct a hypothesias The 
atithor justly says it is rather his provinoe adeyuately to present 


the material than to discuss the questions arising therefrom, Some 


genpral conclusions he however seta forth. In his preface he gives 


the history of the beginning of the excavationa (1860), and the 
teaeome for the identification of the site with the ancient Foleina. 





princope Hetruriae.’ Hero we aro bound to note that Sig, Zannoni 
ia Iamontably inadequate in his citation of ancient texte: Pliny, 
Not. dist. iii, Siliue Italious, De Sillo Junico, Lib, & Livy, Lib. 53, 
tight surely be amplified. ‘The first part of the book is devoted 


es le 


la 
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ta the detailed description of the excavations under the head of the 
foar groupe of tombs, the second to the discussion of the furniture 
of the tombs, the evidener given of the Funeral rites observed and 
eonseyoont deductions as to the degree of civilization obtained by 
Felvina (a) before the Etrnsoan invasion, (4) during the Etruscan 
epoch, Brieily, Sig, Zannoul concludes, from a conspectus of the 
Certoss exonvations amd others undertaken In consequence, 

L. That the territory round Fela wis peopled before the 
coining uf the Heriscand by a auceession of races, among whom a 
Lithtinnian afoek can clearly be distinguished, 

® To these sunreaded the Umbrians. So far the oarliest stages. 
of thelr art have not been disovered. We come apon them first at 
the stage of a *brilliante arcuisino,’ eg. at the excavations of Benacot: 
thie develope stop by wtep to the stage found at Arnoaldo; ab 
Btadello della Cértosa, and at the Arsenal excavations: the highest 
development here attained sinks Into a decadence, the first Hage 
of which may he wtudiel in the Sepolereto Arnoaldo and ab: 
Btadollo. 

$. That tho Etruscans invaded the district at a period when they 
were themeelves considerably Hellenized, ond developed there a 
civilization markedly different from that of their kinsmen on the 
other aide of the Apennines, 

4. Next, trices of Gallic influence are found—notably in the 
Bepolereto Benncei and De Luci. 

b. Finally, the impress of Homan supremacy is clearly. obeerv- 
abst. 

Dr. Bronn avowedly approaches the subject’ of the Certos 
excavations with a special object, the support of hia theory long ago 
published in the Probleme From an examination of the other . 
contents of the Certom tombs, notably the bronzes and the famone 
atelsi, ho comes to the conclusion that they must be dated low down 
io the thind century, Unioss therefore we hold that the inhabitants: 
of Felsina, xo far os pottery was concerned, only buried with their, 
dead what wo tight call ‘ancestral plate, ce such pieces as were 
consecrated by long family usage and had beoome heirlooms, or that 
there wae ao apecial manufacture of trade m archaic black ware 
for funeral purpoace, we must conclude, Dr, Bronn says, that the 
biack+igured ware found in these tombs was made daring the latter 
half of the third century—ic. wo must accept the main contention 
of the Problema, which is that a large quantity. of the black-figured 
ware which we are aceustomed tu regard as gennine fifth century 
wt. Work Is in fact archnistic, The pointing of black or red figures. 
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on Vsees was, necording to Dr. Brunn, nots matter of strict 
chronological eoquence, bot rather # question of convention with 
respect to certain vase-ahaped and varied much with the fashion of 
the day. Porhaps some of Dr. Bronn's incidental critictam will be 
Valoed by some more than his main contention, notably his careful 
aoalyes of the development of style m the funeral xtelai and of 
their decorative motives: alao his vory pertinent remarks on tho 
development of Umbrian art, Art; be says, in the outiymy districts 
(forphere) of Groek and Italian calture cannot be measured hy 
the same standarda as thowe that may bapplied in the great native 
contres, Umbrian art i# a neighbour growth which starting from 
tht dame root had to # certain extent o separnte life, but was paver 
able tonttam for itself full and distinct development, Nor had it 
even tie mivantage of consecutive part pasen infinence from Cireece. 
Hye rough analogy it may be compared to Byzantine arb which, 

while Italy and all Western Europe has gone through whole cycles 
of development since the days of Giotto, rematnes still trammelled in 
the mountains of the Balkan ; if we can eoppoee-it suddenly released 
from hierarchic fettors ind brought into: yital contact with the weat, 
ib would ho constrained tow non-natured development, overstepping 
many intermediate stages and catching wp the weet where it would 
find it at the present. By some euch supposition we must fll up 
tie facunae in Dmbrian devylopment.—J. E. TL. 


Mykenische Vasen: Vorhellenischs Thengefiiexe aus dem 
Gablste des Mittelmeeros im Aufimgo ile k. d. Arch Inet, in 
Athen: gesamomelt o. horansgegeben von ApoLr Fusrwiscies 1, 
(roid Liscnoge; mit einem Atlas yon 44 Tafel, Borlin : Verlag 
von A, Asher & Co. [BRG. 


Tue earliest history of Hellenic life and urt has received « special 
there of attention within the past twenty years, mainly for the 
reat that wines the «veavations at Inlrene in 1864, ond Mvkenne 
nm! othe «ites more resently, it is now possible to test former con- 
jootures with independent scientific deductiona, Among the mass 
of touterina] provided by these finds bearing on this question, the 
Hevhrated pottery iz by far the most Important, os it ie the largest, 
class Whenever presumably primitive Hellenic graves lave been 
opened, view analogous to one or other of the Mykenne groups 
linve been brought to light; and what has been most needed in 
rect yenrs was thet geome one ehould collect and connect these 
HA—VOl.,. VIL MoM 
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loose ends of information as n proliminary basis for future inves. 
tigation. 


This laboriony task has been admirably fulfilled in the work 
bafore us: Mykenischa Vasew ia practically a Corpus, complete np 
to date, of all the information on the subject, with an athe of 
Ulnstrations (besides the eix plates and numerons wood-cuta jn the 
text), which for fulness and exactness of rendering leave nothing 
te be desired, The vases are catalogued under thy localities In 
which they wore found, with o statement of all possible information 
that can throw light upon them: and ihey are groujed, under these 
heads, either necording to the objocts found with them in the tombs 
or according to peculiaritics of atyle. To this ontalogue ia prefixed 
a statement of the authors’ method of classification of the diferent 
fabrics, and the deductions which they draw from them The 
nitmerons important questions mnvolved would demand «a fallur 
treatment than our limited space allows: T ean only give here a 
hare vinerition! Gutline of the seope and direction of thia work. 

This classification of fabrics will be best understood from a 
referenes to bhe coloured plates of Mykeniache Thonyaydase (ia 
Featehry? published by the gamo authors in 1879 asa preliminary 
to the present undertaking); it depends primarily upon the frog 
ments of pottery found at Mykense, and iy borne out by a com- 
parison with other finds: it takes its stand wpon a detailed exami- 
nation of the technique, style, and motive of the decoration. This 
gives us two main classes, viz, (1) *Mattmalerei,’ that ix, when 
the decoration is painted ins dull colour directly onto the olny = 
(2) ‘ Firnissfarbo,' where. a shiny varnish either for the clay, wr 
for the decoration, or for both, is employed. 

lass 1 is found at Mykenae, Thora, and Tiryne, and in paint of 
date clearly lies between the earliest Inbrics of Hissarlik, Cyprus, 
and the ea-ealled Karian islind graves on the ono hitnd, and the 
later‘ Mycenagan ' vases of Sparta ani Tnlysos on the other. 

Class 2 with ite shiny glazo—tho exclusive property of Iellenic 
fabrics and of those dependent on them—and also in thy aohomes of 
decoration, shows us the basis on which all subseqnent Hallorio 
pottery is funded. The whole of this class has ao homogeneous a 
ehuracter, that the authors think it must be referred to a single 
place of manufacture ; and this for various considerations they hold 
to have been Mykenae, It divides naturally into four chronvlugival 
Sroups, with marked differences of detail, representing centuries af 
development, of which Mykenas alone gives Us an unbrolsan series : 
the third of these groups, which we may here call combruces the 
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great majority of the vases of this type wherever found ; it pro- 
bably immodintoly precedes in point of date the so-called ' Dipylon 

style, with which the fourth group of Mykenae varnished vases, of, 
is contemporary. 

Thia Dipylan vstyle, of which the original centre was posaihly 
Krete, was the outcome of a people who must recently have mised 
thetnselves above the level of the Bronze Period of mid-Enrope: a 
people acinetome! to the arts of graving o bone and metal, and of 
Weaving in conventional patterns ; a graft upon Hellonis civilization 
which ia represented in history by the Dorian immigration, If we 
put the Dorian immigration at the tenth century ac, it follows 
that the manufacture of Mykenae vases ceased) alioat 800 n.c. 

How far back may we patthom) Rihler had remarked (MitAeil. 
wii} 240) that the decoration at Orehomenos and that of the 
Mykenne swore was analogous to the period of the finst Rameuside 
kings of Egypt: and lately a aword of prociuely similar character 
and decorations has been found in an Egyptian tomb of the six- 
teenth century, Again, on the wall-paintings of the tomb of 
Ramesses LIL. ia depicted a clay Bivelkanne, a form which ia not 
found nti) elas 2 group «, at Mykenae: the authors therefore 
pub the earlier tombe of Mykense of the fourteenth or fifteenth 
eantury 0. 

The majority of the other objeota in gold, glasa, ivory, dc. which 
are found with Mykenae vaece are probably from the Peloponnesos 
and of ArgiveSikyonic workmanship, Some archarologinta have 
zon 6o far as to call thie art of Mykenae ' barbaric,’ but it has 
in germ the undoubted elemunts of oll Greek ort: ‘ Like Greok 
history, so Greek art has ite it in the Peloponnesus, 
onl Mykense is ite first chapter.’ 0. a 








Elftes Hallisches Winckelmannsprogramm. Jason in 
Kolchis. Von Hersntce Hevprwanxx, mit einer Doppeltafel. 
Halle. Niemeyer 1886, 

Jxs08, De. Heydemann observes, does not take the prominent place 

in art we ebould expect from his mythological fame Tt snist be 

borne in mind however that only at Colehis is he protagonist among 
the Argonauts; there hie djpurreie are two—11) the taming of the 
fire-breathing alls, (2) the slaying of the dragon who guards the 
fleece: Art deals with a third and preliminary scene—his fret meeting 
with Medea. Of theese three events Dr. Heydeainnn collects-all the 
“known representations in ort, laying special stress on rase-painting, 
uM 2 
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He has nothing actunlly novel in theory to offer, but he gives some 
iutportant additions te and eorreetions of previous lists, Passing over 
the nesting seene which has little of interest, we May note some 
points with respect to the two 7An, acd first the timing of the bull. 
The much disputed Hermitage vase (Kromitagn 2012) we are glad 
toftind Dr. Heydumany assigns, in agreement with Michneélis, and 
in opposition to Porgold, to Theseus, nob Jason. Much diihoulty 
about this aml similsr oases would be avoided if ii wore clearly 
rovognized that the type form for all three myths, Horskles and 
the Cretan bull, Theseus and the Marathonian bull, Jason and the 
fire-breathing bull wre the same, with the further difficulty that in 
two eases out of the thive the figure of Medes is nt: least, if not 
necmeiry, purmiesible, In the ease of the Hermitage vase, rongh 
though the drawing is, the gesture of excited departore of Modis 
must, it seams to Dr, Heydemann, decide for the ‘Theeens myth. 
Only in one vier are two bulls, the necessary number for a yoke, 
present ; De. Hoeydemann explain this by the borrowed origin of the 
type. she regards the seooni AfAor, the fight with the giant, it has 
three type formis—in the first Medoa is a more spectator, in the 
second an nssislant, in the third the combat becomes a gener] one 
between the whole company of the Argonants and the dragon. To 
thee four must basdded na feng dpypiror the Vatican oylix in which 
Jason ewallowed by the dragon is returned to earth alive; a8 expla- 
nation of this curious and problematic representation, Dr. Heydemann 
only suggests the free fancy of the Vase-painters, Finally the 
combat with the dragon appears in parodied form ; @ eatyr replaces 
Jason attended by Dionyars, Tr, Heydemann in the accompanying 
plate pablishes three nw vases: wo would implore of him to give 
the shape of vases jn his plates us well as in bis text.—J. E. HL. 


Robert; archaeologische Marchen (Part X. of Kiessling and 
Wilamowitz-MOllondorf, Philologiache Caterauckwngen), 


Tar intention of this work is to trace to their origin various popular 
theorina, orto show thir error. 

I. Die Daedaliiien. Dawsdalys and hie echoal are discussed, andl 
the stories: about him are traded to their sources, which seam to 
flow from no early authorities, 

Il. Die Kumsturtheile cles Pljnisay. These are derived from Varro, 
Varro’: from Xonocrates ; hence the Lysippean prejudices thiat 
Sppear in the sections on the bronzoworkers. In Quintilinn and 


Antigonus, but litth used here by Pliny, In tho sections on 
painting he drawa on it far more extensively, only some of the 
eriticiames betraying Xenocrates by their style, 

TIE, Ariateides und Fuplraner, The two sources of Pliny’s 
informution are distinguished from their ineonsisteney im ptate- 
ments about these two painters. 

IV. Hagelaidas dee Lehrer dex Polykleiwa, A liseussion of the 
dates of the two proves the connexion imnpossihble, Polyelitua’ 
activity begine when that of Phidias ends, 

V. Dontas uder Medon, Modon is right: Dontaa an ertor ehon 
it éecurs ini the MSS, certainly not to he introduced elhwwhere 

VL Die Aidhawefamilie ia Chica, Stories about this family not 
to be traced beyond Pervaminwe tradition ; the caricature atary only 
aroae from ignornnt eritivicm of an archaie work, 

VIL. Die Anfange der Malerei, The various stories wud coufa- 
giana are due to a purely conjectural tregtise of the same period na 
the Daedaloa legend. 

VILL. Trromachus von Bycdus There js no reason for rejecting 
Pliny's #tatemunt that he was o contemporary of Cacaar, oa some, 
from preconceived notions, have done. 

LX. Die Culthilder der Brawronischon Artemis, Legunile as to the 
origin of the image de. are post-Euripidean fictions, A discussion 
follows of the statues of Artomia on the Acropolis, one by the 
alter Proxiteles. 

X. Dor Broe eon Thespiait, Benndorf's theory, that we see o copy 
of this statue on the Ephedian columu, ss fart of » judgment of 
Paris, is disputed, and the writer's view ls confirmed ; the figures are 
Thanatos and Aloestia, 

XL. Die Ritekhebr der Kore. Vase scenes are sometimes wrongly 
referred to this «tory, in which o female is emerging from the 
ground, She is really a water nymph, sometimes Diree, holding up 
the babe Dionysus in a nebrix—E. A. G. 





Urlichs: Ueber griechische Kunstschriftsteller, Wiuraburg. 
1837. 

Tits treaties contains « brief distension of the anciert writers on 
art, treated historically, and in their chroualogical sequnne OF 
Polyclites' work we hove much of the main principles preserved, 

and aléo individual sentences, His successor is the painter Pam- 
philis, who atated that art was impossible without arithmetio and 
geometry. Many others follow, especially architects: but the 


- 
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names of many of the best-known artiste are in the. liste, and 
qootations from their works oan be identified, Durie of Samoa was 
* pupil of Theophrastas; hw wrote of artists rather than of art: 
thus to the Poripatetics are to hi traced many of the woeedotes 
Preserved ubout early masters, Xenocrates was hie contemporary ; 
after these comes a gep—the tame observed by Pliny in the history 
of art, after 300 mo. Then came the Pergamens tradition, repre- 
sented by Antigonus, To him and to Polemon are to be traced the 
inioneistent accounte often found in Pliny, Pausanion, and others, 

Sote TL. on Oic. de Juvent. IL i. Lon reference is detected to a 
Greek epigram on Zeuxis at Croton, 

Note 11. Hephaestus ix to be struvk out nf the list of the works 
of Enphranor, who has been confused with Aleumenes.—E. A. Gj, 


Descriptive Catalogue of the Casts from Greek and 
Roman Sculpture: Boston Museum of Fine Arts. By 
Enwann Ronmsos, Curator of Cinssicnl Antiquities, ‘Boston, 
8ST; 

Is this catalogue Mr, Robinsgn's nim ix to combine ‘both » guide 

for general visitors and a useful handbook for atudents! ‘Those 

Jmrpotes are to a certuin extent contradictory, and those who have 

tried can understand the difficulty af combining them : our concern 

té with the second purpose only. The account of the 252 Grook 
works, and 64 Roman, of whieh casts are exhibited in the Boston 

Museum, shows wide and accurate rading, independence of view, 

ands carefnl loving study of the works. themselves for their own 

cake, ‘Thorough soqunintanes with the best that has been done in 

Germany ie a special feature in this book, One may consult it 

With almost the certainty of fin ing the most important German 

ideas alluded to. Fow references ars permitted by the plan of the 

hook, but several times in every page ane observes in the turn of a 

phrase, or in words @auviira mwerctat, proof that the writer had 

in his mind some recondite trestisp on the subject in hand, Hut 
while the German training of the writer is obvious everywhera, he 

has not beeome a German: he retains his own standpoint, und a 

distinot individuality characterises almoel every description of the 

more important works, 

The descriptions, while by bo moans complete in detail (® com- 
plete description would require ten times the space), are well 
wlected, and touch the polnta which sre least obvious, «9, no. {0 
fiids room to notice the mark of 4 spur on ane foot and to add 
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the note that this ia characteristic of the Amazon : tho spectator, 
seeing that the right foot is » restoration, could net gether this for 
himself, ‘The-style of the deseriptiona is removed both from seulp- 
tora technicalities and from aesthetic twaddle. The brief sum- 
marine of characteristics in cortain works are often adimirable, and 
Kmetimes perfect in fooling and tone: take some of the tritest 
cases, the contrast between the Laooon.and the Dying Gaul, the 
concluding sentences on the Parthenon Frieze, and the three lines 
summing up the Hermes of Praxitelos. I quate tho latter, chiofly 
because T have found myself always unable to agree with the last 
point in it: ‘the soft ‘elastic texture of the skin, the infinite 
modulations of the surface, the exquisite outline of the figure froin 
every pont of view, and the extreme seesitiveness of thr face’; 
but it would not be ensy to analyze better in eo few words the 
qualities of the surface, : 

In 16 we might have expected some slight indication of « differ- 
ence im style between the two Aeginetan pediments, and I shoultl 
have liked an acknowledgment of the skill chown in some details, 
eg. the ears, "That ‘Greek artists regarded the body not the face 
as the chief vehiclo of oxpression ' is trow, bat the two lines which 
follow press it too hard. | 

in choosing a set of casts individaal tastes ave sureto differ, I 
shonld: have thought that more specimens of the Olyinpian metopes 
might judiciously have been added: Mr. Robinson's remarks too 
about them seem to me to miss the poetry which place some of 
them, in apite of their technical defects, among the most charming 
works of Greek art. 7 

Tf observe the misprint * Melan’ on p. 24, and oceasional inageu- 
racies of expression, whore the words do not omvey exactly the 
sense which the writer intended, ¢g.no. 73 ‘found on its original 
site'_W. M. ER. 


Au Parthénon. Par L. de Roncuavn Paris. Leroux, 1856. 


Tus little book is one of the Petite Bitliothégue d'Art ef d' Archéologie, 
dnd contains two esanya ‘The first, and shorter, is s suggestion 
somewhataketehily worked out, of new names for two of the so-onllod 
“Fates in the east pediment of the Parthenon. 

M. Renchatwd starts [ron Pansanias x. 29, where describing the 
fiintings of Polygnotua in the Lesehd at Delphi he says: dor 
dimaeAuedey XAayig ri role vias pimunv. a description which ob- 
vionily applies te two of the figures. Pausanins dogs nob give us 
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and that Thyia was holoved of Poseidon and (hloris of ila eon 


Neleus. | 

With this we join the fact that Codrus was one of the Noleiilaa, 
and this with their being grouped between Phaodrn and Procria ahows 
tint they holonged to Attic legend. 

Thyin, we learns ¢lsewhors, was mothor of Deiphos, and we may 
also oonnet with her namo the Thywles, Attic women wha 
worshipped Dionysos ywurly on Parnassus, 

Thus we can see that Thyin, and Chloris her friend the mother of 
the Neleidar might well he present in the pediment to avinbolite the 
old connevtion between Athens and Dolpht. ‘The names would fit 
in with the theory of Buuli, whe like Brann starts from the: Homerio 
Hymn. M,. Ronchaw! poxtpones the task of proving the claim of 
these goddesses aeningt the others sat forward, and refuees to name 
the third figure, whith he bold« is not nectszarily ocloeely conneatod 
with the pair, On the wholw. then the aseay, which is quite short, 
IN father the Qtatemeéent of a “ happy thought than @ serioua 
solution of a dificult problem. 

The second essay is much of tho samo character but longer 
and more discursive It is on the inside decoration of the calla 
of the Parthonon. M. Ronchaud propoumda tho idea that tho 
decoration of the eally, apart from painting, consisted of draperies 
and that thee Uraiperiss wore ruprodoctions. of the peplow. His 
theory jt thatthe Panathonaic fopfew was mado for the Athena 
Polias of the Hrechtheion, and not the Parthenoa: of the Parthonan, 
and that isthe Litter In her raiment of gold had no need of wucli a 
garment the pelos was applied to the slecoration of hervolln. Ho 
quotes Euripides, fon, lines 1132—1163, and assumes that Euripides 
thore describes in turns whieh are borrowod from the well, 
tent erected for the Athenians at Delphi. 

He points out that the cella with its columns all round Tent fal? 
to decoration by hangings, while the opan roof called for an inwrniiing 
to protect from the weather the chryselephantine statue, and the 
Ceaaures ner fh, 
it was with all the heavenly bodies, pertioularly approprinte. 

The spoile of the Amazons, an offering of Heraktes, is plainly 
wuited for an Attic temple, and would. do well for ono of tho sidex 
The other aides might well he decorntyt with the ‘burlarian 
Sapesiry with thi, sew-fght ayninst the Groaks on it, und with the 
gift of the Athenian, which repressnted tocrope with his snake's 
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tail and his daughters, To thease enbjects we might add that of tho 
war with the giants which passages in thy /feewda and Luh yphro 
mibepeat te iA, 

The theory is eapperted by Plutarch’s mention of rweAra/ among 
the workmen of Pheiding, norris ik atall improbable that an all 
round artiat like Phoidias ehould have eoployed tapestry as 4 means 
of deeorntion, 

This is the gist of the essay, but itis interspersed with diseusai 
op the ua of colour in architecture, the plan of the Parthensn 
ond the foreign origin of the Athens cult, not to speak of the 
relations of ancient and modern art; in fact it ls eminently 
“ chatty." —W, C. FA, 





Phidias. Por Maxime Colliznon Paria Row 


Ta ie a popular account of all that is known about Phidias, and 
professes to give the latest results of archacological criticism. 

AM. Collignon does not pretend to be original, or to do anything 
more than state resulte, otherwise he could hardly have brought his 
work Into 124 pages. However ho givoa most abundant references 
on every pomt, #o that apart from the text the book ought to be of 
considerable use in serious work. It contains a sumber of 
Hlusirations.—W. 0. F. A. 


(B.}—INSCRIPTIONS, 


Kirchhoff. Studien zur Geschichte des griechischen 
Alphabets. Fa. Ty. 


A siw editian of « book familiar to all students of epigraphy calls. 
forno detailad description, hut only for « brief notice of the nature 
aml scope of the modifications introduced, Professor Kirchhoff 
stil] bulinves that the time ie not yet come for writing a» history of 
the wlphabwt, und acconlingly allows ho new theories to interfern 
with the old arrangement of his facts. It is in detaile then, pot in 
general! principles or classifications, that we find alterations - almost 
all of these consist in nexigning the curdinal monumenta of spigraphy 
to ap earlier date than before. ‘Thus the earliest: Milesian inserip- 
tits are tiow enpposed to be nas early ee the end of the seventh 
century ; a most important change, as regards the earliest history 
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of the Tonic alphabet: the Abu Simbel inscriptions are etill eon= 
sidered oF the exme age ns before. the and of the reign of Psammo. 
Hiohus I. or 0), 40 (O20 ne). The Naticrstite inscriptions are 
assigned to the second half of the sixth century. An important 
addition ia 4 sketeh of the Phrygian alphabet, from rerent. dis- 
coverins, 

Among other branches of the alphabet the changes are not so 
§reat, The Theraean inseriptions remuin at the same date as hefore 
—tarlier, probably, than those of Abu Simbel, The eerie of Attic 
mmscriptions alee now goed back to the gaventh century, but- thie is 
more from the discovery of now material then from shifting of the 
old, 

In the Western alphabet, we may noties the addition to the 
abecodaria of the Formollo alphabet, which certainly represents the 
mothet-alphabet of Ttaly,—E, A. 3. 


An Introduction to Greek Epigraphy. Part I. The Archaic 
Inscriptions and the Greek Alphabet. By E 8. Rosenra. 
Cambridgo, 1887. 


The subject of Greek Epigraphy, which thirty years ago advanced 
with slow and eautions Steps under the auspices of the Borlin 
Academy, ja now Moving on, not pedetentously (to borrow » word 
coined by Sydney Smith), hut by leaps and bounila; and yot there iz 
nothing tash and immatore in jta recent progres, The labours of 
the illustrious Backs, ood his immediate successors in editing the 
original Corpus of Greek Inseriptions ars how beginning to yield 
manifold fruit, ynthered in from the co-pperation of many scholars 
taking up different branches of Epigraphy. Kirchhoff hns given ws 


Graceae, These worls hava followed each other in rapid stiecession, 
but still there was ainple rect for tha long expected wark of 
Mr. Roberts, who line at Present the great advantage of having said 
the bist word on several important questions in Uispute, and heing 
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able to notice the very latest discoveries, It ia true that in such « 
progressive aeience os Rlpigraphy the ultimate view of today soon 
becomes the penultimate as new discoveries are made, bub one of 
the great merits of Mr. Roberts's work is that it furnishes the 
student with references throughout to the sourees, foreign or English, 
where he ean get the Intest and soundest Information without 
being obliged to search for it in endless periodivals and memoirs, a 
task which only thos who have gone through such ungrateful 
Inbours in days before Handbooks con appreciate 

Tt will be seen that in the work before us the inscriptions are 
arranged in three groups, The Eastern group comprises the islands 
of the Aegean Sea, Attica, Corinth and ite colonies, Argos, Megara, 
Avcginu, and the inseriptions in the Tonie dislech from Abou Symbel, 
Naukratis, Miletus, from Ephesus, Halicarmassus, and other cities 
on the West eoast of Asia Minor and elsewhere. 

Tn the Western groupare placed! the towne of Euboea, the Eretrian 
and Chalcidean colonies, Boeotin, Ploci«, Locris, Thessaly, Lakonin, 
Arkadin, Torentum, Elis, Achaia, ke. Lastly we lave the Hellenizing 
Alphabots of Phrygia,Lycia, Pamplrylia, Cappadocia, Caria, Hispanin. 

Not tho lost valuable part of the work are the supplementary 
(minentaries in the Appendix, classed as Addenda and Addenda 
Nova. The many intricate problema which present themselves in 
tracing the history of the alphabet and in interpreting the text of 
the earliest Greek inscriptions are handled throughout with o sobriety 
of judgment and « clearness and terseness of expression which are 
worthy of the previous reputation of the author and of the 
University which reared him, 

The hook, which las been printed at the University Press, is an 
admirable specimen of typography, I regret that time does not 
permit me to give a fuller and more critical notice of this work, to 
which T hope to retorn in a futare number of the pu 

be Wa, 
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(C).— HISTORY AND ANTIQUITIES. 
Studniczka—Beitriige zur Geschichte der altgriechischen 


Tracht. (Part VIL 1. of tha Adhandlungon dee arch, epigr, 
Seminares der Uniy. Writers), 


A aironr of the development of dress jn the curliest times only, 
First the literary authoritine are disctsoe!; they show that the 
early simple gurments, fawtonmil with brooches, were supersedial liv 
Asiitic or ‘Tonio linen Surmante, sowt: thesn again partly Ave 
place through a national reavtion to the original or * Dario’ dress 

The monuments are. thon comtideres, In pre—-Homeric bites, 
at Mycenne, we find drawers on tho men; but the women’s drwas 
wat not of this form: whut we fe is an attempt to render the 
forme beneath the drapery in thy ekirt; nor ie the breast meant tw 
be bare. Or, if this view. be not correct, thon the dress is an 
oriental importation, 

The greater part of the book id token wp with the discussion of 
the dress jsed in. Homeric times, and ite representation on ox tant 


aidorution, hat); imder-garments and ovep-garm ibe, especially the 
diplaw und its analogies, the linen dipo¢ and the we Nien yAmiva. 
The women's chief garment isthe puplos or heanos:the tse of broochos 
ia discussed, and it ig Mnintained, in opposition te Helbig, that the 
tieess is of the «Doria ' type, and not slit down the breast ; girdles, 
headdress, hie receive due attention. The nan peplos in Athens, 
though osed genorally inn Vague sense, is expecially applied to) the 
simple vorment of the rodtiess, dating originally from a time before 
lonic innovations; it is alec worn by the goddess in her best-known. 
BLADES, 

‘The usefulouss of this interesting ‘work Ja greatly impaired by 


the absences uf any index or table of contonta—E A. «, 


Das Homerische Epos aus den Denkmalern erladutert. 
Archiologiache Untersuchungen, von W, Hering, Zweite yor 
seurte und vermelria Anfage. leipsig. Tethner. 1887, 

It in no lisparagement of the first tlition of this notable work to 

say that it is nocessarily ‘uperseded by the second. The imuere 
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increase in bulk is considerable—from 355 to 470 pages; though 
this is partly due to somewhat more liberal “leading” on the 
printer’a part. Bat the discoveries af the three years elapsed since 
the appeweance of the book have considerably added to the material 
to be employed, and have of course found their place in Dr. Helbig's 
exhaustive synopeis of his subject, 

The portion which hes bad to undergo the most extensive 
remodelling ie that which treats of female drees, An entirely new 
light was thrown upon this by Studulerkn's Mettriye our Geschichte 
der aligrieehiechen Tracht, ond many of Helbig’s conclusions have 
hail to be reconsidered, In porticoular, bis argument for « breach in 
eoutinuity of development between the Homeric and classical ages 
has lost some portion of ite force, sinew Stuilnicaka has convincingly 
thown that the costume of Homeric womet was idontionl—at least 
in prineiple—with the “Dorie garb” of classicn] days, and bears 
every mark of remote antiquity, 

The discoveries at Tiryns have necessitated a rewriting of a grent 
deal of the chapter (viii,) on dwelling-houses. The use of stuceo for 
lining the walls haa naturally alterod many views: among other 
points, attention may Ie called to Helbig’s proposed explanation of 
GAabap as “« fine white shining stuoco” in the desuription of stone 
ct os Agena’, drool ASorre dAciherog (y 406). This eliapter aleo 
fodlodes a new investigation of the Homeric chair, but we misé o 
disciiaion of that thorny question, the plan of Odysseus’ house. 

Among the more important additions in other places nay be 
mentioned the introductory page recognixing the differences: in 
enliure which must belong to the widely different periods of the 
eirute composing the liad and Gdysexy—a difference taken by 
Helbig o« at Tonet 400 years, from the 10th to the Oth century. 
He hero follows Wilamowits—by no means o eafe guide, though 
these limita are probably not fer from the truth ; but I do not tind 
that the reeognition of this element, important though it is, has 
materially influenced the treatment of individual points. The 
clinpter on Die Wagen has on addition of eight pages accopting with 
a modification (and I think improvement) my suggestions as to the 
harnessing of ‘the horses:-made in on earlier number of the Jowrnal, 
Tn pp. 359-260 ie an interesting discussion of the Epic language 
and manners as showing In many respects o conventionalism similar 
to that. which the anthor traces im Homeric art. 

The last half of tio book is not moterially altered, though 
miditions of more or fess importance will be found on pp. 275, 
2668, S76, 383-8, S0]-4, 408, 424. With some of the author's 





























(ne, 27, Pl. vit 7) to Phiine abontd certainly be transferred ta 
Gortyna in Urete (aes Wroth, Catal, of the Coins of Crete, ibe, 
PL ai 1! and the deseription there given on p- 46, no. 9).— Alia» 
The author haain some cisew nasigned less narrow limite of date 
for the various coin-isauing periods than those tiret proposed by 
him in hia monograph on thi “Coing of Klis” (see Vuwdematia 
Chronicle for 1879)—Lacanta; No extant coins of Sparta can Iw 
issigoed to the period before Alexander, ‘The famous iron TLOUey 
4 not known to exist, thoagh Peloponnesian iron coina, probably of 
the fifth contory ou, have been foblished by TU, Kohler with the 
types of Heraon, Argos, and Teges.—Argolis: The copper coins of 
Tiryns {silver coins have by some boon attributed to it in error) are 
here assignell to the periods mo, 421—370 and me. 370—S00. 
Tiryns was captared by the Argives cir no. 46%, Tho ise of 
these voind may (Dr, Gardner Rugpests) indicaty that tho city 
regained its autonomy, being perhaps played off by the Spartans 
against the Argives in the war of no. 404. Or it is possible that 
tho Argives “ themaelves colonized Tiryne and allowed the colonists 
to issue » few local coins in copper for their own wse."—W. W. 


Topographical Model of Syracuse. By F: Havenrren and 
J.B, Jornpax. 1887, 


WE notice this model, the aoeimoy of which is allowed by those 
who have a close usjusintanee with the topography of Syracuse, nat 
for the purpose of criticising, but merely to direct attention to « 
fresh proof—Reme and Athens havo been previously executed in 
rellef—of the spreading feuling that history mnst be studied nob 
in books only, but with appeal whenever possible to external fact. 
Tt in to be hoped that Mr, Haverfield will proceed with other 
district —P.G, 


We were compelled bay want of apace to anit sitios of poriuliecily, 


vif 
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ta SOTICES OF BOOKS, 


Views aa to armour I must still venture te disagree, He does not 
notice the bricf section in Gemoll's Moumerteche liter hearing on 
It is a pleasure to congratulate Dr. Helbig on the speedy 
Appearance of a second edition; in the interests of Bienes we totint 
unseltishiy hope that it will coon be superseded by a third. 


Catalogue of the Greek Coins of Peloponnesus, By 
Paucy Gampun, Litt, D. Edited by Rearsaup Stoant Poot, 
LLD, Lendon, 1887, 

A VALDAnLE contribution by Professor Gardner to the # Citalopras 

of the Greak Coins in the British Museum,'" published by the 

Trustees under the editorship of the Keeper of Coins. The volume 

deals with the entire Peloponnosus, Corinth oxetuied. The deserip- 

tion of the coina cceupies 203 pages and there are O7 plates of 
autotype reproductions of the specimens, ‘The usual ‘full [ndeves 
of Types, Inscriptions, be. accompany the book. Brief but inter- 
esting foot-notes are added to many of the descriptions of the typas, 
and numerous references are given to Pansanias; whos Periegesiv ao 
often Hlostrates wul in Dustrated by the coinages of Pyloponneaus 

(Compare the Numismatic Commentary om Fausanias by Imbhoof- 

Blumer and P, Gardner}. ‘The introduction (pp. i-lxii,) gives 

masterly sketch of Peloponnesian namismatice. The firat section af 

this donla chiefly with the Monetary standards employed in the 

Peninsula and some of its chief results may be summarized as fol- 

lows. The earliest reyular issue of money in the Palopanness 

cannot be placed before a0, 500), During tho two centnries pire 
ceding this date the want of « native currency waa no doh 
mupplied hy the tortoise coins of Aegina. Aegae, Sieyon, Elia, 

Cephallonin, Zacynthus, Arges, and the Areadian towns Herien, 

Cleitor and Psophia begin to strike coins before mo. 471, and 

“towards the end of the fifth century all towns of any importance 

in the Peninsula have mints.” Bronze coins first appear about 

he. 400. Gold coins sre extremely mre and aro considered hy 

Professor Gardner to be “in no case of quite unimpeachable authen: 

ticity,” 

The Aeginetan enitiage cane to an end towurds tho clogs of the 
fifth century and after ihat time the femora! curroncy—as distinct 
from the loon! issuss— of Peloponnese seams to have consiated af 
the abundant monoy of Sioyon and Elis, Later on, about ac. OOO, 
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the totradrachms of Alexander and imitations of them circulated 
freely in the Peloponnesus, The voina of Athens and Corinth 
nover seem to have been a medium of exchange in southern (reeee- 
After the foundation of the Achsean Loague, ciro. nc. 280, a ferornl 
coinage im silver anil copper began to apread gradually in the 
Peninenli. Tho silver coins are hemi-drachma of reduced Aeginetan 
weight, interchangeable with the Corinthinu drachms and Attic 
tetrobols of the period. It is curious to note that “some of the 
chief cities of the League issued nitmicipal coins concurrently with 
those of the League," and that local magistrates (probably monetary 
officers) inscribe their names on the Federal coma, Dr. Gardner 
remarks that these facta demonstrate the rhetorical exaggeration 
of Polybius's statement that the cities of the League “used the 
same laws, weights, measures and coins, and... the same mngis- 
trates” After the destruction of Corinth in ne. 146 the issue of 
dilver in Poloponnese appears to have ceased, but there are some 
liinited ixaies of lronze coins assignable to the period B.c. 146-51, 
In most of ths cities colnage is not resumed until the days of the 
philhelleny emperor Hadrian, or even until the time of Septinas 
Severus ond his sous,” 

In the preMacedonian period tho usual weight standard is the 
Avginetan, with didrachima and denwehme of the maximam weight of 
102 and 96 grains Exceptionally, Teoezen coins on the Attic 
standard, doubtless for convenience of trade with Attion, #acyuthus 
employs s combination of the Aeginetan and Attic systems, issuing 
Aeginetan didrachma for its commerce with Corcoym, “A custom 
prevailed in many cities of Peloponnesus during the latter part of 
the Afth anid the earlier part of the fourth century of placing on 
cmnall silver coins # mark of value [consisting] of the first letter or 
letters of the denomination to which they belong.” The denomirn- 
tion is alao Indicated in other ways: thus, at Argos the wolf, the 
half-walf and the wolf's head are the respective types of the 
drechm, the homi-lrachm and the obal. 

The remaining sections of the Introduction dal more in detail 
with the coinages of the several districts of Pelopannesns. Only 
a faw notes can here be offered —Actain: Of the twelve Achoran 
cities enumerated by Herodotus only five are known to have issaed 
anina before the time of the League, Aegae first isstes coing (with 
Dionysine types) in the ffth century ic—The series of Sicyou is 
aii extensive one though, as the author remarks, “ ita beauty da 
marred by its unfortunate choice of that tmost nostivfactory oom- 
pound the Chimaera, for type.”"—The eoin abbributed on p, 45 
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